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NOTE. 

T^HE  first  volume  of  this  edition  of  the  English 

writings  of  Cowley  contained  the  whole  of  the 
poems  that  were  collected  for  the  folio  which  appeared 
the  year  after  his  death.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  poems  not  included  in  the  folio,  its  prose  contents 
and  Cowley's  English  plays. 

The  earlier  writings  have  been  printed  from  a  copy 
of  the  third  edition  of  1637,  preserved  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  Cambridge  ;  but,  as  that  copy  is  imperfect, 
transcripts  of  the  missing  portions  have  been  made 
from  two  other  copies  and  the  deficiencies  supplied 
thereby.  The  collation  of  these  similarly  dated  copies 
has  shown  that  they  differ  in  a  few  passages.  In  the 
notes  I  have  printed  the  variants  noted  in  a  collation 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  1633  and  1636. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  remind  the  reader 
that,  of  these  earlier  writings,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was 
written  at  the  age  *  of  ten  yeeres,'  Constantius  and  Phile- 
tus  when  *two  yeeres  older'  and  that  the  volume 
entitled  Poeticall  Blossomes  was  first  published  when 
Cowley  was  but  fifteen. 

The  Satyre  called  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist  seems 
entitled  to  a  definite  place  among  the  works  of  Cowley 
and  I  have  therefore  printed  it  as  part  of  the  present 
text.  By  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  Bodley's 
Library,  Oxford,  it  has  been  set  up  from  photographs 
of  the  very  rare  first  edition  of  1643. 

The  English  play  The  Guardian^  and  its  later  recen- 
sion Cutter  of  ColemanStreet^  follow  the  first  editions  of 


NOTE 

1650  and  1663  respectively-  They  were  apparently! 
written  in  1641  and  1658  respectively.  Pepys  (ed 
Wheatley,  ii,  p.  155)  records  in  1661  that  he  went 
*  after  dinner  to  the  Opera^  where  there  was  a  new  play 
(**Ciitter  of  Coleman  Street"),  made  in  the  year  1658,- 
with  reflections  much  upon  the  late  times,  and  it  being 
the  first  time,  the  pay  was  doubled,  and  so  to  save 
money >  my  wife  and  I  went  up  into  the  gallery,  and 
there  saw  very  well;    and  a  very  gcK)d  play  it  is/ 

The  Proposition  For  the  Advancement  Of  Experimental 
Philosophy  was  printed  in  166 1,  1  am  indebted  to 
Mr  W.  Aldis  Wright  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  that 
year  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  The  essay  wa^ 
included  in  the  prose  miscellanies  of  the  folio  of  1668 
referred  to  above,  but  the  important  Preface  was  omitted/ 
The  tract  is  given  here,  therefore,  as  it  was  publishecfl 
in  1661  •  1 

The  Discourse  By  way  of  Vision^  Concerning  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  published  also  in  1 661,  has  been 
printed  from  the  folio  of  r668  and  so  have  the  Several 
Discourses  by  way  of  Essays^  in  Verse  and  Prose,  | 

At  the  end  of  these  (see  p.  462)  I  have  added  m 
poem  which  was  printed  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Cow-^ 
ley*s  works  (folio,  1700,  Printed  for  Henry  Herringman^ 
etc.).  Attention  is  drawn  to  this  poem  on  the  title 
page  of  the  ninth  edition  by  the  words  *  To  which  are 
added,  some  Verses  by  the  AUTHOR  \  Never  before 
Printed/  And  I  have  ventured  to  add,  also  as  part  oi 
the  text,  the  ujifinished  poem  on  the  Civil  War  first 
printed  in  1679  (see  Cowley's  reference  to  this  in  th^ 
first  volume  of  the  present  edition,  p.  9), 

I  have  not  included  The  Four  Ages  of  England^  oi 
The  Iron  Age^  1648,  as  it  was  specifically  disavowed  bj 
Cowley  in  the  Preface  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  world 

vi  1 


NOTE 

referred  to  above  (see  the  first  volume  of  the  present 
edition,  p.  4) :  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reason 
why  his  statement  should  be  doubted.  Nor  have 
I  included  A  Satyre  against  Separatists ^  1642,  also 
attributed  to  Cowley. 

A  few  verses  attributed  to  Cowley  are  printed  in 
the  appendix  and  notes  :  of  these,  the  lines  Upon  the 
Happie  Birth  of  the  Duke  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
his,  although  he  never  included  them  in  his  works  ; 
and  probably  the  verses  beginning  *  Come,  Poetry^  and 
with  you  bring  along'  (p.  489)  are  his  also  :  the  edition 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found  appeared  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  literary  executor  (Bishop  Thomas  Sprat, 

1635—17x3)- 

As  previously  announced  it  is  not  intended  to  print 

Cowley's  Latin  poems  as  part  of  the  present  edition. 

Material  for  a  Supplement  of  Notes,  biographical, 

bibliographical  and  critical,  is  being  collected  and  will 

be  published,  it  is  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  date. 


A.  R.  WALLER. 


University  Press, 
Cambridge. 

12  September,  1906. 
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TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

AND    RIGHT    REVEREND    FATHER 

IN  GOD,  JOHN  LORD  BISHOP 

OF   LINCOLNE  AND   DEAKE 
OF    WESTMINSTER 

MY  LORD, 

/  might  well  feare^  least  thesi  my  rude  and  unp&tUhfy 
iint'Sy  should  nffend  ymr  Hmmurable  survay ;  hut  that  I  hofie  y&url 
Nohlimssi  will  rather  smlU  at  the  faults  committed  by  a  Child,] 
then  amure  them,  H&wwever  I  deun  y&ur  Lordships  pardonA 
for  presenting  things  s&  univ&rfhy  to  your  view^  and  to  accept  thi 
go&d  will  ef  him^  who  in  all  ^du tie  is  Imund  to  he 

Your  Lordships 

most  humble  servant. 

Abraham  Cowley, 


To  the  Reader. 

READER  (I  know  not  yet  whether  Gentle  or  no)  Some, 
I  know,  have  beene  angrie  (I  dare  not  assume  the  honour 
of  their  envie)  at  my  Poeticall  boldnes,  and  blamed  in  mine, 
what  commends  other  fruits,  earliness :  others,  who  are  either 
of  a  weake  faith,  or  strong  malice,  have  thought  me  like  a  Pipe, 
which  never  sounds  but  when  'tis  blowed  in,  and  read  me, 
not  as  Abraham  Cowley^  but  Authorem  amnymum:  to  the  first 
I  answer,  that  it  is  an  envious  frost  which  nippes  the  Blossomes, 
because  they  appeare  quickly :  to  the  latter,  that  he  is  the  worst 
homicide  who  strives'  to  murther  anothers  fame ;  to  both,  that 
it  is  a  ridiculous  follie  to  condemne  or  laugh  at  the  starres, 
because  the  Moone  and  Sxmne  shine  brighter.  The  small  fire 
I  have  is  rather  blowne  then  extinguished  by  this  wind.  For 
the  itch  of  Poesie  by  being  angered  encreaseth,  by  rubbing, 
spreads  farther ;  which  appeares  in  that  I  have  ventured  upon 
this  third  Edition.  What  though  it  be  neglefted  ?  It  is  not, 
I  am  sure,  the  first  booke,  which  hath  lighted  Tobacco,  or 
been  imployed  by  Cooks,  and  Groacers.  If  in  all  mens 
judgements  it  suffer  shipwracke,  it  shall  something  content 
mee,  that  it  hath  pleased  My  selfe  and  the  Bookseller.  In  it 
you  shall  finde  one  argument  (and  I  hope  I  shall  need  no  more) 
to  confute  unbelievers :  which  is,  that  as  mine  age,  and 
consequently  experience  (which  is  yet  but  little)  hath  encreased, 
so  they  have  not  left  my  Poesie  flagging  behind  them.  I  should 
not  bee  angrie  to  see  any  one  burne  my  Pyramus^  and  Thisbfy 
nay  I  would  doe  it  my  selfe,  but  that  I  hope  a  pardon  may 
easily  bee  gotten  for  the  errors  of  ten  yeeres  age.  My  Constantia 
and  Philetus  confesseth  mee  two  yeeres  older  when  I  writ  it. 
The  rest  were  made  since  upon  severall  occasions,  and  perhaps 
doe  not  belie  the  time  of  their  birth.  Such  as  they  are,  they 
were  created  by  mee,  but  their  fate  lies  in  your  hands,  it  is 
onely  you,  can  effect,  that  neither  the  Booke-seller  repent 
himselfe  of  his  charge  in  printing  them,  nor  I  of  my  labour 
in  composing  them.     Farewell. 

A.  C. 


A  2 


To  his  deare  Friend   and  Schoole- fellow  Abra- 
ham Cowley^  on  his  flourishing  and 
hopefuU  Blossomes, 

NAturc  wi  say  dicaya^  hecausi  mr  Age 
h  worse  ihen  were  the  Times  of  old :  The  Stage  J 
And  Histories  the  former  times  declare : 
In  these  mr  latter  Dayes  what  defetfs  are 
Experience  temheth^  IVhat  then  ?  shall  wee  hkmt 
Nature  y^r  this?     Not  lo;    let  us  dec  lame 
Rather  against  &ur  Se/vei  :   ^tis  we  Decay ^ 
Not  She :   Shee  is  the  same  every  way 
She  was  at  first.     Cowley,  thm  provost  this  truth. 
Csuld  ever  firmer  Age  brag  of  a  Youth 
So  forward  at  these  yeeres?     Could  Naso  write 
Thus  ymng  such  wittie  Poems.?     TuLLi's  mite 
Of  Eloquence,  at  this  age  was  not  scene. 
Nor  yet  was  Cato's  yudgement^  at  Thirteene 
So  great  as  thine*     Suppose  it  were  so;  yet 
He  Cic*Ro's  Ekquence^  TutLy  the  Wit 
0/*  Ovid  wanted:   Ovid  too  came  farrt 
In  Jtidgement  hehind  Cato,      Therefore  ari 
None  of  all  equal!  unto  Thee,  so  pretty^ 
So  Eloquent^  yudiciom,  and  fVitiy, 
Let  the  world* s  spring  time  hut  produce  and  show 
Such  Blossomes  as  thy  Writings  are,  and  kmw^ 
Then  (not  till  then)  shall  my  opinion  be^ 
That  it  is  Nature  faileth,  and  not  wcc* 

Bin.  Masters. 


To  his  Friend  and  Schoole-fellow  Abraham 

Cowley,  on  his  Poeticall 

Blossomes. 

MAnjy  when  Youths  of  tender  Age  they  see 
Expressing  Cato,  tn  their  Gravityy 
Judgement,  and  Wit,  will  oftentimes  report^ 
.  They  thinke  their  thread  of  Life  exceeding  short. 

But  my  opinion  is  not  so  of  Thee, 
-  For  thou  shalt  live^  to  all  Posterity. 
'  These  gifts  will  never  let  thee  dye^  for  Death 
Can  not  bereave  thee  of  thy  fame,  though  breath. 
Let  snarling  Cri  ticks  spend  their  braines  to  find 
A  faulty  though  there  be  none;    This  is  my  mind; 
Let  him  that  carpeth  with  his  vipers  Tongue^ 
Thinke  with  himselfe  what  he  could  doe  as  young. 
,  But  if  the  Springing  Blo^mes,  thus  rare  bee^  ^ 
-  What  ripened  Fruit  shall  we  hereafter  see? 

Rob.  Meade, 

Condiscipulus. 


To  the  Reader. 


I. 

ImiPd  thi  bmkin^d  Muie  Melpomene^ 
And  uld  hir  what  sad  Story  I  wmid  wriu : 
Shit  Wffit  at  htaring  such  d  Tmgedie^ 
Thmgb  wont  in  monrnffull  Dtttin  ta  delight. 
If  ibtm  disiiki  then  wrnjwfuii  Una ;    Thm  know 
My  Afuif  wiih  Uaru^  mt  with  Ccnceits  did  fltm, 

IL 

duti  mt  shif  my  unai*Ur  fuiii  did  guidi^ 

H#r  ^rimy  ttmrti  did  §n  tht  paper  fali^ 

if  ifc**  Mn^wir//  ttumbfn  hee  apied^ 

Oh   Riiidft  f   d&f  Hct  that  my  trror  call^ 

But  thinh  htr  tram  defac^t  it^  and  blame  then 
Aly  Muits  gfitff^  and  not  my  missing  Pen, 

Abraham  Cowley, 


CONSTANTIA 

AND 

PHILETUS. 

I. 

I    Sing  two  constant  Lovers  various  fate, 
The  hopes,  and  feares  which  equally  attend 
Their  loves :    Their  rivals  envie,  Parents  hate ; 
I  sing  their  sorrowfull  life,  and  tragicke  end. 
Assist  me  this  sad  story  to  rehearse 
You  Gods,  and  be  propitious  to  my  verse. 

2. 

In  Florence^  for  her  stately  buildings  fam'd, 

And  lofty  roofes  that  emulate  the  skie  ; 

There  dwelt  a  lovely  Mayd  Constantia  nam'd 

Renown'd,  as  mirrour  of  all  Italy. 

Her  lavish  nature  did  at  first  adorne, 
With  Pallas  soule  in  Cytherea's  forme. 

3- 
'And  framing  her  attractive  eyes  so  bright, 
'  Spent  all  her  wit  in  studie,  that  they  might 
,  Keepe  th'earth  from  ChaoSy  and  eternall  night ; 
But  envious  Death  destroy'd  their  glorious  light. 
Expect  not  beauty  then,  since  shee  did  part; 
For  in  her  Nature  wasted  all  her  Art. 

4. 

Her  hayre  was  brighter  then  the  beams  which  arc 

A  Crowne  to  Phosbus^  and  her  breath  so  sweet. 

It  did  transcend  Arabian  odours  farre, 

Or  th'smelling  Flowers,  wherewith  the  Spring  doth  greet 
Approaching  Summer,  teeth  like  falling  snow 
For  white,  were  placed  in  a  double  row. 
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ABRAHAM    COWLEY 

Her  wit  exccll*d  all  prais^  al!  admiratioiii 
And  speech  was  &o  attractive  it  might  be 
A  mcancs  to  cause  great  Pallas  indignation, 
And  raise  an  envre  from  that  Deity* 

The  may  den  Lilly  es  at  her  lovely  sight 

Waxt  pale  with  en  vie,  and  from  thence  grew  whitcwl 

6. 

She  was  in  birth  and  parentage  as  high 

As  in  her  fortune  great,  or  beauty  rare, 

And  to  her  vertuous  mindcs  nobility 

The  gifts  of  Fate  and  Nature  doubled  were? 

That  in  her  spotksse  Soule,  and  lovely  Face 
Thou  might'st  have  scene  each  Deity  and  grace, 

7- 

The  scorncfull  Boy  Ad^nh  viewing  her 

Would  Venm  still  despise,  yet  her  desire, 

Each  who  but  saWj  was  a  Competitor 

And  rival  I,  score  ht  alike  with  Cupid's  fire* 

The  glorious  beames  of  her  fay  re  Eyes  did  move, 
And  light  beholders  on  their  way  to  Love. 

8, 

Amongst  her  many  Sutors  a  young  Knight 

Bove  others  wounded  with  the  Majesty 

Of  her  faire  presence,  presseth  most  in  sight; 

Yet  seldome  his  desire  can  satisfie 

With  that  blest  objcft,  or  her  rarenesse  see  j 
For  Btautiei  guard ^  is  watchfuii  JtakmU. 

9- 
Oft-tira^  that  he  might  sec  his  Dtarest^fain^ 

Vpon  his  stately  Jennet  he  in  thVay 

Rides  by  her  house,  who  neigh's,  as  if  he  were 

Proud  to  be  viewed  by  bright  CmttanttUn 

But  his  poore  Master  though  to  sec  her  move 
His  joy,  dares  show  no  lookc  betraying  love, 
S 


CONSTANTIA  AND   PHILETUS 

lO, 

Soone  as  the  morne  peep'd  from  her  rosie  bed 
And  all  Heavens  smaller  lights  expulsed  were: 
She  by  her  friends  and  neere  acquaintance  led 
Like  other  Maids  oft  walk't  to  take  the  ayre; 
Aurora  blusht  at  such  a  sight  unknowne, 
To  sec  those  cheekes  were  redder  then  her  owne, 

II. 

Th*obsequious  Lover  follows  still  her  traine 

And  where  they  goe,  that  way  his  journey  feines. 

Should  they  turne  backe,  he  would  turne  backe  againe; 

For  where  his  Love,  his  businesse  there  remaines. 
Nor  is  it  strange  hee  should  be  loath  to  part 
From  her,  since  shee  had  stolne  away  his  heart. 

12. 

Philetus  hee  was  calPd  sprung  from  a  race 

Of  Noble  ancestors ;    But  greedy  Time 

And  envious  Fate  had  labour'd  to  deface 

The  glory  which  in  his  great  Stocke  did  shine ; 
His  state  but  small,  so  Fortune  did  decree, 
But  Love  being  blind,  hee  that  could  never  see. 

Yet  he  by  chance  had  hit  his  heart  aright. 
And  on  Comtantid's  eye  his  Arrow  whet. 
Had  blowne  the  Fire,  that  would  destroy  him  quite, 
Unlesse  his  flames  might  like  in  her  beget : 
But  yet  he  feares,  because  he  blinded  is, 
Though  he  have  shot  him  right,  her  heart  hee'l  misse. 

14. 

Unto  Loves  Altar  therefore  hee  repayers. 

And  offers  there  a  pleasing  Sacrifice ; 

In  treating  Cupid  with  inducing  Prayers, 

To  looke  upon,  and  ease  his  Miseries: 

Where  having  wept,  recovering  breath  againe, 
Thus  to  immortal!  Love  he  did  complaine: 
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15. 

Oh  Cupid !    ibmi  wh%f  uncmtmiUd  sway^ 

Hath  ^fi-times  ruPd  iht  Olympian  Thundirer^ 

Whm  ail  CatUstiaii  Dtit'm  &hey. 

Wham  Men  and  Godi  hth  nvfrena  and  ft  an! 
Oh  f^rct  Constantias  hiart  u  juU  u  Lma^ 
Of  aii  ihy  IV^rket  the  Mmttr  piea  ^twUl  provtl 

i& 

jfnd  let  me  not  AffiBhn  vaimty  $pendy 
But  kindit  flama  in  her^  iikt  these  in  me ; 
Tet  if  that  gutft  my  Fortune  d$th  transcend^ 
Grant  that  her  charming  Beauty  /  may  see: 

And  view  th&H  Eyes  which  with  their  ravishing  light  J 

D§e  ently  give  cmttntment  t9  my  light* 

Those  ivhs  contemne  thy  sacred  Deiiy^ 

And  mocke  thy  power ^  let  them  thine  anger  kmw^ 

I  fault ieue  am^  nor  tan^t  an  honour  he 

To  wound  your  t/ave  akne^  and  spare  y&ur  Foe, 

Here  teares  and  sighcs  spcakc  his  imperfect  monc, ' 
In  language  lurre  more  dolorous  than  his  owne. 

1 8, 


Soule  he  brought  not  home, 
St  every  mounting  wave 


Home  he  rctyrM,  his 

Just  like  a  Ship  whiP: 

Tost  by  eiuagcd  Boreas  up  and  downe» 

Thrcatcj)s  ihc  Mariner  with  a  gaping  grave  j 

Such  did  his  case^  ^uch  did  his  state  appeare, 
AUke  distratlcd  betwcenc  hope  and  fcare. 

Thinking  her  love  hee  never  shall  obtalne, 
One  mornc  he  goes  to  th*Woods,  and  doth  complain? 
Of  his  unhappy  Fate^  but  all  m  vaine,  j 

And  thus  fond  Eciho^  answers  him  againe,  j 

So  that  it  secmes  Aurora  wept  to  heare^ 
For  th'verdant  grasse  was  dew'd  with  many  a  teare, 
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THE   ECCHO. 
I. 

OH !   what  hath  caused  my  killing  miseries? 
EyeSj  Eccho  saidy  What  hath  detained  my  ease? 
'  Ease^  straight  the  resonable  Nymph  replyeSy 

I  That  nothing  can  my  troubled  minde  appease: 

Peace^  Eccho  answers.     Whaty  is  any  nigh? 
^uoth  he :  at  whichy  she  quicily  uttersy  /. 


\  Ut  Eccho  answers  ?   tell  mee  then  thy  will : 

I  /  willy  shee  said.     fVhat  shall  I  get  {quoth  he) 

*  By  loving  still?   to  which  she  answer Sy  ill. 

I  III?  shall  I  void  of  wisht  for  pleasure  dye  ? 
1  /;  shall  not  t  who  toyle  in  ceaselesse  painey 

\  Some  pleasure  know  ?  nOy  she  reply es  againe. 

3- 
False  and  inconstant  Nymphy  thou  lyest  {quoth  he) 
Thou  lyesty  shee  saidy  And  I  deserved  her  hatey 
If  I  should  thee  heleeve;  beleevey  (saith  shee) 
Por  why  thy  idle  words  are  of  no  weight. 

Weigh  it  {shee  replyes)  1  therefore  will  depart. 

To  whichy  resounding  Eccho  answers ;  part. 

20. 

Then  from  the  Woods  with  wounded  heart  he  goes, 
Filling  with  legions  of  fresh  thoughts  his  minde. 
He  quarrels  with  himselfe  because  his  woes 
Spring  from  himselfe,  yet  can  no  medicine  finde : 

Hee  weepes  to  quench  the  fires  that  burn  in  him, 
But  teares  doe  fall  to  th'earth,  flames  are  within. 

21. 

No  morning  banisht  darkenesse,  nor  blacke  night 
Bv  her  alternate  course  expuls'd  the  day, 
Which  in  Philetus  by  a  constant  rite 
At  Cupids  Altars  did  not  weepe  and  pray; 

And  yet  had  reaped  nought  for  all  his  paine 
But  Care  and  Sorrow,  that  was  all  his  gaine. 
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But  now  at  last  the  pitying  God,  oVecomc 
By's  canstajit  votes  and  teares,  fixt  in  her  heart 
A  golden  shaft,  and  she  is  now  become 
A  suppliant  to  Love  that  with  like  Dart 

HecM  wound  PhUetuSy  and  doth  now  implore 
With  teare%  ayde  from  that  power  she  scorn'd  befori 


23* 
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Little  she  thinkes  she  kept  Phiietm  heart 

In  her  schortcht  breast,  because  her  owne  she  gave 

To  him.     Since  cither  suffers  equall  smart, 

And  alike  measure  in  their  torments  have: 

His  Soulc,  his  griefe,  his  fires,  now  hers  arc  grownei 
Her  heart,  her  minde,  her  love  is  his  alone, 

24. 

Whilst  thoughts  Against  thoughts  rise  up  in  mutinic, 

Shee  took  a  Lute  (being  farre  from  any  cares) 

/'And  tun'd  this  Song,  posing  that  harmony  1 

i  Which  Poets  wit  attributes  to  the  Sphears :  ( 

Whose  ravishing  Notes,  if  when  her  Love  was  slain* 

She  had  sung;  from  Styx  t'had  cald  him  backe  again< 


The  Song, 


TO  whom  shall  I  my  S&rrotvfS  shpw  ? 
Net  to  Lovfy  fir  hi  h  hlindt : 
And  my  Philetus  dath  mt  kmw 

The  inward  s&rr&w  of  my  mindt. 
And  all  the  smceiiu  walk  which  are 
Now  round  about  mfy  cannot  hmn. 


F§r  if  they  c$uld^  they  sure  would  weepe^ 
And  with  my  griefti  relent  t 

Vnlessf  their  willing  tea  res  they  keepe^ 
T^ill  I  from  ih^ earth  am  sent* 

Then  I  kekeve  they' I  all  deplore 

My  fdtfy  since  I  them  taught  befire. 
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3- 
/  wUSngfy  would  wetpe  my  store^ 

If  tMfitmd  would  land  thy  Lovi^ 
My  deare  Philetus  on  the  shoan 

Of  my  heart;   but  shouldst  thou  prove 
Afeard  of  flames^  know  the  /[restore 
nut  ionefires  for  thy  commifig  there. 

25- 
Then  teares  in  envie  of  her  speech  did  flow 
From  her  faire  eyes,  as  if  it  seem'd  that  there 
Her  burning  flame  had  melted  hills  of  snow, 
And  so  dissol'vd  them  into  many  a  teare ; 
Which  Nihis  like,  did  quickly  over-flow, 
And  caused  soone  new  serpent  griefes  to  grow. 

26. 

Heere  stay  my  Muse^  for  if  I  should  recite, 
Her  mournefuU  Language,  I  should  make  you  weepe 
Like  her  a  floud,  and  so  not  see  to  write, 
Such«lines  as  I  and  th'age  requires  to  keepe 

Mee  from  sterne  death,  or  with  viftorious  rime. 
Revenge  their  Masters  death,  and  conquer  time. 

27. 

By  this  time,  chance  and  his  owne  industry 
Had  helpt  Philetus  forward,  that  he  grew 
Acquainted  with  her  Brother,  so  that  he. 
Might  by  this  meanes,  his  bright  Constantia  view: 
And  as  time  serv'd  shew  her  his  miserie : 
And  this  was  the  first  Aft  in*s  Tragedie. 

28. 

Thus  to  himselfe  sooth'd  by  his  flattering  state. 
He  said ;   How  shall  I  thanke  thee  for  this  gaine, 
0  Cupid,  or  reward  my  helping  Fate^ 
Which  sweetens  all  my  sorroweSy  all  my  paine; 
What  Husband-man  would  any  sweet  refuse^ 
To  reape  at  last  such  fruity  his  labours  use  ? 
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29. 

But  waighing  straight  his  doubtfull  state  aright, 
Seeing  his  griefes  links  like  an  endlesse  chaine 
To  following  woes,  he  could  despaire  delight, 
Quench  his  hot  flames,  and  empty  love  disdaine. 
But  Cupid  when  his  heart  was  set  on  fire, 
Had  burnt  his  wings,  and  could  not  then  rctyre* 

30. 

The  wounded  youth,  and  kinde  Phikcrates 
(So  was  her  Brother  call'd)  grew  soone  so  deare, 
So  true,  and  constant,  in  their  Amities, 
And  in  that  league  so  stridlly  joyned  were; 

That  Death  it  selfe  could  not  their  friendship  seve 
But  as  they  liv'd  in  love,  they  dyde  together. 

If  one  be  melancholy^  t brother's  sad ; 
If  one  be  stcke^  the  other  he  is  ill, 
And  if  Pbiiitus  any  sorrow  had, 
PhUocrates  was  partner  in  it  still : 

Py lades  soule  and  mad  Ornies  was 

In  these,  if  wee  beleeve  Pythagoras. 

32- 
Oft  in  the  Woods  PhiUtm  walke%  and  there 

Exclaimes  against  his  fate,  fate  too  unkind » 
With  speaking  teares  his  griefes  he  doth  declare. 
And  with  sad  sighes  teacheth  the  angrie  JVmd^ 
To  sigh,  and  though  it  nere  so  cruell  were, 
It  roar'd  to  heare  Phiktus  tell  his  care. 

The  Christall  Brookes  which  gently  runne  betweene 
The  shadowing  Trees,  and  as  they  through  them   pas$t 
Water  the  Earth,  and  keepe  the  Medowes  green e, 
Giving  a  colour  to  the  verdant  Grasse :  | 

Hearing  Phi  kins  tell  hts  wofuU  state,  1 

In  &hew  of  griefe  runne  murmuring  at  his  Fate. 
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34. 

Phihmel  answeres  him  againe  and  shewes 

In  her  best  language,  her  sad  Historie, 

And  in  a  mournfull  sweetnesse  tels  her  woes, 

Denying  to  be  pos'd  in  miserie: 

Constantia  he,  she  TereuSj  Terms  cryes, 

With  him  both  griefe,  and  griefes  expression  vies. 

35. 
Philocrates  must  needes  his  sadnesse  know, 
Willing  in  ills,  aswell  as  joyes  to  share. 
Nor  will  on  them  the  name  of  friends  bestow. 
Who  in  sport,  not  in  sorrowes  partners  are. 

Who  leaves  to  guide  the  Ship  when  stormes  arise, 
Is  guilty  both  of  sinne,  and  cowardise. 

36. 

But  when  his  noble  Friend  perceiv'd  that  he 
Yceldcd  to  tyrant  Passion  more  and  more. 
Desirous  to  partake  his  malady. 
He  watches  him  in  hope  to  cure  his  sore 

By  counsell,  and  recall  the  poysonous  Dart, 

When  it  alas  was  fixed  in  his  heart. 

37- 
When  in  the  Woods,  places  best  fit  for  care, 
Hee  to  himselfe  did  his  past  griefes  recite, 
The  'obsequious  friend  straight  followes  him,  and  there 
Doth  hide  himselfe  from  sad  Philetm  sight. 

Who  thus  exclaimes;  for  a  swolne  heart  would  breake. 
If  it  for  vent  of  sorrow  might  not  speake. 

38. 

Oh!   I  am  losty  not  in  this  Desart  Wood^ 

But  in  loves  pathlesse  Labyrinthy  there  I 

My  healthy  each  joy  and  pleasure  counted  good 

Have  losty  and  which  is  more^  my  liberty^ 
And  now  am  forest  to  let  him  sacrifice 
My  hearty  for  rash  beleeving  of  my  eyes. 
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39- 
L$ng  have  I  tiaytd^  kit  yet  have  no  religft^ 
LdHg  have  I  isv^d^  yet  havi  n$  favmr  sbmnne^ 
Became  ihe  knnva  mt  &f  my  ktliing  griefe^ 
And  I  have  ftard^  tn  make  my  ssrr&wa  knnvne^ 
For  why  alas^  if  iheg  ihmdd  ma  but  dart 
At  me  dhdaine^  ^twmtld  kill  my  mhjeSi  heart* 

40. 

But  how  ihmild  shge^  ere  I  hnpart  my  L&ve^ 

Reward  my  ardent  flame  with  itkt  desire  ? 
But  when  I  speake^  if  shee  should  angry  prme^ 
Laugh  at  my  flowing  teareSy  and  scorne  my  fire? 
ff^hy^  he  wh&  hath  all  sorrowes  hrne  before^ 
Ntedeth  not  feare  tp  be  opprest  with  more. 


Phihcratts  no  longer  can  forbearcj 

But  mnaing  to  his  lovM  Friend ;    Oh  (said  he) 
My  deare  Philetiis  he  thy  stlfe^  and  swear e 
Te  rule  that  Passion  which  new  masters  Thee^ 
And  all  thy  /amities  s  hut  if*t  may  not  be^ 
Give  to  thy  Love  but  eyes  that  it  may  see* 

42, 

Amazement  strikes  him  dumbe^  what  shall  he  doe? 
Should  he  reveale  his  Love,  he  feares  twould  prove, 
A  hindrance ;    which  should  he  deny  to  show, 
It  might  perhaps  his  deare  friends  anger  move  : 
These  doubts  h'ke  Scyila  and  Charibdis  stand. 
Whilst  Cupid  a  blind  Pilot  doth  command. 

At  last  resoiv*d  ;    how  shall  I  seeke,  said  hee^ 

To  excuse  my  selfe,  dearest  Phihcratei ; 

That  I  from  thee  have  hid  this  secrecie  ? 

Yet  censure  not,  give  me  first  leave  to  case 

My  case  with  words,  my  griefc  you  should  have  known 
Ere  this,  if  that  my  heart  had  bcene  my  owne. 
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44- 
/  am  all  Love^  my  heart  was  burnt  with  fire  \ 

From  two  bright  Sunnes  which  doe  all  light  disclose ;    -, 
First  kindling  in  my  breast  the  flame  desire^  "^ 

But  like  the  rare  Arabian  Birdy  there  rose 

From  my  hearts  ashes  never  quenched  Love^ 
fVhich  now  this  torment  in  my  soule  doth  move. 

45. 

Oh!  let  not  then  my  Passion  cause  your  hate. 

Nor  let  my  choise  offend  yoUj  or  detayne 

Tour  ancient  Friendship  ;   *tis  alas  too  late 

To  call  my  firme  affection  backe  againe : 

No  rhysicke  can  recure  my  weakrCd  state. 
The  wound  is  growne  too  great,  too  desperate, 

46. 

But  Counsell  sayd  his  Friend,  a  remedy 
Which  never  fayles  the  Patient,  may  at  least 
If  not  quite  heale  your  mindes  infirmity, 
Asswage  your  torment,  and  procure  some  rest. 

But  there  is  no  Physitian  can  apply 

A  medicine,  ere  he  know  the  Malady, 

47- 

Then  heare  me,  said  Philetus  ;   but  why  ?   Stay, 

I  will  not  toyle  thee  with  my  history, 

For  to  remember  Sorrowes  past  away. 

Is  to  renew  an  old  Calamity. 

Hee  who  acquainteth  others  with  his  mone, 

Addes  to  his  friends  griefe,  but  not  cures  his  owne. 

48. 

But  said  Philocrates,  'tis  best  in  woe,    ' 
To  have  a  faithfull  partner  of  their  care ; 
That  burthen  may  be  undergone  by  two. 
Which  is  perhaps  too  great  for  one  to  beare. 

I  should  mistrust  your  love  to  hide  from  me 
Your  thoughts,  and  taxe  you  of  Inconstancy. 
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What  shall  he  doc?   or  with  what  language  frame 

Excuse?     He  must  resolve  not  to  deny, 

But  open  his  close  thoughts,  and  inward  flame. 

With  thatj  as  prologue  to  his  Tragedy. 

Hce  sigh'd^  as  if  they'd  code  his  torments  ire, 
When  they  alas,  did  blow  the  raging  fire. 

50. 

When  yeeres  first  styl'd  me  Twcnt)*,  I  began 
To  sport  with  catching  snares  that  love  had  set, 
Like  birds  that  flutter  'bout  the  gyn,  till  tane, 
Or  the  poore  Fly  caught  in  Arachmi  net ; 

Even  so  I  sported  with  her  Beauties  light, 
Till  I  at  last  grew  blind  with  too  much  sight, 

51.  J 

First  It  came  stealing  on  me,  whiPst  I  thought, 

'Twas  casie  to  ex  pulse  it,  but  as  fire, 

Though  but  a  sparke,  soone  into  flames  is  brought, 

So  mine  grew  great,  and  quickly  mounted  higher  ; 
Which  so  have  scorch t  my  iove-struckc  soule,  that 
Still  live  in  torment,  though  each  minute  dye. 

Who  is  It,  said  PhilocraUs^  can  move 
With  charming  eyes  such  deep  afFeiftion  ? 
I  may  perhaps  assist  you  in  your  love, 
Two  can  eflFe£t  more  than  your  selfc  alone. 
My  counsell  this  thy  error  may  reclaime, 
Or  my  salt  tcares  quench  thy  annoying  flame* J 

S3- 
Nay  said  Phi  let  us  ^  oft  my  eyes  doc  flow 
Like  Nihs^  when  it  scorn es  th^oppt^cd  shore: 
Yet  all  the  watery  plenty  I   bestow, 
Is  to  my  flame  an  oyle,  which  fcedes  it  more. 
So  fame  reports  of  tlie  D^doman  spring, 
That  lights  a  torch  the  which  is  put  therein. 
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54- 
But  being  you  desire  to  know  her,  she 
Is  cadlM  (with  that  his  eyes  let  fall  a  shower 
As  if  they  faine  would  ckowne  the  memory 
Of  his  life  keepers  name,)  Constantia ;   more 

Griefe  would  not  let  him  utter;    Teares  the  best 
Expressers  of  true  iorreWj  spoke  the  rest. 

55. 
To  which  his  noble  friend  did  thus  reply: 
And  was  this  all?    What  ere  your  griefe  would  ease 
Though  a  farre  greater  taske,  beleev't  for  thee 
It  shoidd  be  soone  done  by  Phihcrates ; 

Thinke  all  you  wish  performed,  but  see,  the  day 
Tyr'd  with  its  heate  is  hasting  now  away. 

56. 

Home  from  the  silent  Woods,  night  bids  them  goe. 

But  sad  Philetus  can  no  comfort  findc, 

What  in  the  day  he  feares  of  future  woe, 

At  night  in  dreames,  like  truth,  affrights  his  mind. 

Why  do*st  thou  vex  him.  Love?     Hadst  eyes  (I  say) 
Thou  wouldst  thy  selfe  have  lov'd  Constantia, 

57- 
Philocrates  pittying  his  dolefull  mone. 
And  wounded  with  the  Sorrowes  of  his  friend. 
Brings  him  to  fayre  Constantia ;   where  alone 
Hee  might  impart  his  love,  and  eyther  end 

His  fruitlesse  hopes,  cropt  by  her  coy  disdaine. 
Ox  by  her  likingy  his  wisVt  Joyes  attaint, 

58. 

Fairest  (quoth  he)  whom  the  bright  Heavens  doe  cover ^ 
Doe  not  these  teareSy  these  speaking  teareSy  despise^ 
And  dolorous  sigheSy  of  a  submissive  Lover y 
Thus  strucke  to  th" earth  by  your  all  dazeling  Eyes, 
And  doe  not  you  contemne  that  ardent  flamey 
Which  from  your  selfey  Your  owne  faire  Beauty  came, 
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Truit  mtj  t  Img  kave  hid  my  fsve^  but  nsw 
Am  fin^t  U  shGW*t^  suck  is  my  inward  smari^ 
And  ysu  ahne  {sweet  /aire)  the  meanes  da  know 
Ti  hiak  the  uwund  of  my  imsuming  heart* 

7hfn  since  tt  meiy  in  your  powrr  doth  He 
T&  kill^  at  sav0^  Oh  heipe!   or  ikt  /  dye, 

60. 

His  gently  cniell  Love,  did  thus  reply  \ 

I  fir  ymr  paine  am  grieved^  and  vjou/d  doe 

frithoui  impeachmi[n\t  to  my  Chastity 

And  honour^  any  thing  might  pieasurt  ym. 
But  if  beyond  these  limits  you  demand^ 
I  must  not  answety  (Sir)  nor  understand* 

61, 

Belcevc  me  vertuous  maiden,  my  desire 
Is  chast  and  pious,  as  thy  Virgin  thought. 
No  flash  of  lust,  *tis  no  dishonest  fire 
Which  goes  as  soone  as  it  was  quickly  brought : 
iJ  But  as  thy  beauty  pure,  which  let  not  bee 

Eclipsed  by  disdaine,  and  cruelty, 

62. 

Oh  !    how  shall  I  reply  (quoth  shee)  thou'ast  won 

My  soule^  and  therefore  take  thy  victory  : 

Thy  eyes  and  speaches  have  my  heart  oVecome, 

And  if  I  should  deny  thee  love,  then  I 

Should  bee  a  Tyrant  to  my  selfej    that  fire 
Which  is  kept  close,  burnes  with  the  greatest  ire.  I 

'63- 

Yet  doc  not  count  my  yeelding,  llghtnesse  in  mee, 
Impute  it  rather  to  my  ardent  love, 
Thy  pleasing  carriage  long  agoc  did  win  me^ 
And  pleading  beauty  did  my  liking  move. 

Thy  eyes  which  draw  like  loadstones  with  their  might 
The  hardest  hearts^  won  mine  to  leave  me  quite. 


^a 
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64. 

Oh  !   I  am  rapt  above  the  reach,  said  hee, 

Of  thought,  my  soule  already  feeles  the  blisse 

Of  heaven,  when  (sweet)  my  thoughts  once  tax  but  thee 

With  any  crime,  may  I  lose  all  happinesse 

Is  wisht  for:    both  your  &vour  here,  and  dead, 
May  the  Just  Gods  [pour]  vengeance  on  my  head, 

65. 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  this  (behold  their  fete) 

Constantic^s  father  entred  in  the  roome. 

When  glad  Philetus  ignorant  of  his  state. 

Kisses  her  cheekes,  more  red  then  setting  Sun, 

Or  else,  the  morne,  blushing  through  clouds  of  water. 
To  see  ascending  Sol  congratulate  her. 

66. 

Just  as  the  guilty  prisoner  fearefull  stands 
Reading  his  fatall  Theta  in  the  browes 
Of  him,  who  both  his  life  and  death  commands. 
Ere  from  his  mouth  he  the  sad  sentence  knowes. 
Such  was  his  state  to  see  her  father  come. 
Nor  wisht  for,  nor  expefted  to  the  roome. 

67. 

The  inragM  old  man  bids  him  no  more  to  dare 
Such  bold  intrudence  in  that  house,  nor  be 
At  any  time  with  his  lov'd  daughter  there 
Till  he  had  given  him  such  authority, 

But  to  depart,  since  she  her  love  did  shew  him 
Was  living  death,  with  lingring  torments  to  him. 

68.  * 

This  being  knowne  to  kind  Philocrates^ 
He  cheares  his  friend,  bidding  him  banish  feare. 
And  by  some  letter  his  griev*d  minde  appease. 
And  shew  her  that  which  to  her  friendly  eare, 

Tyme  gave  no  leave  to  tell,  and  thus  his  quill 
Declares  to  her,  the  absent  lovers  will. 
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THE    LETTER. 

PHILETUS  TO   CONSTANTIA. 

ITrmt  (dean  StmU)  my  ahena  canmt  m&ve 
Tm  t&  firgfty  ar  doubt  my  ardent  Uvi; 
Fsr  wen  thin  any  meanes  to  see  you^  I 
Would  runm  through  Death^  and  all  the  miserie 
Fate  could  infiiB^  that  so  the  world  might  say^ 
In  Life  and  Death  I  iov^d  Constant ia* 
Then  let  not  (dearest  Swut)  mr  absence  sever 
Our  kves^  let  them  joined  ckseiy  stiii  together 
Give  warmth  to  one  another^  till  there  rise 
From  all  our  labours^  and  our  industries 
The  Img  expe/ied  fruits  ;   have  patience  {Sweet) 
There^s  no  man  whom  the  Summer  pleasures  greet 
Before  he  fast  the  Winter ^  none  can  say^ 
Ere  night  was  g^nr^  he  saw  the  rising  Day^ 

So  when  we  met  have  wasted  Sorrow es  nighty 
The  sunnt  of  Comfort  then  shall  give  us  light. 

^  Philetus. 

This  when  Constantia  read^  shcc  thought  her  state 

Most  happy  by  Philetus  Constancies 

And  pcrfc<ft  Love :    she  thankcs  her  flattering  Fate, 

Kisses  the  paper,  til!  with  kissing  she 

The  welcome  Characters  doth  dull  and  stayne^ 
Then  thus  with  inke  and  teares  writes  backe  againe* 

CONSTANTIA   TO    PHILETUS. 

YOur  absence  (Sir)  th&ugh  it  be  hng^  yet  / 
Neither  forget^  nor  dmbt  ymr  Constancies 

Nor  need  you  ftarey  that  I  should  yeeld  untQ 

A  not  her y  ivhat  to  your  true  Ltme  is  due* 

Afy  heart  is  yours ^  it  is  not  in  my  claime^ 

Nor  have  I  power  to  giv*t  away  againe. 

There*s  nought  but  death  can  part  our  soules^  ntf  time 

Or  angry  Friends^  shall  make  my  Love  decline  : 
But  for  the  harvest  of  our  hopes  Pie  stay^ 
U[njlesse  Death  cut  it^  tre*t  be  ripe^  c^way. 

CoNSTANTlA, 


%^ 
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70. 

Oh  !   how  this  Letter  did  exalt  his  pride ! 
More  proud  was  he  of  this,  then  Phaeton ; 
When  Phoebus  flaming  Chariot  he  did  guide, 
Before  he  knew  the  danger  was  to  come. 

Or  else  then  JasoUy  when  from  Colchos  hee 

Returned,  with  the  F/eeces  victory. 

71. 
But  ere  the  Autumne  which  faire  Ceres  crownM, 
Had  paid  the  sweating  Plow-mans  greediest  prayer; 
And  by  the  Fall  disrob'd  the  gawdy  ground 
Of  all  her  Summer  ornaments,  they  were 

By  kind  Philocrates  together  brought. 

Where  they  this  means  t'enjoy  their  freedome  wrought. 

72. 

Sweet  Mistresse,  said  PhiletuSy  since  the  time 
Propitious  to  our  votes,  now  gives  us  leave 
To  enjoy  our  loves,  let  us  not  deare  resigne 
His  long'd  for  favour,  nor  our  selves  bereave 

Of  what  we  wisht  for,  opportunitie ; 

That  may  too  soon  the  wings  of  Love  out-flie. 

73- 
For  when  your  Father,  as  his  custome  is, 
For  pleasure,  doth  pursue  the  timerous  Hare ; 
If  you'l  resort  but  thither.  Tie  not  misse 
To  be  in  those  Woods  ready  for  you,  where 
We  may  depart  in  safety,  and  no  more 
With  Dreames  of  pleasure  onely,  heale  our  sore. 

74. 
This  both  the  Lovers  soon  agreed  upon. 
But  ere  they  parted,  he  desires  that  she 
Would  blesse  his  greedy  hearing,  with  a  Song 
From  her  harmonious  voyce,  she  doth  agree 
To  his  request,  and  doth  this  Ditty  sing. 
Whose  ravishing  Notes  new  fires  to's  old  doe  bring. 
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The  Song. 


t. 

Tlmi  flyi  with  greater  spud  away^ 
Adde  [fathers  t&  thy  wings ^ 
Till  thy  hast  in  flying  hing^ 
That  wisht  fir^  and  exptSled  Day, 

2, 

Comforts  sunnfy  me  then  shall  see^ 
Thaugh  at  fint  it  darkmd  bee^ 
fVith  dangers^  yet  th&se  Clouds  being  gme^ 
Our  Day  will  put  his  lustre  m, 

3- 

Then  thmgh  Deaths  sad  night  doe  come^ 
jfptd  we  in  silence  slerpe^ 
^Lasting  Day  agen  will  greet 

Our  ravishi  Souies^  and  then  there* s  none 


Can  part  us  more^  n&  Death^  mr  Friends^ 
Being  dead^  their  power  o*rc  us  ends. 
Thus  there^s  nothing  can  dissever^ 
Hearts  which  Love  hath  joyn^d  together^ 


75. 

Feare  of  being  seen,  Phtletus  homeward  drove. 

But  ere  they  part  she  wiUiiigly  doth  give 

As  faithful!  pledges  of  her  constant  love 

Many  a  Icisse,  and  then  each  other  leave  __ 

In  griefej  though  rapt  with  joy  that  they  have  found 
A  way  to  heale  the  torment  of  their  wound. 


CONSTANTIA  AND   PHILETUS 

76. 

But  ere  the  Sun  through  many  dayes  had  run, 
Comtantia^s  charming  beauty  had  oVecome 
Guiscardo^s  heart,  and's  scorn'd  affedtion  won, 
Her  eyes,  they  conquered  all  they  shone  upon. 
Shot  through  his  eyes  such  hot  desire. 
As  nothing  but  her  love  could  quench  the  fire. 

77- 
In  roofes  which  Gold  and  Parian  stone  adorn. 
Proud  as  their  Landlords  minde,  he  did  abound. 
In  fields  so  fertile  for  their  yeerly  corne. 
As  might  contend  with  scorcht  Calabria^s  ground ; 
But  in  his  soule  where  should  be  the  best  store 
Of  surest  riches,  he  was  base  and  poore. 

78. 

Him  was  Constantia  urgM  continually 
By  her  friends  to  love,  sometimes  they  did  intreat 
With  gentle  speeches,  and  mild  courtesie, 
Which  when  they  see  despis'd  by  her,  they  threat. 
But  love  too  deep  was  seated  in  her  heart. 
To  be  worn  out  with  thought  of  any  smart. 

79- 
Her  father  shortly  went  unto  the  Wood 
To  hunt,  his  friend  Guiscardo  being  there. 
With  others  who  by  friendship  and  by  blood 
Unto  Constantia^s  aged  Father  were 

Allyed  neere,  there  likewise  were  with  these. 
His  beautious  Daughter,  and  Philocrates, 

80. 

Being  entred  in  the  pathlesse  woods,  whilst  they 
Pursue  their  game,  Philetus  which  was  late 
Hid  in  a  thicket,  carries  straight  away 
His  Love,  and  hastens  his  owne  hastie  fate. 

Which  came  too  soone  upon  him,  and  his  Sunne 

£clipsed  was,  before  it  fully  shone. 
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For  when  CQmtanUas  missed,  in  a  maze. 

Each  takes  a  scverall  course,  and  by  curst  fate 

Guisc^rda  runs,  with  a  lovc^-carried  pace 

Towards  them,  who  little  knew  their  sorrowfull  stat" 
So  hec  like  hold  harm  soaring  hye 
To  Honours,  fell  to  th'depth  of  nfiiscry. 

For  when  Gurnards  sees  his  Rival!  there. 
Swelling  with  envious  rage,  hee  comes  behind 
Phiifim^  who  such  fortune  did  not  feare, 
And  with  his  flaming  sword  a  way  doth  find 

To  his  heartj  who  ere  that  death  posscst  him  quite, 
In  these  few  words  gaspt  out  his  flying  sprite, 

83- 

0  ui  Constant ia,  my  sh&rt  race  H  runm^ 
Set  hffW  my  hlMd  thr  thintf  ground  d&th  dyiy 
Bui  Hve  thou  happier  then  thy  hve  hath  d^ne^ 
And  when  J*m  deady  thinke  sometime  upon  me. 

More  my  short  time  permits  me  not  to  tell, 
For  Jiow  death  ceizeth  me,  oh  my  deare  farewell. 

84. 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoke  these  words|  life  fled 
From's  wounded  body,  whil'st  Cmstantia  shee 
Kisses  his  cheekes  which  lose  their  lively  red, 
And  become  pale,  and  wan,  and  now  each  eye 

Which  was  so  bright,  is  like,  when  life  was  done 

A  fallen  starre^  or  an  eclipsed  Sunne, 

8s. 

Thither  Phihcrates  by's  fate  being  drove 

To  accompany  PhtUtus  Tragedy, 

Seeing  his  friend  was  dead,  and's  sorrowfull  love 

Sate  weeping  oVe  his  bleeding  body,  I 

Will  now  revenge  thy  death  (best  friend)  said  he, J 
Or  in  thy  murthcr  bearc  thee  company. 
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86. 

I  am  by  Jove  sent  to  revenge  this  fate, 
Nay,  stay  Gmicardoy  thinke  not  heaven  in  jest, 
'Tis  vaine  to  hope  flight  can  secure  thy  state. 
Then  thrusting's  sword  into  the  Villaines  brest : 
Here,  said  Philacratesj  thy  life  I  send 
A  sacrifice,  t'appease  my  slaughter'd  friend. 

87. 

But  he  fiills:   here  take  a  reward  said  he 

For  this  thy  victory,  with  that  he  flung 

His  killing  Rapier  at  his  enemy,      ^ 

Which  hit  his  head,  and  in  his  brain-pan  hung. 
With  that  he  falls,  but  lifting  up  his  eyes. 
Farewell  Constantioj  that  word  said,  he  dyes. 

88. 

What  shall  she  doe?  she  to  her  brother  runnes 
And's  cold,  and  livelesse  body  doth  imbrace, 
She  calls  to  him,  he  cannot  heare  her  moanes: 
And  with  her  kisses  warmes  his  clammy  face. 
Aly  deare  Philocrates,  shee  weeping  cryes^ 
Speake  to  thy  Sister :   but  no  voyce  replyes. 

89. 

Then  running  to  her  Love,  with  many  a  teare, 
Thus  her  minds  fervent  passion  she  express't, 
O  stay  (blest  Soule)  stay  but  a  little  here, 
And  we  will  both  hast  to  a  lasting  rest. 

Then  to  Elisiums  Mansions  both  together 
Wee'l  journey,  and  be  marryed  there  for  ever. 

90. 

But  when  she  saw  they  both  were  dead,  quoth  she, 

Oh  my  PhiletuSj  for  thy  sake  will  I 

Make  up  a  full  and  perfedl  Tragedy, 

Since  'twas  for  me  (Deare  Love)  that  thou  didst  dye; 
He  follow  thee,  and  not  thy  losse  deplore. 
These  eyes  that  saw  thee  kill'd,  shall  see  no  more. 
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91. 

It  shall  not  sure  be  «aid  that  thou  didst  dye, 
And  thy  Cm^tantia  live  since  thou  wast  slaine  : 
No|  no,  deare  SouIe>  I  will  not  stay  from  thee, 
But  constant  be  in  ac^j  as  well  as  Name. 

Then  piercing  her  sad  brest,  /  c^me^  she  cryes, 
And  Death  fir  ivir  closed  hgr  weeping  eyes. 


{ 


92p 

Her  Soule  being  fled  to  its  ctcrnall  rest, 
Her  Father  comes,  who  seeing  this,  he  falls 
To  th 'earthy  with  gncfe  too  great  to  be  exprest : 
Whose  doleful!  words  my  tyred  Mm^  me  calls 

T*  o'repassej  which  I  most  gladly  doe,  for  fcare 
That  I  should  toyle  too  much,  the  Readers  tare. 
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To  the   Right  Worshipfullj 
my  very  loving  Master,  Master 
Lambert  Osbohion^  chiefe  School- 
master of  Wtstmimttr- 

School  c. 
Sir, 

MT  childhh  Must  h  in  her  Springs  and  yet      , 
Can  $mly  shew  some  budding  of  her  ff^it^  / 
One  fr&tvne  upon  her  IVQrke  {learned  Sir)  from  you^ 
Like  some  unkinder  storme  shot  from  your  brow^ 
Would  turn  her  Spring  to  withering  Autumn *s  time^ 
And  make  her  Blossomcs  perish^  ere  their  Prime, 
But  if  you  smile  J  if  in  your  gracious  Eye 
Shce  an  auspicious  Alpha  can  descrte: 
How  soone  will  they  grow  Fruit?     How  will  they  flourish^ 
That  had  such  beames  their  infancie  to  nourish? 
fVhich  being  sprung  to  ripenesse^  expe^  then 
The  best  J  and  first  fruits  of  her  gratefuli  Pen, 

Your  most  dutifull  Schollcr, 

Abra.  Cowley. 


THE 

TRAGICALL 

HISTORIE 

OF 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 


I. 


^  T  T  7Here  Babylons  high  Walls  credlcd  were 

1  VV     By  mighty  Ninus  wife;   two  houses  joynM. 

I  One  Thisbe  liv'd  in,  Pyramus  the  faire 

In  th'other :    Earth  nere  boasted  such  a  paire. 
The  very  sencelesse  walls  themselves  combinM, 
And  grew  in  one;  just  like  their  Masters  mind. 


Thisbe  all  other  women  did  excell,  / 

The  Queene  of  Love^  lesse  lovely  was  than  she : 
And  Pyramus  more  sweet  than  tongue  can  tell, 
Nature  grew  proud  in  framing  them  so  well. 
But  Penus  envying  they  so  faire  should  be. 
Bids  her  sonnc  Cupid  shew  his  crueltie. 

3- 

The  all-subduing  God  his  Bow  doth  bend, 
And  doth  prepare  his  most  remorselesse  Dart, 
Which  he  unscene  unto  their  hearts  did  send. 
And  so  was  Love  the  cause  of  Beauties  end. 

But  could  he  sec,  he  had  not  wrought  their  smart : 
For  pittie  sure  would  have  o'recome  his  heart. 
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Like  as  a  Bird  which  in  a  Net  is  tane, 
By  strugling  more  entangles  in  the  ginne  ; 
So  they  who  in  Loves  Labyrinth  remaine, 
With  striving  never  can  a  ireedome  gaine. 
The  way  to  enter*s  broad  j    hut  being  In^ 
No  art^  no  labour,  can  an  exit  win. 


These  Lovers,  though  their  Parents  did  reprove 
Their  fires,  and  watch 'd  their  deeds  with  jealousie, 
Though  in  these  stormes  no  comfort  could  remove 
The  various  doubts,  and  feares  that  coole  hot  love; 
Though  he  nor  hers,  nor  she  his  face  could  sec, 
Yet  this  did  not  abolish  Loves  Decree, 


For  age  had  craclc'd  the  wall  which  did  them  pan, 
This  the  unantmatc  couple  soone  did  spie. 
And  here  their  inward  sorrowes  did  impart. 
Unlading  the  sad  burthen  of  their  heart. 

Though  Love  be  blindej  this  shewes  he  can  dascry 

A  way  to  lessen  his  owne  misery. 


friendly  Crannie  they  resort, 


Oft  to  the 

And  feede  themselves  with  the  coelestiall  ay  re 
Of  odoriferous  breath  ;    no  other  sport 
They  could  enjoy,  yet  thinke  the  time  but  short ; 
And  wish  that  it  againe  renewed  were, 
To  sucke  each  others  breath  for  ever  there. 


8. 

Sometimes  they  did  exclaime  against  their  fate. 
And  sometimes  they  accusM  imperiall  ycve ; 
Sometimes  repent  their  flames :    but  all  too  late  ^ 

^    The  Arrow  could  not  be  recall'd  :    their  state 

^        Ordained  was  by  yupiur  above, 

And  Cupid  had  appointed  they  should  love. 
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9- 
They  curst  the  wall  which  did  their  kisses  part, 
And  to  the  stones  their  dolorous  words  they  sent, 
As  if  they  saw  the  sorrow  of  their  heart, 
And  by  their  teares  could  understand  their  smart : 
But  it  was  hard,  and  knew  not  what  they  meant, 
Nor  with  their  sighs  (alas)  would  it  relent. 

10. 

This  in  eflFeft  they  said ;    Curs*d  wall^  O  why    •"' 

fVilt  thou  our  bodies  sever^  tvhost  true  love 

Breakes  thorow  all  thy  flintie  crueltie : 

For  both  our  soules  so  closely  joyned  lye^ 

That  nought  but  angry  Death  can  them  remove^ 
And  though  he  part  them^  yet  they'll  meet  above, 

II. 

Abortive  teares  from  their  faire  eyes  straight  flowM, 
And  damm'd  the  lovely  splendour  of  their  [si]ght. 
Which  seem'd  like  Titan^  whilst  some  watry  Cloud 
O'respreads  his  face,  and  his  bright  beames  doth  shrowd. 
Till  Vesper  chasM  away  the  conquered  light. 
And  forceth  them  (though  loth)  to  bid  Good-night, 

12. 

But  ere  Aurora^  Usher  to  the  Day, 
Began  with  welcome  lustre  to  appearc. 
The  Lovers  rise,  and  at  that  crannie  they 
Thus  to  each  other,  their  thoughts  open  lay. 
With  many  a  Sigh,  many  a  speaking  Teare, 
Whose  griefe  the  pitying  Morning  blusht  to  heare. 

Deare  Love  (quoth  Pyramus)  how  long  shall  wee 
Like  fairest  Flowers^  not  gathered  in  their  prime^ 
fVaste  precious  youth^  and  let  advantage  flee^ 
Till  wee  bewaile  (at  last)  our  crueltie 

Upon  our  selveSy  for  Beautie  though  it  shine 
Like  day^  will  quickly  finde  an  Evening  time. 
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Thenfin  {swat  Thisbe)  Itt  m  meet  this  night 

At  Ninus   Tsmhiy  without  the  Citie  ivaii^ 

Under  the  Mulherry-Treey  with  Btrrifs  white 

Ahunding^  there  t^ enjoy  mtr  wisht  delight. 

For  mounting  Love  stopt  tn  hit  course^  d&th  fal!^ 
And  l&rfg*d  Jhr^  yet  untasted  Jay^  kith  a/L 

What  though  our  cniell  parents  angry  bee  ? 
What  though  our  friends  (alas)  are  too  unJcindc  ? 
Time  now  propitious,  may  anon  deny, 
And  soone  hold  backe,  fit  opportunity. 

^Vh&  iets  dip  Fortune^  her  shall  never  finde, 

Occamn  snce  passed  by^  is  haide  hehinde^ 

16. 

Shcc  soone  agreed  to  that  which  hce  reqysr'd^ 
Fur  little  Womng  needs ^  where  Imih  consent; 
What  hec  so  long  had  pleaded,  shee  desir*d  1 
Which   f^enus  seeing,  with  bhnde  Chance  conspir'd. 
And  many  a  charming  accent  to  her  sent, 
That  shcc  (at  last)  would  frustrate  their  intent. 

17, 

Thus  Beaut le  is  by  Beauties  meanes  undone, 
Striving  to  close  these  eyes  that  make  her  bright i 
Just  like  the  Moone,  which  seekes  t'eclipse  the  Sun, 
Whence  all  her  splendour,  ail  her  beames  doe  come  ; 
So  shee,  who  fctcheth  lustre  from  their  sight. 
Doth  purpose  to  destroy  their  glorious  light. 

Unto  the  Muiberry^tree^  sweet  Thhbe  came; 

Where  having  rested  long,  at  last  shee  gan 

Against  her  Py ramus  for  to  exclaime, 

Whil'st  various  thoughts  turmoile  her  troubled  brainc; 
And  imitating  thus  the  Silver  Swan^ 
A  littie  while  before  her  Death  shee  sang. 
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COme  Love^  why  stayest  thou  ?     The  night 
ff^ill  vanish  ere  wee  taste  delight : 
The  Moone  obscures  her  selfe  from  sightj 
Thou  absenty  whose  eyes  give  her  light. 


Come  quickfyy  Deare^  be  briefe  as  Time^ 
Or  wee  by  Morne  shall  be  o^retane^ 
Loves  yoy^s  thine  owne  as  well  as  mine^ 
Spend  not  therefore  the  time  in  vaine, 

19. 

Here  doubtfull  thoughts  broke  o£F  her  pleasant  Song^ 
Against  her  love  for  staying  shee  gan  crie ; 
Her  Pyramus  shee  thought  did  tarry  long, 
And  that  his  absence  did  her  too  much  wrong. 
Then  betwixt  longing  hope,  and  jealousie, 
Shee  foares,  yet's  loth,  to  tax  his  loyal  tie. 

20. 

Sometimes  shee  thinkes,  that  hee  hath  her  forsaken ; 

Sometimes,  that  danger  hath  befallen  to  him ; 

Shee  feares  that  hee  another  love  hath  taken : 

Which  being  but  imagin'd,  soone  doth  waken 

Numberlesse  thoughts,  which  on  her  heart  doe  fling 
Feares,  that  her  fiiture  fate  too  truely  sing. 

21. 

Whil'st  shee  thus  musing  sate,  ranne  from  the  Wood 
An  angry  Lyon,  to  the  cristall  Springs 
Neere  to  that  place  ;   who  comming  from  his  food. 
His  chaps  were  all  besmear'd  with  crimson  bloud : 
Swifter  then  thought,  sweet  Thisbe  straight  begins 
To  flye  from  him,  feare  gave  her  Swallowes  wings. 
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As  shee  avoids  the  XXon^  her  desire 
Bids  her  to  stay,  lest  Pyramus  should  come, 
And  be  devoured  by  the  stcrne  Lfons  ire, 
So  shee  for  ever  burne  in  unqucncht  fire: 
But  fearc  expclls  all  reasons,  shee  doth  runnc 
Into  a  darksome  Cave,  ne*r  secnc  by  Sunne. 

23. 

With  haste  shee  let  her  looser  Mantle  fall : 
Which  when  th'enraged  Lion  did  espie, 
With  bloudy  tceth^  he  tore*t  in  pieces  small, 
WhiFst   Thnhe  ran  and  lookt  not  backe  at  all. 

For  could  the  sen  eel  esse  beast  her  face  descriei 

It  had  not  done  her  such  an  injurie, 

24. 

The  night  halfe  wasted,  Pyramus  did  come ; 
Who  seeing  printed  in  the  subtill  sand 
The  Lions  paw,  and  by  the  fountaine  some 
Of  Thisbes  garment,  sorrow  strucke  him  dumbe  : 
Just  like  a  Marble  Statue  did  he  stand, 
Cut  by  some  skilful  I  Gravers  cunning  hand. 

25. 

Recovering  breath,  'gainst  Fate  he  gan  t'exclaime, 

Washing  with  teares  the  tornc  and  bloudy  weed  : 
I  may,  satd  he,  my  selfe  for  her  death  blame  ; 
Therefore  my  bloud  shall  wash  away  that  shame : 
Since  shee  Is  dead^  wh&se  Biautit  dath  ixcfid 
All  that  fmili  man  can  ikhir  han  &r  reade, 

26. 

This  speaking,  hee  his  sharpe  Sword  drew,  and  said  | 
Rfceivi  thm  my  r^d  hkud^  ax  a  dut  dthi 
UnU  tby  camtant  LoVf^  (q  tvhkh  *ih  paid: 
I  straight  wiii  mfite  thu  in  thi  fiUasani  $hadi 
Of  €mk  Elysium  ;    wbin  wa  hdng  mH^ 
Shall  taste  thi  y^yesy  that  hen  wee  €§uid  nst  yet* 
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Then  thorow  his  brcst  thrusting  his  Sword,  Life  hies 
From  him,  and  hee  makes  haste  to  seeke  his  iaire. 
And  as  upon  the  crimsond  ground  hee  lies, 
His  bloud  spirt'd  up  upon  the  Mulberries : 
With  which  th*unspotted  berries  stained  were, 
And  ever  since  with  Red  they  coloured  are. 

28. 

At  last,  came  Thishe  from  the  Den,  for  feare 
Of  disappointing  Pyramus^  being  shee 
Was  bound  by  promise,  for  to  meete  him  there : 
But  when  shee  saw  the  Berries  changed  were 
From  white  to  blacke,  shee  knew  not  certainely 
It  was  the  place  where  they  agreed  to  be. 

29. 

With  what  delight  from  the  darke  Cave  shee  came^ 

Thinking  to  tell  how  shee  escap'd  the  Beast ; 

But  when  shee  saw  her  Py ramus  lie  slaine, 

In  what  perplcxitie  shee  did  remaine  ! 

Shee  teares  her  Golden  haire,  and  beates  her  brest, 
All  signes  of  raging  sorrow  shee  exprest. 

30. 
Shee  cries  'gainst  mighty  Jove^  and  then  doth  take 
His  bleeding  body  from  the  moistned  ground. 
Shee  kisses  his  pale  face,  till  shee  doth  make 
It  red  with  kissing,  and  then  seekes  to  wake 

His  parting  soule  with .  mournflill  words,  and's  wound 
Washeth  with  teares,  which  her  sweet  speech  confound. 

31- 
But  afterwards  recovering  breath,  quoth  shee, 
{Alas)  what  chance  hath  parted  thee  and  I? 
0  tell  what  evill  hath  befallen  to  thee^ 
That  of  thy  Death  I  may  a  Partner  bee  : 

-ill  —  - 


Tell  Thisbty  what  hath  caus'd  this  Tragedie. 
He  hearing  Thisbe's  name,  lift  up  his  eye, 
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And  on  his  Love  he  rais'd  his  dying  head: 
Where  striving  long  for  breath,  at  last,  said  hee ; 
0  Thisbe,  I  am  hasting  U  the  dtad^ 
And  canmt  IhqU  that  Wound  my  fian  hath  bnd : 
Farnvili^  iwtet  Thisbe,  wte  must  partid  i^u^ 
pQr  angry  Death  will  fine  me  g&i  fr&m  Thee. 

Life  did  from  him,  hee  from  his  Mistris  part^ 
Leaving  his  L&ve  to  languish  here  in  woe* 
What  shall  shee  doe  ?     How  shall  shee  ease  her  heart  ? 
Or  with  what  language  speake  her  inward  smart  ? 
Usurping  passion  reason  doth  oVeflow, 
Shee  sweares  that  with  her  Pyramus  shee'l  goe. 

Then  takes  the  Sword  wherewith  her  Love  was  slaine^ 

With  Pyramm  his  crimson  blood  warme  still ; 

And  said.  Oh  stay  {blest  Souk)  that  so  wee  twaine 

May  g&e  together j  where  wee  shall  renwine 
In  endlesii  jfoy^s^  and  never  feare  the  ill 
Of  gmdgtng  Friends  :    Then  she  her  selfe  did  kill 
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To  tell  what  griefe  their  Parents  did  sustaine, 
Were  more  than  my  rude  QnlW  can  overcome » 
Many  a  teare  they  spent,  but  all  m  vaine, 
F&r  weeping  calls  n&t  backe  the  Dead  againe. 

They  both  were  layed  \n  one  Grave,  life  done, 
And  these  few  words  were  writ  upon  the  Tom  be. 


PYRAMUS   AND  THISBE 


Epitaph. 


UNdemeatb  this  Marble  Stonty 
Lye  two  Beauties  joyn^d  in  one. 

2. 

Two  whose  loves  Death  could  not  sever^ 
For  both  liv*dy  both  dy^d  together. 


Two  whose  Soules^  being  too  divine 

For  earthy  in  their  owne  Spheare  now  shine. 


JVho  have  left  their  Loves  to  Fame^ 
And  their  earth  to  earth  againe. 


FINIS. 
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An  Elegie  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able, Dudiey  Lord  Carleton^  Viscount  Dor- 
chester y  late  Principall  Secretary  of  State* 

THf  tnfernail  SisUrs^  did  a  Caumt/i  call 
Of  nil  iht  fitnds^  is  the  Utuk  Stygian  Hall  ^ 
The  dire  Tartarean  Monsien^  hating  iigkt^ 
Btgst  hy  dismal!  Erebus^  and  Night, 
Whfr€ise*re  dispm^d  ahrmd^  hearing  the  Fame 
Of  their  aaursid  merting^  ihiihrr  came 
Revenge,  whose  greedy  mind  no  Blood  can  fill^ 
And  Envie,  never  satisfied  with  ill 
Thither  blind  Boldnes^c,  and  impatient  Rage, 
Resortedy  with  Death's  neighhur  envims  Age, 
And  Meiungers  diseases^  wheresce^re 
Then  wandring^  at  the  Senate  present  were : 
Wh&m  to  oppressc  the  Earthy  the  Furies  sent 
TV  spare  the  Guilty^  vex  the  innocent. 
The  Councel!  thus  dissolv^d^  an  angry  fever^ 
Whose  quench iesse  thirsty  hy  hhod  iva$  sated  never : 
Envying  the  Riches^  Hmmr^  Greatnesses  Lsve^ 
And  {^ertue  {Loadstone^  which  all  these  did  m&ve) 
Of  Noble  Carleton,  him  she  toakt  away^ 
And  like  a  greedy  Fulture  seised  her  prey  : 
tVeep  with  me  each  wh&  either  reades  Qr  heareSy 
And  kn&w  his  hsse^  deserves  his  Cauntries  teans  : 
The  Muses  Ust  a  Patron  by  hh  Fate^ 
Vertue  a  Husband ^  and  a  Prop  the  State, 
Sol's  Chorus  WffpcSy  and  to  adome  his  Herse 
Calliope  wmld  sing  a  Tragic ke  Ferse, 

And  had  there  been  befire  no  Spring  of  theirSy 
They  would  have  made  a  Helicon  wtth  tea  res* 
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An  Elegie  on  the  death  of  my  loving  Friend 
and  Cousen,  Master  Richard  Clerke^  late  of 
Uncolns  Inne^  Gent. 

IT  was  decreed  by  stedfast  Destinie^ 
{The  world  from  Chaos  turned)  that  all  should  die,  ... 
Hee  who  durst  fearelesse  passe  blacke  Acheron 
And  dangers  of  the  infernall  Region^ 
Leading  Hells  triple  Porter  captivate^ 
Was  overcome  himselfiy  by  conquering  Fate, 
The  Roman  Tullie's  pleasing  Eloquence^ 
Which  in  the.  Eares  did  locke  up  every  Sence 
Of  the  rapt  hearer^  his  mellifluous  breath 
Could  not  at  all  charme  unremorselesse  Death, 
Nor  Solon  so  by  Greece  admir*dy  could  save 
Himselfe  with  all  his  Wisdomey  from  the  Grave, 
Sterne  Fate  brought  Maro  to  his  Funerall  flame^ 
And  would  have  ended  in  that  fire  his  Fame; 
Burning  those  lofty  Lines^  which  now  shall  be 
Times  conquerersy  and  out-last  Eternity. 
Even  so  lov*d  Clerk  from  death  no  scape  could  findy 
Though  arnCd  with  great  Alcides  valiant  mind. 
He  was  adorrCd  in  yeeres  though  farre  more  youngy 
With  learned  Cicero's,  or  a  sweeter  Tongue, 
And  could  dead  Virgil  heare  his  lofty  strainey 
He  would  condemne  his  owne  to  fire  againe. 
His  youth  a  Solons  wisdome  did  presagey 
Had  envious  Time  but  given  him  Solons  age. 
Who  would  not  therefore  noWy  if  Learnings  friendy 
Bewaile  his  fatall  and  untimely  end : 
Who  hath  such  hardy  such  unrelenting  EyeSy 
As  would  not  weep  when  so  much  Vertue  dyes? 
The  God  of  Poets  doth  in  darknesse  shrowd 
His  glorious  faccy  and  weepes  behind  a  Cloud, 
The  doUfrll  Muses  thinking  now  to  write 
Sad  Elegies,  their  teares  confound  their  sight : 
But  him  to  Elysiums  lasting  Joyes  they  bringy 
Where  winged  Angels  his  sad  Requiems  sing, 
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PHmhm  expulsM  by  the  a[pp] reaching  Night 
BfushM,  and  for  shame  clos'tl  in  his  bashfull  light j 
Whilst  r  with  leaden  M&rpkaa  overcome. 
The  Muit\  whom  I  adore^  enterd  the  roome. 
Her  hayrc  with  looser  curiositie. 
Did  on  her  comely  backe  disheverd  lye. 
Her  Eyes  with  such  artradlive  beauty  shone, 
As  might  have  wak*d  sleeping  Endyftmn, 
She  bid  me  rise,  and  promis*d  I  should  see 
Those  Fieldsj  those  Mansions  of  Felicity, 
Wee  mortalls  so  admire  at:    Speaking  thus. 
She  lifts  me  up  upon  wing'd  Pegasm. 
On  whom  I  rid  :    knowing  where  ever  she 
Did  goe,  that  place  must  needs  a  T'tmpe  be. 

No  sooner  was  my  flying  Courser  come 
To  the  blest  dwellings  of  Eiyiium  : 
When  straight  a  thousand  unknowne  joycs  resort. 
And  hemm'd  me  round  :    Chast  loves  innocuous  sport* 
A  thousand  sweets,  bought  with  no  following  Gall, 
Joyes,  not  like  ours,  short,  but  perpctualU 
How  many  objedts  charme  my  wandring  eye, 
Arid  bi3  my  soule  gaze  there  eternally? 
Here  in  full  strcames,  Bacchus  thy  liquor  flowes, 
Nor  knowes  to  ebbe :    here  y&va  broad  Tree  bestowc 
Distilling  hony,  heere  doth  NtSfar  passe 
Willi  copious  current  through  the  verdant  Grasse* 
Here  Hyacinth^  his  fate  writ  in  his  lookes, 
And  thou  Nardssm  loving  still  the  Brookes, 
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Once  lovely  boyes ;  and  Acts  now  a  Flower, 

Are  nourisht,  with  that  rarer  herbe,  whose  power 

Created  thee,  Warres  potent  God,  here  growe$ 

The  spotlesse  Lillie,  and  the  blushing  Rose. 

And  all  those  divers  ornaments  abound. 

That  variously  may  paint  the  gawdy  ground. 

No  Willow,  sorrowes  Garland,  there  hath  roome. 

Nor  Cypresse,  sad  attendant  of  a  Tombe. 

None  but  ApolUs  Tree,  and  th'Ivie  Twine 

Imbracing  the  stout  Oake,  the  fruitfuU  Vine, 

And  Trees  with  golden  Apples  loaded  downe. 

On  whose  faire  toppes  sweet  Philomel  alone, 

Unmindfiill  of  her  former  miserie. 

Tunes  with  her  voyce  a  ravishing  Harmonie. 

Whilst  all  the  murmuring  Brookes  that  glide  along. 

Make  up  a  burthen  to  her  pleasing  Song. 

No  Scritchewliy  sad  companion  of  the  Night, 

Or  hideous  Raven  with  prodigious  flight 

Presaging  future  ill.     Nor,  Progne^  thee 

Yet  spotted  with  young  Itis  Tragedie, 

Those  Sacred  Bowers  receive.     There's  nothing  there, 

That  is  not  pure,  immaculate,  and  rare. 

Turning  my  greedy  sight  another  way, 

Under  a  row  of  storme-contemning  Bay, 

I  saw  the  Thracian  Singer  with  his  lyre 

Teach  the  deafe  stones  to  heare  him,  and  admire. 

Him  the  whole  Poets  Chorus  compass'd  round. 

All  whom  the  Oake,  all  whom  the  Lawrell  crown'd. 

There  banishM  Ovid  had  a  lasting  home. 

Better  than  thou  couldst  give  ingratefuil  Rome ; 

And  Lucan  (spight  of  Nero)  in  each  veine 

Had  every  drop  of  his  spilt  bloud  againe  : 

Homerj  Sol^s  first  borne,  was  not  poore  or  blinde. 

But  saw  as  well  in  body  as  in  minde. 

Ttt//iV,  grave  CatOy  Soloriy  and  the  rest 

Of  Greece*s  admir'd  Wisemen,  here  possest 

A  large  reward  for  their  past  deeds,  and  gaine 

A  life,  as  everlasting  as  their  Fame. 

By  these,  the  valiant  Heroes  take  their  place. 
All  who  Sterne  Death  and  perils  did   imbrace 
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For  f^irtuei  cauie.     Great  AUxmndtr  there 
Laughing  at  the  Earth's  simall   Empire,  did  wearc 
A  Nobler  Crowne,  than  the  whole  world  could  give. 
There  did  H^ratiui  C^chs^  Sceva^  live, 
And  valiant  Decius^  who  now  freely  cease 
From  Warrcj  and  purchase  an  eternall  peace* 

Next  them^  beneath  a  Mirtle  Bowre,  where  Doves," 
And  gall-lesse  Pidgeons  build  their  nests,  all  Loves 
Faith  full  perscverers,  with  amorous  kisses^ 
And  soft  imbraces^  taste  their   greediest  wishes* 
Leander  with  his  beauteous  Hfro  playes. 
Nor  are  they  parted  with  dividing  Seas, 
Ponia  injoycs  her  Brutus^  Death  no  more 
Can  now  divorce  their  Wedding,  as  before* 
Th'nhe  her  Pyramki  kiss'd,  his  Thhhi  hee 
Embraced,  each  blest  with  th'others  company. 
And  every  couple  alwayes  dancings  sing 
Eternall  Ditties  to  Eiysiums  King* 
But  see  how  soone  these  pleasures  fade  away^ 
How  neere  to  Evening  is  delights  short  Day  ? 
For  th'watching  Bird,  true  Nt4ndus  of  the  Light 
Straight  crowd :  and  all  these  vanish t  from  my  sight* 
My  very  Muse  her  selfe  forsooke  mee  too* 
Me  griefe  and  wonder  wakM  :  What  should  I  doe  f 
Oh  !  let  me  follow  thee  (said  I)  and  goe 
From  life,  that  I  may  Dreame  for  ever  so* 
With  that  my  flying  Aduse  I  thought  to  claspe 
Within  my  armes,  but  did  a  shadow  graspe, 

Yhus  chiifest  y^ya  gftde  tuith  the  swiftest  streamt^ 
And  ail  mr  greatest  pkasure^s  hut  a  Dreame. 
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On  his  Majesties  returm  out  of  Scotland* 

GReat  Charles :    there  stop  you  Trumpeters  of  Famc^ 
(For  he  who  speakcs  his  Titles,  his  great  Name 
Must  have  a  breathing  time,)  Our  King:  stay  there, 
TePc  by  degrei^  let  the  inquisitive  earc 
Be  held  in  doubt,  and  ere  you  say,  h  tomf^ 
Let  every  heart  prepare  a  spatious  roome 
For  ample  joyes:    then  /^  sing  as  loud 
As  thunder  shot  from  the  divided  cloud* 

Let  Cygnui  plucke  from  the  Arahian  waves 
The  ruby  of  the  rocke,  the  pearle  that  paves 
Great  Neptunes  Court,  let  every  sparrow  bearc 
From  the  three  Sisters 'weeping  barkc  a  teare* 
Let  spotted  Lynces  their  sharpe  tallons  fill 
With  chrystall  fetch'd  from  the  Pr&methfan  hill. 
Let  Cythirtas  birds  fresh  wreathes  compose, 
Kiiitting  the  pale  fac't  Lillie  with  the  Rose. 
Let  the  selfe-gotten  Phoenix  rob  his  nest, 
Spoilc  his  owne  funerall  pile,  and  all  his  best 
Of  Myrrhe,  of  Frankincense,  of  Casua  brings 
To  strew  the  way  for  our  returned  King. 

Let  every  post  a  Panegyric ke  weare, 
Each  wall,  each  pillar  gratulations  beare  : 
And  yet  let  no  man  invocate  a  Muse  \ 
The  very  matter  will  it  selfe  infuse 
A  sacred  fury.     Let  the  merry  Bells 
(For  unknowne  joyes  worke  unknowne  miracles) 
Ring  without  helpe  of  Sfxtany  and  presage 
A  new*made  holy-day  for  future  age* 

And  if  the  Ancients  us*d  to  dedicate 
A  golden  Temple  to  propitious  fate. 
At  the  returne  of  any  Noble  men, 
Of  Heroes,  or  of  Emperours,  wee  must  then 
Raise  up  a  doubJe  Trophee^  for  their  fame 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  our  CHARLES  his  name. 
Who  is  there  where  all  vertues  mingled  flow  ? 
Where  no  defcfts,  no  imperfections  grow  ? 
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Whose  head  is  alwayes  crown'd  with  viftory, 

Snatch'd  from  Bellonas  hand,  him  luxury 

In  peace  debilitates,  whose  tongue  can  win, 

Tullies  owne  Garland,  to  him  pride  creeps  in. 

On  whom  (like  Atlas  shoulders)  the  propt  state 

(As  he  were  Primum  Mobile  of  fate) 

Solely,  relies,  him  blind  ambition  moves. 

His  tyranny  the  bridled  subje<5t  proves. 

But  all  those  vertues  which  they  all  possest 

Divided,  are  collected  in  thy  brest, 

Great  Charles -y    Let  Casar  boast  P[hd]rsalias  fight, 

Honorius  praise  the  Parthians  imfeyn'd  flight. 

Let  Alexander  call  himself  Joves  peere, 

And  place  his  Image  next  the  Thunderer, 

Yet  whilst  our  Charles  with  equall  ballance  reignes 

'Twixt  Mercy  and  Astrea^  and  maintaines 

A  noble  peace,  'tis  he,  'tis  onely  he 

Who  is  most  neere,  most  like  the  Deitie. 


A  Song  on  the  same. 

HEnce  clouded  lookes^  hence  briny  teares 
Hence  eye^  that  sorrows  livery  weares. 
What  though  a  while  Apollo  please 
To  visit  the  Antipodes? 
ITet  he  returneSy  and  with  his  light 
Expelsy  what  he  hath  caus^dy  the  night. 
IVhat  though  the  spring  vanish  awayy 
And  with  it  the  earths  forme  decay  ? 
Tet  at*s  new  birth  it  will  restore 
What  ifs  departure  tooke  before. 
What  though  we  mist  our  absent  King 
Erewhile?     Great  Charles  is  come  aginy 
Andy  with  his  presence  makes  us  knoWy 
The  gratitude  to  Heaven  wee  owe. 
So  doth  a  cruell  storme  impart 
And  teach  us  Paiinurus  art. 
So  from  salt  fioudsy  wept  by  our  eyeSy 
A  joyfull  Venus  doth  arise. 
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rEst  the  misconstring  world  should  chance  to  siy, 
_^  I  durst  not  but  in  secret  murmurs  ptay, 
To  whisper  in  Jffvn  eare, 
How  much  I  wish  that  ninemJl, 
Or  gape  at  such  a  great  ones  fall. 

This  let  all  ages  heare, 
And  fbturc  times  fn  my  soules  pifture  see 
What  I  abhorre,  what  I  desire  to  bee* 

I  would  not  be  a  Puritan^  though  he 

Can  preach  two  houres,  and  yet  his  Sermon  be 

But  halfc  a  quaner  long, 
Though  from  his  old  mechanicke  trade 
By  vision  hcc's  a  Pastor  made. 

His  faith  was  grown e  so  strong. 
Nay  though  he  thinke  to  gaine  salvatioHj 
By  calling  th'Pope  the  Whore  of  Babylon » 

3- 
I  would  not  be  a  School- master,  though  he 
His  Rods  no  lesse  than  Faua  deemes  to  be, 

Though  he  tn  many  a  place, 
Turnes  LUly  oftner  than  his  gowncs. 
Till  at  the  last  hce  make  the  Nownes, 

Fight  with  the  Verbes^  apace* 
Nay  though  he  can  m  a  Poetickc  heat. 
Figures,  borne  since,  out  of  poo  re  VirgtU  beat. 


I  would  not  be  Justice  of  Peaccj  though  he 
Can  with  equality  divide  the  Fee, 

And  stakes  with  his  Clarke  draw. 
Nay  though  he  sit  upon  the  place 
Of  Judgement  with  a  learned  face 

Intricate  as  the  Law* 
And  whilst  he  mulcts  enormities  demurely, 
Briftk«  Prisiiam  head  with  sentences  securely. 
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5. 

I  would  not  be  a  Courtier,  though  he 
Makes  his  whole  life  the  truest  Comedy: 

Although  he  be  a  man 
In  whom  the  Taylors  forming  Art, 
And  nimble  Barber  claime  more  part 

Than  Nature  her  selfe  can. 
Though,  as  he  uses  men,  'tis  his  intent 
To  put  off  death  too,  with  a  Complement. 

6. 

From  Lawyers  tongues,  though  they  can  spin  with  ease 
The  shortest  cause  into  a  Paraphrase, 

From  Usurers  conscience 
(For  swallowing  up  young  Hey  res  so  fast 
Without  all  doubt,  they'l  choakt  at  last) 

Make  me  all  innocence 
Good  Heaven ;   and  from  thy  eyes,  6  Justice  keepe. 
For  though  they  be  not  blind,  they're  oft  asleepe. 

7- 
From  Singing-mens  Religion  ;   who  arc 
Alwayes  at  Church  just  like  the  Crowes,  'cause  there 

They  builcf  themselves  a  nest. 
From  too  much  Poetry,  which  shines 
With  gold  in  nothing  but  its  lines. 

Free,  6  you  powers,  my  brest. 
And  from  Astronomy  within  the  skies 
Finds  fish,  and  bulls,  yet  doth  but  Tantalize. 

8. 

From  your  Court-Madams  beauty,  which  doth  carry 
At  morning  May,  at  night  a  January. 

From  the  grave  City  brow 
(For  though  it  want  an  R,  it  has 
The  letter  of  Pythagoras) 

Keepe  me  6  Fortune  now, 
And  chines  of  beefe  innumerable  send  me. 
Or  from  the  stomacke  of  the  Guard  defend  me. 
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This  ondy  grant  mc  :    that  my  meaiies  may  Ijre 
Too  low  for  envicj  for  contempt  too  high- 
Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone, 
Th'ignote  are  better  than  ill  knowne 
R[u]mor  can  ope  the  grave* 
Acquaintance  I  would  hug,  but  when't  depends 
Not  from  the  number^  but  the  choyse  of  friends, 

10. 

Bookes  should,  not  businessc,  entertalne  the  hght, 
And  sle^pe,  as  undisturbM  as  death  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Then  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxurie. 

My  garden  painted  ore 
With  natures  hand,  not  arts  and  pleasures  yields 
Horace  might  cnvic  in  his  Sabm  field, 

II* 
Thus  would  I  double  my  lifes  feding  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  and  happy  state, 
I  would  nor  feare^  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  nighty 
To  morrow  let  my  Sunne  his  bcames  dii^play, 
Of  in  clouds  hide  them  \    I  havf  Uv^d  to  (ia\K 

A  Poeiicail  Revenge. 

WE^fmimttr-Hail  a  friend  and  I  agreed 
To  meet  in  ;    hec  (some  busincs  'twas  did  breed 
His  absence)  came  not  there  j    I  up  did  goc, 
To  the  next  Court  for  though  I  could  not  know 
Much  what  they  meant,  yet  I  might  see  and  heare 
(As  most  spe^ators  doe  at  Theater) 
Things  very  strange ;    Fortune  did  seeme  to  grace 
My  comming  there,  and  helpt  me  to  si  place, 
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But  bemg  newljr  setled  at  the  sport, 

A  senii-gcfitktnan  of  th'Inncs  of  Court, 

In  m  Satfin  stitte,  redeemed  but  yesterday  j 

One  wbo  is  ravt&ht  with  %  Cock-pit  Playj 

Who  prajres  God  to  deliver  him  from  no  cvill 

Bcstde  %  Taylors  bill,  and  fcares  no  Devi II 

Besides  a  Serjeajit,  c!irust  me  from  my  seat : 

At  which  I  gan  to  quarrell^  till  a  neat 

Man  in  a  ruffe  (whom  therefore  I  did  take 

For  Barrister)  opened  his  mouth  and  &pake ; 

Boy,  get  you  gone»  this  is  no  Schoole ;    Oh  no; 

For  if  it  were,  all  you  gown'd-men  would  goe 

Up  fof   false  Latin  ;    they  grew  stra^ight  to  be 

Inccnst,  I  fcar'd  they  would  have  brought  on  me 

An  Atlion  of  Trespas,  till  th*young  man 

AAncaatd,  in  the  Sattin  suit,  began 

Xo  strike  me:    doubtlesse  there  had  beene  a  fray, 

Had  not  I  providently  skipp'd  away, 

Without  replying;   for  to  scould  is  ill, 

%Vhere  every  tongue's  the  clapper  of  a  Mill, 

Afid  can  out-sound  H&mfrs  Gmdivut ;   so 

Awij  got  I :    but  ere  I  ferre  did  goe, 

I  flung  (the  Darts  of  wounding  Pattrit) 

Tbcie  two  or  three  sharpc  curses  backe :    May  hee 

Be  l^  his  Father  in  his  Study  tookc 

At  Shaktipiam  Playes,  in  stead  of  my  L*   Ceake^ 

May  hee  (though  all  his  Writings  grow  as  soone 

Aa  BmiifTt  out  of  estimation) 

Get  hiro  a  Poets  name,  and  so  ne*r  come 

Into  a  Sergeants,  or  dead  Judges  roome* 

May  hec  (for  'tis  sinne  in  a  Lawyer) 

True  Latin  use  to  speake,  even  at  the  Barre. 

May  hee  become  some  poo  re  Physicians  prey, 

Who  keeper  m^n  with  that  conscience  tn  delay 

Ai  be  his  Clyents  doth,  till  his  health  bee 

As  brrc  frech^d  as  a  Greeke  Nowues  pedigree. 

Najy  for  til  that,  may  the  disease  be  gone 

Ncfer  but  in  the  long  Vacation* 

May  Nctgbboufs  use  all  Quarrels  to  decide ; 

Bus  if  for  Law  any  to  L&ndm  ride, 
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Of  all  those  Clyents  may  no  one  be  his, 
Unlessc  lie  come  in  Forma  Pauperis, 

Grant  this  you  Gods,  that  favour  Poetry^ 
That  so  at  last  these  ccaselesse  tongues  may  be 
Broaght  into  reformation,  and  not  dare 
To  quarrell  with  a  thrcdbare  Biack  ;    but  spare 

Them  who  beare  Scholars  names,  lest  some  one  take 

SpleenCj  and  another  Ignsramm  make. 


Tb  the  Duchesse  of  BuckingJmm. 

IF  I  should  say,  that  in  your  face  were  seene 
Natures  best  Pifture  of  the  Cyprian  Quccne  ; 
If  I  should  sweare  under  Mina^a^s  Name, 
Potts  (who  Prophets  are)  fore-told  your  famC| 
The  future  age  would  thinke  it  flatterie, 
But  to  the  present  which  can  witnesse  be, 
'T would  seeme  beneath  your  high  deserts,  as  farre, 
As  you  above  the  rest  of  Women  are. 

When  M minors  name  with  f^Uiiers  joynM  I  see, 
How  doe  I   reverence  your  Nobilitie  ! 
But  when  the  vertucs  of  your  Stock  I  view, 
(Envi'd  in  your  dead  Lord,  admirM  in  you) 
I  hatfe  adore  them  :    for  what  woman  can 
Besides  your  setfe  (nay  I  might  say  what  man) 
Both  Sexe,  and  Birth,  and  Fate,  and  yeeres  excell 
In  minde.  In  fame,  in  worth,  in  living  well  ? 

Oh,  how  had  this  begot  Idolatrie, 
If  you  had  livM  in  the  Worlds  itifancie. 
When  mans  too  much  Religion,  made  the  best 
Or  Deities,  or  Semi-gods  at  least  ? 
But  wee,  forbidden  this  by  pietie, 
Or,  if  wee  were  not,  by  your  modestfe^ 
Will  make  our  hearts  an  Altar,  and  there  pray 
Not  to,  but  for  you,  nor  that  England  may 
Enjoy  your  equal  1,  when  you  once  are  gone. 
But  what's  more  possible,  t'enjoy  you  long. 
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To  his  very  much  honoured  Godfather j 
Master  A.  B. 

I    Love  (for  that  upon  the  wings  of  Fame  I 

Shall  perhaps  mock  Death  or  times  Darts)  my  Name.    ^ 
I  love  it  more,  because  'twas  given  by  you ; 
I  love  it  most,  because  'twas  your  name  too. 
For  if  I  chance  to  slip,  a  conscious  shame 
Plucks  me,  and  bids  me  not  defile  your  name. 

I'm  glad  that  Citie  t'whom  I  ow'd  before, 
(But  ah  me !   Fate  hath  crost  that  willing  Score) 
A  Father,  gave  me  a  God&ther  too. 
And  I'm  more  glad,  because  it  gave  me  you; 

Whom  I  may  rightly  thinke,  and  terme  to  be 

Of  the  whole  Citie  an  Epitomie. 

I  thanke  my  carefull  Fate,  which  found  out  one 
(When  Nature  had  not  licenced  my  tongue 
Farther  then  cryes)  who  should  my  office  doe ; 
I  thanke  her  more,  because  shee  found  out  you : 

In  whose  each  looke,  I  may  a  sentence  see ; 

In  whose  each  deed,  a  teaching  Homily. 

How  shall  I  pay  this  debt  to  you?     My  Fate 

Denyes  me  Indian  Pearle  or  Persian  Plate. 

Which  though  it  did  not,  to  requite  you  thus, 

Were  to  send  Apples  to  AlcinoUs^ 

And  sell  the  cunning'st  way :    No,  when  I  can 

In  every  Leafe,  in  every  Verse  write  Man, 

When  my  Quill  relisheth  a  Schoole  no  more. 

When  my  pen-feather'd  Muse  hath  learnt  to  soare. 

And  gotten  wings  as  well  as  feet ;   looke  then 

For  equall  thankes  from  my  unwearied  Pen  : 
Till  future  ages  say;  'twas  you  did  give 
A  name  to  me,  and  I  made  yours  to  live. 
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An  Elegie  on  the  Death  of 
M"^  Anne  Whkjidd, 

SHe^^t  dmd^  and  Me  the  houre  that  mli  her  hence^ 
fVith  ai  much  quiitneue  and  inmcma. 
And  ^ih  as  difficult  a  taske  ts  winne 
Her  trav filing  souk  hacke  is  its  former  Inne^ 
A$  firct  that  hure^  fied  without  tra^  away^ 
Tq  tume^  and  st&p  the  current  of  the  day* 

Whai^  shall  we  weepe  for  thii  ?  and  c loath  our  iyi 
With  sorrow y  the  Graves  mount hg  Liveried 
Or  shall  we  sigh?   and  with  thai  pious  winde 
Drive  faster  on  what  we  alreadie  finde 
Too  swifi  for  uSy  her  soule  I     No ;    $hu  who  dy^de 
Like  the  iickt  Sunne^  when  Nighi  entomkes  his  pridii 
Or  Treei  in  Autumne^  when  unseene  decay 
And  shw  consumption  sieales  the  leaves  away^ 
Without  one  murmur^  shnves  that  ihe  did  m 
Death  as  a  good^  not  as  a  miseries 

And  so  she  went  t&  undiscovered  Fields^ 
From  whence  no  path  h&pe  of  returning  yeelds 
Ti  any  Traveller^  and  it  must  be 
Our  solace  now  io  court  her  memorie. 
IVee^l  tell  how  love  was  dandled  in  her  eye^ 
Yet  curbed  with  a  beseeming  gravities 
And  how  (beleevi  it  you  thai  heare  or  reade) 
Beaut  ie  and  C  ha  it  i  tie  met  and  agreed 
In  hery  although  a  Courtier  :    IV ee  will  tell 
How  far  re  her  noble  spirit  did  excel/ 
HerSy  nay  our  Scxe  :   wee  will  repeat  her  Name^ 
And  force  the  Letters  to  an  Anagram. 
Whitfield  wee^l  cry^  and  amorous  windes  shall  be 
Ready  io  snatch  that  words  sweet  harmonie 
Ere  *iis  spoke  out :    Thus  wee  must  dull  grief es  stingy 
And  cheat  the  sorrow  that  her  hssi  would  bring: 
Thus  in  our  hearts  wee* I  bury  her^  and  there 
Weil  write^  Here  lyes  Whitfield  the  chastj  and  faireT 

Art  may  no  doubt  a  statelier  Tombe  inz^ent^ 

Bui  not  like  ihii^  a  living  Monument, 
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in  Elegie  on  the  Death  of  John  Little- 
tm  Esquire,  Sonne  and  Heire  to  Sir  Thomas 
Uidmn^  who  was  drowned  leaping  into  the  water 
to  save  his  younger  Brother, 


vm 


must  theit  ivaun  smlU  againeF  and  piay 
About  the  yh^rr^  at  ihry  did  yetUrdayF 
^Ul  thi  Sun  cmrt  them  still?   and  shall  they  ihnv 
h  £9nsd&m  wrinckif  Jurrmjued  &n  their  iftow^ 
f§  the  thinty  Tntvtlhr  may  say, 
mm  actunty  g&e  turne  s&me  $ther  way? 
It  I J  utijuft  I   if  lack  flsudy  thy  gut  It  /j  m&re^ 
uMg  fr&m  his  ksu^  then  all  thy  watry  st&re 
r  give  thii  tea  res  to  mmrne  fir :   Birds  shall  tee 
tnd  Biasts  hencfforth  afraid  t&  drinke  ^f  thee, 

fyhat  have  /  said?    my  pimu  rage  hath  beene 
Ti*  b^tj  and  afh  whilst  it  aauseth  sinne^ 
Tb$9f*rt  iffn^iffif  I  knsxjUy  still  cleart^  and  bright^ 
whimt  S0  pure  a  tmle  shmld  take  it's  flight* 
Imx/  it  my  angry  zeale  cmfirCd?  f&r  hee 
fast  fuarrell  with  his  Iwe  and  pietie^ 
TAtfi  w^id  revenge  his  death.     Oh  I  shall  sinm^ 
^And  wish  an&n  he  had  lesse  vert  urns  heene* 
Fvr  whrn  his  Bret  her  (tea  res  for  him  rde  spili^ 
fcf  th€y*re  all  challeng\i  ty  the  greater  HI) 
^irugiid  f&r  life  with  the  rude  waves ^  he  tm 
timpt  in^  and  when  hope  m  faint  beame  L&uld  shmf^ 
fjiit  (haritie  slmie  m&st ;    thou  shalt^  said  hee^ 
Live  with  mey  Brsthtr^  pr  Hi  dye  with  thee  | 
\Amd  t^  he  did :    Had  he  beene  thine^  S  Rome, 
llmt  wmidit  have  ealPd  this  death  a  jVIartyrdome^ 
tnJ  Saynted  him;    my  cQmciena  give  me  kavej 
fie  eke  w  /«;    if  fate  will  us  bereave 
■*  r  llnm  Wi  bwmir'd  living^  there  must  be 
kimde  §f  rnHrtHCf  t§  his  m4m§rie^ 
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Afttr  his  death  :   and  where  msre  Just  then  here^ 

Where  life  and  end  ivere  both  ss  singukr? 

Of  whkh  throne  grief e^  the  other  imitatim 

Of  ait  men  vindicates^  hth  admiration^ 

He  that  had  oneiy  taikt  with  hinty  might  fnde 

A  iitiie  Academic  in  his  mindei 

Where  Wjsedome,   Master  was^  and  Fellow es  ail 

Which  we  can  gpod^  which  we  can  vertmus  caii. 

Reason  and  Holy  Feare  the  Prodtors  were^ 

T&  apprehend  those  words ^  those  thoughts  that  erre* 

His  learning  had  out-run  the  rest  of  heyresy 

StolnM  Beard  from  time^  and  leapt  to  twentie  yeares. 

And  as  the  Sunney  though  in  full  glorie  bright^ 

Shines  upon  all  men  with  impartiali  light , 

And  a  good  morrow  to  the  beggcr  brings 

With  as  full  rayes  as  to  the  might ieit  Kings: 

So  hiy  although  his  worth  Just  state  might  claimey 

And  give  to  pride  an  honaurabli  name^ 

With  curtesie  to  ally  doath^d  vertue  so^ 

T'hat  ^twas  not  higher  then  his  thoughts  were  low, 

In^s  body  too^  no  Critique  eye  could  finde 

The  smallest  blmmh^  to  be  lye  his  minde  ; 

He  was  all  purenessfy  and  his  outward  part 

7 he  looking-glaise  and  picture  of  his  hearts 

When  waters  swallowed  mankinde^  and  did  cheat 

The  hungry  Worms  of  its  expeSied  meat ; 

When  gemmeSy  pluck t  from  the  shore  by  ruder  handSj 

Returned  againe  unto  their  native  sands  i 

^Mongst  all  those  spoyleSy  there  ivas  not  any  prey 

Could  equall  ivhat  tins  Brooke  hath  siolne  away, 

Weepe  then^  sad  Fkud*^    and  though  thourt  Innocent^ 
Weepe  because  fate  made  thee  her  initrument : 
And  when  long  grief e  hath  dmnke  up  all  thy  store^ 
Come  to  our  eyesy  and  we  "will  lend  thee  more. 
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A  translation  of  Verses  upon  the  B.  Virgin^ 

written  in  Latine  by  the  right 

Worshipfull  Dr.  A. 

Ave  Maria. 

ONce  thou  rejoycedst,  and  rejoyce  for  ever, 
Whose  time  of  joy  shall  be  expired  never : 
Who  in  her  wombe  the  Hive  of  Comfort  beares, 
Let  her  drinke  Comforts  Honey  with  her  eares. 
You  brought  the  word  of  joy,  which  did  impart 
An  Haile  to  all,  let  us  An  Haile  redart. 
From  you  God  save  into  the  World  there  came; 
Our  Eccho  Haile  is  but  an  empty  name. 

Gratia  Plena, 

How  loaded  Hives  are  with  their  Honie  fill'd. 
From  diverse  Flowres  by  Chimicke  Bees  distill'd: 
How  full  the  Collet  with  his  Jewell  is, 
Which,  that  it  cannot  take,  by  love  doth  kisse: 
How  full  the  Moone  is  with  her  Brothers  ray. 
When  shee  drinks  up  with  thirsty  orbe  the  day. 
How  full  of  Grace  the  Graces  dances  are, 
So  full  doth  Mary  of  Gods  light  appeare. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  with   Graces  she 
Be  full,  who  was  full  with  the  Deitie. 

Dominus  tecum. 

The  fall  of  mankind  under  deaths  extent 

The  quire  of  blessed  Angels  did  lament, 

And  wisht  a  reparation  to  sec 

By  him,  who  manhood  joyn'd  with  Deitie. 

How  gratefiill  should  Mans  safety  then  appeare 

T'himselfe,  whose  safety  can  the  Angels  cheare  ? 
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Bem^iii0a  tu  in  muRirihiu 

Death  came,  and  troopes  of  sad  dhia$t$  led 

To  th'carth,  by  womans  hand  solicited 

lAfe  came  so  too,  and  troopes  of  Graat  led 

To  th 'earth,  by  womans  faith  solicited* 

As  our  lifes  spring  came  from  thy  blessed  wombc. 

So  from  our  mouthes  springs  of  thy  praise  shall  come. 

Who  did  lifes  blc^ing  give,  'tis  fit  that  she 

Above  all  women  should  thrice  blessed  be. 

Et  hmidi£lm  fruiius  vmtrh  tmu 

With  mouth  divine  the  Father  doth  protest, 

Hee  a  good  word  sent  from  his  stored  brest, 

'Twas  Christ:   which  Mary  without  carnall  thought. 

From  the  unfatJiom'd  depth  of  goodnesse  brought, 

The  word  of  blessing  a  just  cause  aflbords, 

To  be  oft  blessed  with  redoubled  words. 

Spiritus  Sanlfus  supervinUt  in  t£. 

As  when  soft  West  winds  strooke  the  Garden  Rose, 

A  show  re  of  sweeter  ay  re  salutes  the  Nose, 

The  breath  gives  sparing  kisses,  nor  with  powre 

Unlocks  the  Virgin  bosome  of  the  Flowre, 

So  iWHoiy  Spirit  upon  Mary  bIow*d, 

And  from  her  sacred  Box  whole  rivers  flow'd. 

Yet  loos*d  not  thine  etcrnall  chastity, 

Thy  Roses  folds  doe  still  entangled  lye* 

Beleeve  Christ  borne  from  an  un braised  worn  be, 

So  from  un  bruised  Barke  the  Odors  come. 
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Et  virtus  a  his  si  mi  &bumbrnhit  tii^i* 

GV/  his  great  Sonne  begot  ere  time  begun  ne, 
Mary  in  time  brought  forth  her  little  Sonne, 
Of  double  substance,  one,  life  hee  began, 
Ciffti  without  Af&thrry  without  Father  Man* 
Great  is  this  birth,  and  'tis  a  stranger  deed. 
That  ihff  no  mun^  then  Ged  no  wife  should  need. 


SYLVA 

A  shade  delighted  the  Child-bearing  Maid, 
And  God  himselfe  became  to  her  a  shade. 
O  strange  descent!   who  is  lights  Author,  hee 
Will  to  his  creature  thus  a  shadow  bee. 
As  unseene  light  did  from  the  Father  flow, 
So  did  seene  light  from  f^irgin  Marie  grow. 
When  MoHi  sought  God  in  a  shade  to  see. 
The  Fathers  shade  was,  Chr'ut  the  Deitie. 
Let's  seeke  for  day  we  darknesse,  whil'st  our  sight 
In  light  findes  darknesse,  and  in  darknesse  light. 


ODE   I. 

On  the  praise  of  Poetry. 

"T^Is  not  a  Pyramide  of  Marble  stone, 
X  Though  high  as  our  ambition, 

'Tis  not  a  Tombe  cut  out  in  Brasse,  which  can 

Give  life  to  th'ashes  of  a  man, 
But  Verses  onely;   they  shall  fresh  appeare, 

Whil'st  there  are  men  to  reade,  or  heare. 
When  Time  shall  make  the  lasting  Brasse  decay. 

And  eate  the  Pyramide  away. 
Turning  that  Monument  wherein  men  trust 

Their  names,  to  what  it  keepes,  poore  dust: 
Then  shall  the  Epitaph  remaine,  and  be 

New  graven  in  Eternitie. 
Poets  by  death  are  conquered,  but  the  wit 

Of  Poets  triumph  over  it. 
What  cannot  Verse?   When  Thracian  Orpheus  tooke 

His  Lyre,  and  gently  on  it  strooke. 
The  learned  stones  came  dancing  all  along. 

And  kept  time  to  the  charming  song. 
With  artificiall  pace  the  Warlike  Pine^ 

TWElmey  and  his  Wife  the  Ivy  twine^ 
With  all  the  better  trees,  which  erst  had  stood 

Unmov'd,  forsooke  their  native  Wood. 
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The  Lawreil  to  the  P&ih  hand  did  bow, 

Craving  the  honour  of  hts  brow: 
And  every  loving  arme  embraced,  and  made 

With  their  officious  leaves  a  shade. 
The  beasts  too  strove  his  auditors  to  be^ 

Forgetting  their  old  Tyrannic. 
The  fearefull  Hart  next  to  the  Lkn  came, 

And   IVclfe  was  Shephmrd  to  the  Lamhi, 
NlghtlngaiiSy  harmiesse  Syr  em  of  the  ay  re, 

And  Muia  of  the  place,  were  there* 
Who  when  their  little  windpipes  they  had  found 

Unequal!  to  so  strange  a  sound, 
O'recome  by  art  and  griefe  they  did  expire, 

And  fell  upon  the  conquering  Lyre. 
Happys  6  happy  tJiey,  whose  Tom  be  might  be, 

Mause/usy  envied  by  thee  [ 


ODE   II. 

That  a  pleasant  Poverty  is  to  he  preferred 

bejore  discontented  Riches* 


WHy  6  doth  gaudy  Tagu$  ravish  thee, 
Though  Ntptufm  Treasure-house  it  be? 
Why  doth  Pa^olm  thee  bewitch, 
Infc£ted  yet  with  Mifim  glorious  Itch  ^ 

2, 

Their  dull  and  sleepie  streames  are  not  at  all 

Like  other  f^louds,  F&ftkaii^ 
They  have  no  dance,  no  wanton  sport, 
No  gentle  murmur,  the  lov'd  shore  to  court. 


No  Fish  inhabite  the  adulterate  Floud, 

Nor  can  it  feed  the  neighbouring  Wood, 
No  Flower  or  Herbe  is  neere  it  found, 

But  a  perpetuall  Winter  stervcs  the  ground. 


SYLVA 

4- 
Give  me  a  River  which  doth  scorne  to  shew 

An  added  beauty,  whose  cleere  brow 

May  be  1117  lodcing-glasse,  to  see 
What  my  face  is,  and  what  my  mind  should  be. 

5- 
Here  waves  call  waves,  and  glide  along  in  ranke, 

And  prattle  to  the  smiling  banke. 

Here  sad  King  fishers  tell  their  tales, 
And  fish  enrich  the  Brooke  with  silver  scales. 

6. 

Dasyes  the  first  borne  of  the  teeming  Spring, 
On  each  side  their  embrodery  bring, 
Here  Lillies  wash,  and  grow  more  white. 

And  Daffadilb  to  see  themselves  delight. 

7- 
Here  a  fresh  Arbor  gives  her  amorous  shade,         ^    ^ 

Which  Nature^  the  best  Gardiner  made. 

Here  I  would  set,  and  sing  rude  layes. 
Such  as  the  Nimphs  and  me  my  selfe  should  please. 

8. 
Thus  I  would  waste,  thus  end  my  carelesse  dayes. 

And  Robin-red'brests  whom  men  praise 

For  pious  birds,  should  when  I  dye. 
Make  both  my  Monument  and  Elegie, 

ODE  III. 

To  his  Mistris. 

TTrian  dye  why  doe  you  weare 
You  whose  cheekes  best  scarlet  are  ? 
Why  doe  you  fondly  pin 
Pure  linnens  ore  your  skin. 
Your  skin  that's  whiter  farre. 
Casting  a  duskie  cloud  before  a  Starre  ? 
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Why  beares  your  necke  a  golden  chayne  ? 
Did  Nature  make  your  haire  in  vainej 

Of  Gold  most  pure  and  fine? 
With  gemmes  why  doe  you  shine  ? 
Theyj  neighbours  to  your  eyes, 
Shew  but  like  Phesphor^  when  the  Suntti  doth  rise* 


I  would  have  all  my  Mtsiris  parts. 
Owe  more  to  Nature  then  to  Jrts^ 

I  would  not  woe  the  dresse. 

Or  one  whose  nights  give  lessc 

Contentmcatj  then  the  day* 
Shec's  fairc»  whose  beauty  onely  makes  her  gay. 


For  *tis  not  buildings  make  a  Court 

Or  pompe,  but  'tis  the  Kings  resort: 

If  Jupiter  downe  powre 

Himselfe,  and  in  a  showre 

Hide  such   bright  Majutii 

Lesse  then  a  golden  sne  it  cannot  be. 


ODE   IV. 

On  the  uncertainty  of  Fortune.     A  "Translation. 


LEave  off  unfit  compIaintSj  and  c  lee  re 
From  sighs  your  brest,  and  from  black  clouds  your  brow, 
When  the  Sunne  shines  not  with  his  wonted  cheere, 
And  Fortune  throwes  an  adverse  cast  for  you. 

That  Sea  which  vext  with  Notm  is, 
The  merry  Emtwtndi  will  to  morrow  kisse, 
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2. 

The  Sunne  to  day  rides  drousily, 
To  morrow  'twill  put  on  a  looke  more  faire, 
Laughter  and  groaning  doe  alternately 
Returne,  and  teares  sports  neerest  neighbours  are. 

*Tis  by  the  Gods  appointed  so 
That  good  fate  should  with  mingled  dangers  flow. 

3- 

Who  drave  his  Oxen  yesterday, 
Doth  now  over  the  Noblest  Romanes  rcigne. 
And  on  the  Gabiiy  and  the  Cures  lay 
The  yoake  which  from  his  Oxen  he  had  tanc. 

Whom  Hesperus  saw  poore  and  low, 
The  mornings  eye  beholds  him  greatest  now. 

4. 
If  Fortune  knit  amongst  her  play 
But  seriousnesse ;   he  shall  againe  goe  home 
To  his  old  Country  Farme  of  yesterday. 
To  scofling  people  no  meane  jest  become. 
And  with  the  crowned  Axe^  which  he 
Had  rul'd  the  World,  goe  backe  and  prune  some  Tree. 
Nay  if  he  want  the  fuell  cold  requires, 
With  his  owne  Fasces  he  shall  make  him  fires. 


ODE  V. 

/;;  commendation  of  the  time  we  live  under  the 
Reign  of  our  gracious  K.  Charles. 

[I.] 
Urst  be  that  wretch  (Deaths  Faftor  sure)  who  brought 
Dire  Swords  into  the  peacefiill  world,  and  taught 
Smiths,  who  before  could  onely  make 
The  Spade,  the  Plowshare,  and  the  Rake; 
Arts,  in  most  cruell  wise 
Mans  life  t'epitomize. 
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2. 
Then  men  (fond  men  alas)  rid  post  to  th'grave, 
And  cut  those  threads,  which  yet  the  Fates  would  sav€^ 
Then  Charon  sweated  at  his  trade, 
And  had  a  bigger  Ferry  made, 
Then^  then  the  silver  hayre^ 
Frequent  before,  grew  rare. 

3^ 

Then   Rtvenge  married  to  Amhltimj 
Begat  blacke  Wam^  then  Avarice  crept  on. 
Then  limits  to  each  field  were  strain'd, 
And   Term'mm  a  Godhead  gain'd. 
To  men  before  was  found. 
Besides  the  Sea,  no  bound. 

4, 

In  what  Piayne  or  what  River  hath  not  becnc 
Warres  story^  writ  in  blood  (sad  story)  seene  ? 
This  truth  too  well  our  England  knowes, 
'Twas  civill  slaughter  dy'd  her  Roie ; 
Nay  then  her  Li  Hie  too. 
With  bloods  losse  paler  grew* 

5- 

Such  griefes,  nay  worse  than  these,  we  now  should  feelc, 
Did  not  just  Charles  silence  the  rage  of  Steele ; 
He  to  our  Land  blest  peace  doth  bring, 
All  Neighbour  Countries  envying* 
Happy  who  did  remaine 
Un borne  till  Charles  his  reigne/ 

6. 

Where  dreaming  C  him  ids  is  you[r]   paine  and  cost  ? 
How  is  your  oyle,  how  is  your  labour  lost  ? 

Our  Charles^  blest  Akhymist  (though  strange, 
Beleeve  it  future  times)  did  change  - 
The  Iron  age  of  old. 
Into  an  age  of  G&id. 
6+ 
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ODE   VI. 

Upon  the  shortnesse  of  Mans  life. 

MArke  that  swift  Arrow  how  it  cuts  the  ayre, 
How  it  out-runnes  thy  hunting  eye, 
Use  all  perswasions  now,  and  try 
If  thou  canst  call  it  backe,  or  stay  it  there. 

That  way  it  went,  but  thou  shalt  find 

No  trail  of  't  left  behind. 
Foole  'tis  thy  life,  and  the  fond  Archer^  thou. 

Of  all  the  time  thou*st  shot  away 

He  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday, 
And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  taske  to  doe. 

Besides  repentance,  what  canst  find 

That  it  hath  left  behind? 
Our  life  is  carried  with  too  strong  a  tyde, 

A  doubtfiill  Cloud  our  substance  beares. 

And  is  the  Horse  of  all  our  yeares. 
Each  day  doth  on  a  winged  whirle-wind  ride. 

fVee  and  our  Glasse  run  out,  and  must 

Both  render  up  our  dust. 
But  his  past  life  who  without  griefe  can  see. 

Who  never  thinkes  his  end  too  neere. 

But  sayes  to  Fame^  thou  art  mine  Heire, 
That  man  extends  lifes  naturall  brevity. 

This  is,  this  is  the  onely  way 

T'  out-live  Nestor  in  a  day. 
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An   Answer   to  an   Invitation   to 
Cambridge. 

Nlchdi^  my  better  selfe,  forbearc. 
For  if  tbou  tclst  what  Camhridgt  pleasures  arc, 
The  Sclj&olf^hffi  sinne  wiil  light  on  me, 
I  shall  in  mind  at  least  a  Truant  be. 

Tell  mc  not  how  you  feed  your  minde 
With  dainties  of  Phiks&f^yy 
In  Ovids  Nut  I  shall  not  finde. 
The  taste  once  pleased  me. 

0  tell  mc  not  of  L&glcki  diverse  cheare, 

1  shall  begin  to  loath  our  Crambi  here. 

a. 

Tell  me  not  how  the  waves  appeare 
Of  Camy  or  how  it  cuts  the  learned  s/nere^ 

I  shall  contemne  the  troubled   Thama^ 
On  her  chiefe  Hoiiday^  even  when  her  streames, 

Are  with   rich  folly  gu tided,  when 

The  quondam  Dungboat  is  made  gay. 

Just  like  the  bravery  of  the  men, 

And  graces  with  fre^h  paint  that  day: 
When  th'  Chte  shines  with  Flagges  and   Pageants  there, 
And  Sattin  Doublets,  seen  not  twice  a  yeere. 


Why  doe  I  stay  then  ?    I  would  meet 
Thee  there,  but  plummeti  hang  upon  my  i^ti 

'Tis  my  chiefe  wish  to  live  with  thee. 
But  not  till  I  deserve  thy  company: 

Till  then  wee'l  scorn e  to  let  that  toy, 
Some  forty  miles,  divide  our  hearts: 
Write  to  mc,  and  I  shall  enjoy, 
Friendihip^  and  wit^  thy  better  parts. 
Though  envious  Fdrtune  larger  hindrance  brings, 
Wee*l  ease  I  y  see  each  other,  Love  bath  wingi, 

FINIS. 
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To  the  truly  Worthy,  and 
Noble,  Sir  Kenelme 

DiGBIE 

Knight. 

THis  latter  Age^  the  Lees  of  Timey  hath  knowne^ 
Few^  that  have  made  both  Pallas  arts  their  owne. 
But  yoUj  Great  Sir^  two  Lawrels  weare^  and  are 
Victorious  in  Peace^  as  well  as  War, 
Learning  by  right  of  Conquest  is  your  owne^ 
And  every  liberall  Art  your  Captive  growne. 
As  if  negle£fed  Science  {for  it  now 
Wants  some  defenders)  fled  for  help  to  you. 
Whom  I  must  follow^  and  let  this  for  mee 
An  earnest  of  my  future  service  bee. 
Which  I  should  feare  to  send  yoUy  did  I  know 
Tour  judgement  onefyy  not  your  Candor  too. 
For  fwas  a  Worke^  stolne  (though  you^le  justly  call 
This  Play^  as  fond  as  those)  from  Catj  or  Ball, 
Had  it  beene  written  since^  1  should^  I  feare^ 
Scarse  have  abstained  from  a  Philosopher. 
Which  by  Tradition  here  is  thought  to  beCy 
A  necessarie  Part  in  Comedie, 
Nor  need  I  tell  you  this ;   each  line  of  it 
Betrafs  the  Time  and  Place  wherein  fwas  writ. 
And  I  could  wishy  that  I  might  safely  say 
To  tVReadery  that  fwas  done  but  tVother  day. 
Yet  *tis  not  stuffed  with  names  of  Godsy  hard  wordsy 
Such  as  the  Metamorphosis  affords. 
Nor  ha5*t  a  part  for  Robinsony  whom  they 
At  schooUy  account  essentiall  to  a  Play, 
The  stile  is  loWy  such  as  you^le  easily  take 
For  what  a  Swaine  might  speakcy  and  a  Boy  make. 
Take  ity  as  early  fruitSy  which  rare  appeare 
Though  not  halfe  ripCy  but  worst  of  all  the  yeare. 
And  if  it  please  your  tasty  my  Muse  will  sayy 
The  Birch  which  crowned  her  theny  is  growne  a  Bay, 

Yours  in  all  observance, 

A.  COWLEY. 
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The  Sccene  Sicily^ 


their  Children* 
two  Gent*  both  in  love  with  Callidara^ 


The  Aftors  names. 

Fkrelim  \ 
C&Hidoral 

PhiiiituA 

Aphr^n  I 

Ciariana^  sister  to  Philhtm, 

MiiarnuA   a  crabbed  old  Shephou'd. 
Truga       \  his  Wife, 
Hyhci     }   their  Daughter, 

Mgm — an  ancient  Countrey  man. 

Beliula — his  supposed  Daughter. 

Paiirm&ft — a  young  Swaine  in  love  with  Hylaa, 

Jlupis — a  merry  S  hep  heard, 

CIanana*s  Mayd* 


A6ius  I.     Scaena  I. 


Enter  Callidora  disguised  in  mans  apparelL 

MAdde  feet,  yee  have  beene  tray  tours  to  your  Master: 
Where  have  you  lead  me?   sure  my  truant  mind 
Hath  taught  my  body  thus  to  wander  too; 
Faintnesse  and  feare  surprize  me ;    Yee  just  gods, 
If  yee  have  brought  me  to  this  place  to  scourge 
The  foUy  of  my  love,  (I  might  say  madnesse) 
Dispatch  me  quickly ;   send  some  pittying  men 
Or  cruell  beast  to  find  me;    let  me  bee 
Fed  by  the  one,  or  let  mee  feed  the  other. 
Why  are  these  trees  so  brave  ?   why  doe  they  weare 
Such  greene  and  fresh  apparell  ?   how  they  smile ! 
How  their  proud  toppes  play  with  the  courting  wind  1 
Can  they  behold  me  pine  and  languish  here. 
And  yet  not  sympathize  at  all  in  mourning? 
Doe  they  upbraid  my  sorrowes  ?   can  it  bee 
That  these  thick  branches  never  seene  before 
But  by  the  Sunne,  should  learne  so  much  of  man  ? 
The  trees  in  Courtiers  gardens,  which  are  conscious 
Of  their  guilt  Masters  statelinesse  and  pride, 
Themselves  would  pitty  me  ;   yet  these — Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Alupis  singing. 

I. 

Rise  up  thou  mournfull  Swaine^ 

For  'tis  but  a  folly 

To  be  melancholy 
And  get  thee  thy  pipe  againe, 

2. 

Come  sing  away  the  day^ 

For  'tis  but  a  folly 

To  be  melancholfyy 
Let's  live  here  whilst  wee  may. 
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C&L     I  marry  Sir»  this  fdlow  haih  some  fire  in  him. 
Me  thinkes  a  sad  and  drowsie  shepheard  is 
A  prodigie  in  Nature,  for  the  woods 
Should  bee  as  farre  from  sorrow^  as  they  are 
From  sorrows  causes^  riches  and  the  like- 
Hat  le  to  you  swain Cj  I  am  a  Gentleman 
Driven  here  by  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  would 
Confesse  my  selfe  bound  to  you  for  a  curtesie. 
If  you  would  please  to  heipe  me  to  some  lodging 
Where  I  may  rest  my  selfe» 

jtlu.     For  ^tis  but  a  fiiiy^  kc, 

Cal     Well;   if  the  rest  bee  like  this  fellow  here; 
Then  I  have  travel'd  fairely  now  ;    for  certainly 
This  is  a  land  of  fooles ;    some  Colonie 
Of  elder  brothers  have  beene  planted  here, 
And  begot  this  faire  gcneratian. 
Prithee,  good  Shepheard^  tell  mee  where  thou  dwclst? 

J/m*     F^r  Uis  hut  a  filty^  &c. 

Cn/A     Why  art  thou  maddc? 

Alu,     What  if  I  bee? 
I  hope  *tis  no  discredit  for  me  Sir  ? 
For  in  this  age  who  is  not  ?     Tie  prove  it  to  you^ 
Your  Citizen  hee's  madde  to  trust  the  Gentleman 
Both  w^ith  his  wares  and  wife*     Your  Courtier 
Hee*s  madde  to  spend  his  time  in  studying  postures. 
Cringes,  and  fashions,  and  new  complements  j 
Your  Lawyer  hee's  madde  to  sell  away 
His  tongue  for  money,  and  his  Client  madder 
To  buy  it  of  him,  since  'tis  of  no  use 
But  to  undoc  men,  and  the  La  tine  tongue  j 
Your  Sch oilers  they  are  madde  to  breake  their  braines, 
Out- watch  the  Moone,  and  looke  more  pale  then  shee, 
That  so  when  all  the  Arts  call  hrm  their  Master, 
Hee  may  perhaps  get  some  small  Vicaridgc, 
Or  be  the  Usher  of  a  Schoole ;    but  there*s 
A  thing  in  blacke  called  Poet,  who  is  ten 
Degrees  in  mad n esse  above  these ;    his  mcanes 
Is  what  the  gentle  Fates  please  to  allow  him 
By  the  death  or  mariage  of  some  mighty  Lord, 
Which  hee  must  solemnize  with  a  new  song. 
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Cal.    This  fellowes  wity«mazeth  me;   but  friend, 
What  doc  you  thinke  of4overs? 

A  hi.     Worst  of  all; 
Is't  not  a  pretty  folly  to  stand  thus, 
And  sigh,  and  fold  the  armes,  and  cry  my  Coelia^ 
My  soule,  my  life,  my  Calia^  then  to  wring 
Ones  state  for  present  and  ones  brayne  for  Sonnets  ?; 

0  !  'tis  beyond  the  name  of  Phrenzie. 

Cal.     What  so  Satyricke  Shephea[r]ds  ?     I  beleeve 
You  did  not  learne  these  flashes  in  the  Woods; 
How  is  it  possible  that  you  should  get 
Such  neere  acquaintance  with  the  Citie  manners. 
And  yet  live  here  in  such  a  silent  place. 
Where  one  would  thinke  the  very  name  of  City 
Could  hardly  Enter. 

Alu.     Why,  rie  teU  you  Sir: 
My  father  dyed,  (you  force  me  to  remember 
A  griefe  that  deserves  teares)  and  left  me  young, 
And  (if  a  Shepheard  may  be  said  so)  rich, 

1  in  an  itching  wantonnesse  to  see 

What  other  Swaines  so  wondred  at,  the  Citie, 
Streight  sold  my  rurall  portion  (for  the  wealth 
Of  Shepheards  is  their  flockes)  and  thither  went. 
Where  whil'st  my  money  lasted  I  was  welcome. 
And  liv'd  in  credit,  but  when  that  was  gone. 
And  the  last  piece  sigh'd  in  my  empty  pocket, 
I  was  contemn'd,  then  I  began  to  feele 
How  dearely  I  had  bought  experience. 
And  without  any  thing  besides  repentance 
To  load  me,  returned  back,  and  here  I  live 
To  laugh  at  all  those  follyes  which  I  saw. 

Song. 

The  merry  waves  dance  up  and  downe^  and  play^ 

Sport  is  granted  to  the  Sea. 
Birds  are  the  queristers  of  th* empty  ayre^ 

Sport  is  never  wanting  there. 
The  ground  doth  smile  at  the  Springs  flowry  hirth^ 

Sport  is  granted  to  the  earth. 
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7hi  fin  ifs  charing  fiame  m  high  d^th  nan^ 

Sp&rt  it  ntver  wanting  there^ 
If  all  tbt  fitment Sy  the  Earthy  the  Sea^ 

Aytfy  and  fire^  to  merry  hee ; 
Why  is  mam  mirth  t&  seldome^  and  s&  small^ 

Wh(^  is  c^mpmndid  &f  them  all? 

CaL     You  may  re  Joyce  \   but  sighes  befit  nie  better, 

Alu.     Now  on  my  conscience  thou  hast  lost  a  Mistris ; 
If  it  be  sOj  chanke  God,  and  love  no  more  ; 
Or  else  perhaps  she*has  burnt  your  whining  letter, 
Or  kist  another  Gentleman  in  your  sight, 
Or  else  denyed  you  her  glove^  or  laugh t  at  you, 
Causes  indeed,  which  deserve  speciall  mourn ing. 
And  now  you  come  to  talke  with  your  God  Cupid 
In  private  here^  and  call  the  Woods  to  witnesse, 
And  all  the  streames  which  murmure  when  they  hearc 
The  injuries  they  suffer ;    I  am  sorry 
I  have  been  a  hindrance  to  your  meditationSj 
Farewell  Sir, 

CaL     Nay,  good  Shepheard,  you  mistake  mee, 

Alu*     Faith,  I  am  very  chary  of  my  health, 
I  would  be  loath  to  be  infected  Sir* 

Cai.     Thou  necdest  not  fearc  \    I   have  no  disease  at  all 
Besides  a  troubled  mind, 

Aiu*     Why  that's  the  worst,  the  worst  of  all, 

CaL     And  therefore  it  doth  challenge 
Your  piety  the  more,  you  should  the  rather, 
Strive  to  be  my  Physitian* 

Atu*     The  good  Gods  forbid  it ;    I  turne  Physitian  ? 
My  Parents  brought  mfe  up  more  piously, 
Then  that  I  should  play  booty  with  a  sicknesse, 
Turnc  a  consumption  to  mens  purses,  and 
Purge  them,  worse  then  their  bodyes,  and  set  up 
An  Apothecaries  shop  in  private  chambers, 
Live  by  revenew  of  close-stooles  and  unnaJs, 
Deferre  off  sick  mens  health  from  day  to  day 
As  if  they  went  to  law  with  their  disease* 
No,  I  was  borne  for  better  ends,  then  to  send  away 
His  Majesties  subjects  to  hell  so  fasi^ 
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As  if  I  were  to  share  the  stakes  with  Charon. 

CaL    Your  wit  erres  much : 
For  as  the  soule  is  nobler  then  the  body, 
So  it's  corruption  askes  a  better  medicine 
Then  is  applyed  to  Gouts,  Catarrs,  or  Agues, 
And  that  is  counsell. 

Abi.    So  then:   I  should  bee 
Your  soules  Physitian ;   whv,  I  could  talke  out 
An  houre  or  so,  but  then  I  want  a  cushion 
To  thump  my  precepts  into;   but  tell  me  'pray. 
What  name  beares  your  disease? 

CaL     A  feaver,  shepheard,  but  so  farre  above 
An  outward  one,  that  the  vicissitudes 
Of  that  may  seeme  but  warmth,  and  coolenesse  only ; 
This,  flame,  and  frost. 

Abi.     So,4-I  understand  you. 
You  are  ^  lover,  which  is  by  translation 
A  foole,  6r  a  beast,  for  Fie  define  you ;  you're 
Partly  ChanueUony  partly  Salamander^ 
You're  fed  by  th'ayre,  and  live  i'the  fire. 

CaL     Why  did  you  never  love?    have  you  no  softnesse, 
Nought  of  your  mother  in  you  ?    if  that  Sun 
Which  scorched  me,  should  cast  one  beame  upon  you, 
T'would  quickly  melt  the  ice  about  your  heart, 
And  lend  your  eyes  fresh  streames. 

Alu.     Faith,  I  thinke  not; 
I  have  seen  all  your  bcautyes  of  the  Court, 
And  yet  was  never  ravisht,  never  made 
A  dolefull  Sonnet  unto  angry  Cupidj 
Either  to  warme  her  heart,  or  else  coole  mine, 
And  no  face  yet  could  ever  wound  me  so, 
But  that  I  quickly  found  a  remedie. 

CaL     That  were  an  art  worth  learning,  and  you  need  not 
Be  niggard  of  your  knowledge ;    See  the  Sunne 
Though  it  have  given  this  many  thousand  yeares 
Light  to  the  world,  yet  is  as  bigge  and  bright 
As  e're  it  was,  and  hath  not  lost  one  beame 
Of  his  first  glory ;  then  let  charity 
Perswade  you  to  instruct  me,  I  shall  bee 
A  very  thankfuU  scholler. 
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Alu,     I  shall  I  for  'tis  both  easily  taught  and  lcarn'd| 
C&mi  sing  away  the  day^  &c. 
Mirth  IS  the  only  physick. 

CaL     It  is  a  way  which  I  have  much  desired 
To  cheatc  my  sorrow  with  \   and  for  that  purpose 
Would  faine  turne  shepheard,  and  in  rural  sports 
Weare  my  lifes  remnant  out;    I  would  forget 
AU  things,  my  very  name  if  it  were  possible. 

Alu,     Pray  let  me  learne  it  first. 

CaL     'Tis  Caiiidorus.  ^ 

Aiu,     Thanke  youj    if  you  your  sclfc  chance  to  forget  ft 
Come  but  to  me  He  doe  you  the  same  curtesic^ 
In  the  meane  while  make  me  your  servant  Sir, 
I  will  instruct  you  in  things  necessary 
For  the  creation  of  a  Shepheardj  and 
Wee  two  will  kugh  at  all  the  world  securely^ 
And  fling  jests  'gainst  the  businesses  of  state 
Without  endangering  our  eares. 

Come^  csme  away^ 

For  *th  hut  a  filiy 

Ti  he  melancholy^ 
Liis  live  here  whiPit  Wi  may,  E^eeunl 


Enter  Pal^mm^  Mehrnmy  Truga^  Mg&n 
Biliula^  Hyiaci* 

Pa.     I  see  I  am  undone, 

MiL     Come  no  matter  for  that^  you  love  my  Daughter? 
By  Pan  j  but  come,  no  matter  for  that ;  you  my  HUaa  I 

'Trti.     Nay   good    Duck,  doe    not  vexe   your  selfe ;    wj 
though  he  loves  her  ?  you  know  she  will  not  have  him 

MeL  Come,  no  matter  for  that ;  I  will  vex  my  selfe^  ani 
vex  him  too,  shall  such  an  idle  fellow  as  he  strive  to  entree 
away  honest  mens  children  l  let  him  goe  feed  his  flocks  j  but 
alas  1  he  has  noive  to  trouble  him  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  yet  hce  woul 
marf)'  niy  daughter* 

Pa.     I'hou  art  a  malicious  doting  man, 
And  one  who  cannot  boast  of  any  tiling 
But  thflt  slice  calls  thee  Bither^  though  I  cannot 
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Number  so  large  a  flock  of  sheepe  as  thou. 
Nor  send  so  many  cheeses  to  the  City, 
Yet  in  my  mind  I  am  an  Emperour 
If  but  compar'd  with  thee. 

Tru.     Of  what  place  I  pray  ? 
*Tis  of  some  new  discovered  Countrey,  is't  not  ? 

Pa.     Prithee  good  Wintor  if  thou  wilt  be  talking, 
Keepe  thy  breath  in  a  little,  for  it  smells 
Worse  then  a  Goat;   yet  thou  must  talke. 
For  thou  hast  nothing  left  thee  of  a  woman 
But  lust,  and  tongue. 

HjL     Shepheard,  here's  none  so  taken  with  your  wit 
But  vou  might  spare  it ;   if  you  be  so  lavish, 
You*le  have  none  left  another  time  to  make 
The  song  of  the  forsaken  Lover  with. 

Pa.     Tme  dumbe,  my  lips  are  seal'd,  sealM  up  for  ever 
May  my  rash  tongue  forget  to  be  interpreter. 
And  organ  of  my  senses,  if  you  say, 
It  hath  ofiended  you. 

Hyl.     Troth  it  you  make 
But  that  condition,  I  shall  agree  to't  quickly: 

Mel.     By  Pan  well  said  Girle ;   what  a  foole  was  I 
To  suspedl  thee  of  loving  him  ?    but  come 
*Tis  no  matter  for  that ;   when  e're  thou  art  maried 
Fie  adde  ten  sheepe  more  to  thy  portion, 
For  putting  this  one  jest  upon  him. 

£gon.     Nay  now  1  must  needs  tell  you  that  your  anger 
Is  grounded  with  no  reason  to  maintaine  it, 
If  you  intend  your  daughter  shall  not  marry  him. 
Say  so,  but  play  not  with  his  passion, 
For  'tis  inhumane  wit  which  jeeres  the  wretched. 

Mel.     Come    'tis    no    matter    for    that ;    what    I    doe,    I 
doe  ; 
I  shall  not  need  your  counsell. 

Tru.     I  hope  my  husband  and  I  have  enough  wisdome 
To  governe  our  owne  child  ;    if  we  want  any 
'Twill  be  to  little  purpose,  I  dare  say. 
To  come  to  borrow  some  of  you. 

Mg.     'Tis  very  likely  pritty  Mistris  Maukin^ 
You  with  a  face  lookes  like  a  winter  apple 
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When  'tis  shrunkc  up  together  and  halfe  rotten, 
Fde  see  you  hang'd  up  for  a  thing  to  skare 
The  Crowes  away  before  He  spend  my  breath 
To  teach  you  any. 

HyL     Alas  good  shepheard  ! 
What  doe  you  imagine  that  I  should  love  you  for? 

PaL     For  all  my  servicesj  the  verluous  zeale 
And  constancie  with  which  I  ever  woed  you, 
Though  I  were  blacker  then  a  starlesse  night, 
Or  consciences  where  guilt  and  horror  dwell, 
Allhough  splay-legd,  crooked,  deform^   \n  all  parts, 
And  but  the  Chao's  only  of  a  man  ; 
Yet  if  I  love  and  honor  you,  humanitte 
Would  teach  you  not  to  hate,  or  laugh  at  me. 

Hy.     Pray  spare  your  fine  perswasions,  and  set  speeches, 
And  rather  tell  them  to  those  stones  and  trees,  ~ 

'Twill  be  to  as  good  purpose  quite,  as  when 
You  spend  them  upon  me* 

Pa.     Give  me  my  finall  answer,  that  I  may 
Bee  either  blest  for  ever,  or  die  quickly  ; 
Delay's  a  crucll  rack,  and  ki!s  by  piece-meales. 

Hy.     Then  here  'tis,  youVe  an  asse, 
(Take  that  for  your  incivihtie  to  mj  mother) 
And  I  will  never  love  you. 

PaL     You're  a  woman ; 
A  cruel!  and  fond  woman,  and   my  passion 
Shall  trouble  you  no  morcj  but  when  Tme  dead 
My  angry  Ghost  shall  vex  you  worse  then  now 
Your  pride  doth  mee.  Farewell* 


Enter  Aphron  madde^  met  ting  Pal  ^m  on  g$ing  sut, 

A  ph.     Nay  stay  Sir,  have  you  found  her  ? 

Pa,     How  now?   whats  the  matter? 

Aph.     For  I  will  have  her  out  of  you,  or  else 
rie  cut  thee  into  atomes,  til  the  wind 
Play  with  the  threeds  of  thy  tome  body.     Lookc  her 
Or  1  will  do't. 

PaL     Whom  ;   or  where  ? 

Aph.     rie  tell  thee  honest  fellow  5  thou  shall  goc 
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From  me  as  an  Embassador  to  Ac  Sumie, 
(For  men  call  him  the  eye  of  heaven,  from  which 
Nothing  lyes  hid)  and  tell  him— doe  you  marke  me — tell  him 
From  me — that  if  he  send  not  word  where  shee  is  gone, 
— ^I  will — ^nay  by  the  Gods  I  wilL 

£g.     Alas  poore  Gentleman  ! 
Sure  he  hath  lost  some  Mistris ;  beautious  women 
Are  the  chiefe  plagues  to  men. 

Tru.     Nay,  not  so  shepheard,  when  did  I  plague  any? 

£gon.     How  farre  is  he  beyond  the  name  of  slave,  \\* 

That  makes  his  love  his  Mistris?  / 

yfpb.     Mistris?  who*s  that?   her  Ghost?  *tis  shee; 
It  was  her  voyce;  were  all  the  flouds,  the  rivers, 
And  seas  that  with  their  crooked  armes  embrace 
The  earth  betwixt  us,  Pde  wade  through  and  meet  her, 
Were  all  the  Alpes  heap'd  on  each  others  head, 
Were  Pe/ion  joyn*d  to  Ossa^  and  they  both 
Throwne  on  Ulympus  top,  they  should  not  make 
So  high  a  wall,  but  I  would  scal't  and  find  her. 

Bel,     Unhappy  man. 

Aph,     'Tis  empty  ay  re :   I  was  too  rude,  too  saucy. 
And  she  hath  left  me ;   if  shee  be  alive 
What  darknesse  shall  be  thicke  enough  to  hide  her? 
If  dead,  Tie  seeke  the  place  which  Poets  call  EHztum^ 
Where  all  the  soules  of  good  and  vertuous  mortalls 
Enjoy  deserved  pleasures  after  death. 
What  should  I  feare?    if  there  be  an  Erynnis 
'Tis  in  this  brest,  if  a  Tisiphone 
*Tis  here,  here  in  this  braine  are  all  her  serpents ; 
My  griefe  and  fury  armes  me. 

Pal. '  By  your  leave  Sir. 

Aph.     Now  by  the  Gods,  that  man  that  stops  my  journey 
Had  better  have  provokt  a  hungry  Lionesse 
Rob'd  of  her  Whelpes,  or  set  his  naked  brest 
Against  the  Thunder.  Exit  Aphron. 

Tru.     'Tis  well  hee's  gone, 
I  never  could  endure  to  see  these  madde  men. 

Mel.     Come  no  matter  for  that  Enter  Alupis 

For  now  he's  gone,  here  comes  another.  and  Callidorus 

But  it's  no  matter  for  that  neither. 
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How  now?  who  hM  hec  brought  with  him? 

JL     Hajric  to  ycc  Shepheards,  and  ycc  beautious  Nymph 
I  must  present  this  stranger  to  your  knowledge. 
When  you're  acquainted  well,  yoti'le  thaake  me  for't* 

CaL     Blest  Masiers  of  these  Woods,  hayle  to  you  al[l], 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  your  neighbour  here; 
And  feed  my  flocks  (such  as  they  are)  neere  your% 
This  Shepheard  tels  me,  that  your  gentle  nature 
Will  be  most  willing  to  accept  my  friendships 
Which  if  yee  doe,  may  all  the  Sylvan  Deitye^ 
Bee  still  propitious  to  you,  may  your  Hocks 
Ycareiy  increase  above  your  hopes  or  wishes; 
May  none  of  your  young  lambes  become  a  prey 
To  the  rude  Wolfe,  but  play  about  secure!)  ; 
May  dearths  be  ever  exird  from  these  woods^ 
May  your  fruits  prosper,  and  your  mountaine  strawberyes 
Grow  in  abundance^  may  no  Lovers  be 
Dcspis'd,  and  pine  away  their  yeares  of  spring : 
But  the  young  men  and  maides  be  strucken  both 
With  equall  sympathy. 

Pa,     That  were  a  golden  time;   the  Gods  forbid 
Mortal! s  to  bee  so  happy, 

j€gm»     I  thankc  you  j  and  we  wish  no  lessc  to  you : 
You  are  most  welcome  hither. 

Tru,     Tis  a  handsome  man, 
I'le  be  acquainted  with  him ;   we  most  heartily 
Accept  your  company, 

MeL     Come  no  matter  for  that  j   we  have  enough 
Already  who  can  beare  us  company^ 
Hut  no  matter  for  that  neither;    wee  shall   have 
Shortly  no  roomc  left  us  to  feed  our  flockcs 
By  one  another. 

Aiufi*     What  alwayes  grumbling  ? 
Your  father  and  your  mother  scouldcd  sure 
WhilV  you  were  getting;    well,  if  I  begin 
rie  !io  abuffcC  thee,  and  tliat  publiquely, 

MtL     A  rott  upon  you;   you  must  still  be  humoured, 
But  come,  no  matter  for  that;   you're  welcome  then, 

//.     What^  beauties,  arc  you  silent? 
Tike  notice  of  him,  (pray)  your  speaking  is 
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Worth  more  then  all  the  rest. 

Bill.     You're  very  welcome. 

CaL     Thanke  you  fayre  Nymph,  this  is  indeed  a  welcome. 

BelL     I  never  saw,  beauty  and  afiability  (Salutes  her. 

So  well  conjoynM  before ;   if  I  stay  long 
I  shall  be  quite  imdone. 

Abi.    Nay  come,  put  on  too. 

HjL     You  are  most  kindly  welcome. 

CaL     You  blesse  mee  too  much ; 
The  honour  of  your  lip  is  entertainment 
Princes  might  wish  for. 

HjL     Blesse  me  how  hee  lookes ! 
And  how  he  talkes ;   his  kisse  was  honey  too, 
His  lips  as  red  and  sweet  as  early  cherryes, 
Softer  then  Bevers  skins. 

Bel.     Blesse  me  how  I  envy  her ! 
Would  I  had  had  that  kisse  too  ! 

HyL     How  his  eye  shines !  what  a  bright  flame  it  shootes  ! 

Bel.     How  red  his  cheekes  are !    so  our  garden  apples 
Looke  on  that  side  where  the  hot  Sun  salutes  them. 

HyL     How  well  his  haires  become  him  ! 
Just  like  that  starre  which  ushers  on  the  day. 

BelL     How  faire  he  is  !    fairer  then  whitest  blossomes. 

Trug.     They  two  have  got  a  kisse  ; 
Why  should  I  lose  it  for  want  of  speaking? 
You're  welcome  shepheard. 

Alu.     Come  on :    For  Wis  but  a  folly^  &c. 

Tin/.     Doe  you  heare,  you  are  welcome. 

Alu.     Oh  !    here's  another  must  have  a  kisse : 

Tru,     Goe  you're  a  paltry  knave,  I,  that  you  are, 
To  wrong  an  ho[n]est  woman  thus. 

Alu,     Why  hee  shall  kisse  thee,  never  feare  it,  alas  ! 
I  did  but  jest,  he'le  do't  for  all  this. 
Nay,  because  I  will  be  a  Patron  to  thee 
I'le  speake  to  him. 

Trw.     You're  a  slandering  knave. 
And  you  shall  know't,  that  you  shall. 

AL     Nay,  if  you  scould  so  lowd 
Others  shall  know  it  too ;    He  must  stop  your  mouth, 
Or  you'le  talke  on  this  three  houres ;    Caliidorus 
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If  you  can  patiently  endure  a  stinkci 
Or  have  frequented  ere  the  City  Bcare-garden, 
Prithee  salute  this  fourescore  yeares,  and  free  mc, 
She  saycs  youVe  welcome  too. 

CaL     I  cry  you  mercy  Shepheardcse, 
By  Pan  I  did  not  see  you. 

Tru,     If  my  husband  and  Aiuph  were  not  here 
Fdc  rather  pay  him  back  his  kisse  againe, 
Then  be  beholding  to  him. 

AL     What,  thou  hast  don't? 
Well  if  thou  dost  not  dye  upon*t->  hereafter, 
Thy  body  will  agree  even  with  the  worst 
And  stinking'st  ay  re  in  Europe , 

CqL     Nay,  be  not  angry  Shepheardesse,  you  know 
He  doth  but  jest  as  *tis  his  custome* 

Tru^     I  know  it  is  his  custome  ;    he  was  aJwayes 
Wont  to  abuse  mej  like  a  knave  as  he  is, 
But  rie  endure't  no  more, 

AL  Prithee  good  CallidQrus  if  her  breath 
Be  not  too  bad,  goc  stop  her  mouth  again e, 
She'lc  scould  till  night  else. 

Tru.     Yes  marry  will  I,  that  I  will,  you  rascall  you, 
ric  teach  you  to  lay  your  frumps  upon  me ; 
You  delight  in  it,  doe  you  ? 

AL     Prithee  be  quiet,  leave  but  talking  to  mc 
And  I  will  never  jeere  thee  any  more, 
We  two  will  be  so  peaceable  hereafter. 

Ttk,     Well  upon  that  condition. 

Ah     So,  I'me  delivered,  why  how  now  Ladds  ? 
What  have  you  lost  your  tongues  ?   He  have  them  cry'd, 
Paiiem&n^  Mg&n^  Cal/idarus^  what  ? 
Are  you  all  dumbe?    I  pray  continue  so, 
And  i'lc  be  merry  with  my  sclfe,  ~ 

Song. 

*Tis  hitter  to  damt  then  sing^ 
The  caust  is  if  ym  wi/i  knew  it^ 
That  I  tti  my  seift  shall  bring 

A  P&verty 

f^aluntary 
If  Qme  I  grmju  but  a  Poet, 
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Mgnu    And  vet  me  thinkes  you  sing, 

JL    O  yes,  because  here's  none  doe  dance, 
And  both  are  better  farre  then  to  be  sad. 

MgM.     Come  then  let's  have  a  round. 

AL     A  match  ;   Palamon  whither  goe  you  ? 

Pa.    The  Grods  forbid  that  I  should  mock  my  selfe, 
Cheate  my  owne  mind,  I  dance  and  weepe  at  once? 
You  tDzji   Farewell.  Exit. 

AL     'To  such  a  whining  foole;   come,  come,  Melamus. 

Mil.     I  have  no  mind  to  dance ;  but  come  no  matter  for 
that,  rather  then  breake  the  squares. — 

CaL    Bv  your  leave,  fayre  one. 

HiL    Would  I  were  in  her  place. 

AL     Come  Hilacty  thee  and  I  wench  I  warrant  thee, 
You  and  your  wife  together.     Grod  blesse  you;   so— 

For  *tis  Jut  a  foifyj  &c.  Dance. 

Tru.    So  there's  enough,  Pme  halfe  a  weary, 

MiL     Come  no  matter  for  that, 
I  have  not  danc't  so  much  this  yeare. 

AL    So  farewell,  you'le  come  along  with  me? 

CaL     Yes,  farewell  gentle  Swaines. 

Tru.     Farewell  good  Shepheard, 

BeL     Your  best  wishes  follow  you. 

HyL     Pan  alwayes  guide  you. 

MeL     It's  no  matter  for  that,  come  away.  Exeunt. 

Finis  ASfus  primi. 
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Enter  Dim^ph!/^  Sp&daia^  Pifi/istus^  Ciarlana, 

DEfm,     Nay,  shee  is  lost  for  ever,  and  her  name 
Which  us'd  to  be  so  comfortable,  now 
Is  poyson  to  our  thoughts,  and  to  augment 
Our  misery  paints  forth  our  former  happinesse, 

0  C  a  Hi  dor  a,  O  my  Ca  Hi  dor  a  ! 

1  shall  ne*re  see  thee  more. 
Sp^,     If  cursed  Aphrm 

Hath  caryed  her  away,  and  tryumphs  now 
In  the  destru<ftion  of  our  hoary  age 
'Twere  better  shee  were  dead  ; 

Dim,     'Twere  better  we  were  all  dead ;    the  enjoying 
)f  tedious  life  is  a  worse  punishment 
^Then  losing  of  my  Daughter ;    Oh  !  my  friends, 
Why  have  I  lived  so  long  ? 

Cla^     Good  Sir  be  comforted  :    Brother  speakc  to  them, 

5^.     Would  I  had  dyed,  when  first  I  brought  thee  forth 
My  Girle,  my  best  Girle,  then  I  should  have  slept 
in  cjutet,  and  not  wept  now. 

Phi,     I  am  halfe  a  statue 
Freeze  me  up  quite  yee  Gods,  and  let  me  be 
My  owne  sad  monument, 

Cla^     Alas  !    you  doc  but  hurt  your  selves  with  weeping ; 
Consider  pray,  it  may  be  shcic  come  back, 

Dem,     Oh  !    never,  never,  'tis  impossible 
As  to  call  back  sixteene,  and  with  vaine  Rhetoricke 
Perswade  my  lifes  fresh  Aprill  to  returne, 
Shee*s  dead,  or  else  farre  worse,  kept  up  by  Apbran 
Whom  if  I  could  but  see,  me  thinkes  new  bloud 
Would  creepe  into  my  vcines,  and  my  faint  sincwes 
Renew  themselves,  I  doubt  not  but  to  find 
Strength  enough  yet  to  be  reveng*d  of  Aphron, 

Sp.     Would  I  were  with  thee,  Girle,  where  ere  thou  art. 
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Cla.    For  shame  good  Brother,  see  if  you  can  comfort  them, 
Me  thinkes  you  should  say  something. 

Phi.     Doe  you  thinke 
My  griefes  so  light  ?   or  was  the  interest 
So  small  which  I  had  in  her?    I  a  comforter? 
Alas !   she  was  my  wife,  for  we  were  married 
In  our  affection,  m  our  vowes;   and  nothing 
Stopt  the  enjoying  of  each  other,  but 
The  thinne  partition  of  some  ceremonies. 
I  lost  my  hopes,  my  expectations. 
My  joyes,  nay  more,  I  lost  my  selfe  with  her; 
You  have  a  son,  yet  left  behind,  whose  memorie 
May  sweeten  all  this  gall. 

Spo.     I,  we  had  one. 
But  &te's  so  cruell  to  us,  and  such  dangers 
Attend  a  travelling  man,  that  'twere  presumption 
To  say  we  have  him  ;   we  have  sent  for  him 
To  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  his  sister : 
But  whether  we  shall  ever  see  him  here, 
The  Gods  can  only  tell,  we  barely  hope. 

Dem.     This  newes,  alas  ! 
Will  be  but  a  sad  welcome  to  him. 

Phi,     Why  doe  I  play  thus  with  my  misery  ? 
*Tis  vaine  to  thinke  I  can  live  here  without  her. 
He  seeke  her  where  e're  she  is;    patience  in  this 
Would  be  a  vice,  and  men  might  justly  say 
My  love  was  but  a  flash  of  winged  lightning. 
And  not  a  Vestall  flame,  which  alwayes  shines. 
His  woing  is  a  complement,  not  passion. 
Who  can  if  fortune  snatch  away  his  Mistris, 
Spend  some  few  teares,  then  take  another  choyce. 
Mine  is  not  so  ;    Oh  Callidora ! 

Cla.     Fye  Brother,  you're  a  man, 
And  should  not  be  shaken  with  every  wind. 
If  it  were  possible  to  call  her  back 
With  mourning,  mourning  were  a  piety. 
But  since  it  cannot,  you  must  give  me  leave 
To  call  it  folly  : 

Phi.     So  it  is  ; 
And  I  will  therefore  shape  some  other  course, 
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This  dolefiill  place  sbaU  ncfvcr  see  roe  roorc^ 

Vnltssc  it  sec  her  too  in  my  erobraces^ 

Yc«i  sister  may  rctyre  unto  ray  Farme^ 

Adjoyning  to  the  woods ; 

And  my  estate  I  leave  for  you  to  manage, 

If  I  find  her,  expcft  roe  there,  if  not 

Doe  you  live  happier  then  your  Brother  hath : 

Ck,     Alas !    how  can  I  '\(  you  leave  me  ?   but 
I  hope  your  resolutions  may  be  altered, 

Ph,  Never,  farewell:  good  Dimophil^ 
Farewell  Sp&da'taj  temper  your  laments  ; 
If  I  returne  we  shall  againe  be  happy, 

Bpe,     You  shall  not  want  my  prayers. 

Dim,     The    Gods   that    pitty    Lovers    (if  there    bee  any) 
attend  upon  you, 

Cla.     Will  you  needs  goe? 

Ph.     I  Icnit  delayes;   'twere  time  I  were  now  ready, 
And  I  shall  sinne  if  I  secme  dull  or  slow 
In  any  thing  which  touches  CaUidara. 

Dim,    Oh !  that  name  wounds  me ;  we*Ie  bcare  you  company 
A  little  way,  and  Ciariana  looke 
To  see  us  ofien  at  your  Countrey  FarmCj 
Wcc'le  sigh,  and  grieve  together*  Exeunt, 

Entif  Alupis  and  Pal^mon. 

jflu.     Come,  come  away^  &c» 
Now  where  are  al!  your  sonnets?   your  rare  fancies? 
Could  the  fine  morning  musick  which  you  wak*d 
Your  Mistris  with,  prevaile  no  more  then  this  ? 
Why  in  the  Citie  now  your  very  Fidlers 
Good  morrow  to  your  worship,  will  get  something, 
Hath  she  denyed  thee  quite  ? 

Pa.     Shee  hath  undone  me  j    I  have  plow'd  the  Sea, 
And  begot  storming  bi Howes. 

jfl.     Can  no  pcrswasions  move  her  ? 

Pa,     No  more  then  ttiy  least  breath  can  stlrre  an  oake, 
Which  hath  this  many  yea  res  scorn 'd  the  fierce  warres 
Of  all  the  winds. 

AL     'Tis  a  good  hearing ;   then 
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She*Ie  cost  vou  no  more  payres  of  Turtle  Doves, 

Nor  garlands  knit  with  amorous  conceits^ 

I  doe  perceive  some  ragges  of  tha  Court  fsishions 

Visibly  creeping  now  into  the  woods, 

TTie  more  hee  shewes  his  love,  the  more  shce  slights  him, 

Yet  will  take  any  gift  of  him,  as  willingly 

As  Countrey  Justices  the  Hens  and  Geese 

Of  their  offending  neighbours ;   this  is  right ; 

Now  if  I  lov*d  this  wench  I  would  so  handle  her, 

Fde  teach  her  what  the  difference  were  betwixt 

One  who  had  scene  the  Court  and  Citie  tricks. 

And  a  meere  shepheard. 

Pa,     Lions  are  tam'd,  and  become  slaves  to  men. 
And  Tygres  oft  forget  the  cruelty 
They  suckt  from  their  fierce  mothers ;    but,  a  woman 
Ah  me  !   a  woman  ! — 

AL     Yet  if  I  saw  such  wonders  in  her  face 
As  you  doe,  I  should  never  doubt  to  win  her. 

Pa.     How  pray  ?    if  gifts  would  doe  it,  she  hath  had 
The  daintiest  Lambes,  the  hope  of  all  my  flock, 
I  let  my  apples  hang  for  her  to  gather, 
The  painfull  Bee  did  never  load  my  hives, 
With  honey  which  she  tasted  not. 

AL     You  mistake  me  Friend  ;   I  meane  not  so. 

Pa.     How  then  ?    if  Poetry  would  do't,  what  shade 
Hath  not  beene  Auditor  of  my  amorous  pipe? 
What  bankes  are  not  acquainted  with  her  prayses  ? 
Which  I  have  sung  in  verses,  and  the  sheepheards 
Say  they  are  good  ones,  nay  they  call  me  Poet, 
Although  I  am  not  easie  to  beleeve  them. 

AL     No,  no,  no ;   that's  not  the  way. 

Pa.     Why  how? 
If  shew  of  griefe  had  Rhetorick  enough 
To  move  her,  I  dare  sweare  she  had  beene  mine 
Long  before  this,  what  day  did  ere  peepe  forth 
In  which  I  wept  not  duller  then  the  morning  ? 
Which  of  the  winds  hath  not  my  sighes  encreas'd 
At  sundry  times  ?   how  often  have  I  cryed 
Hylactj  tiylacey  till  the  docile  woods 
Have  answered  Hy/ace ;   and  every  valley 
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if  it  were  my  Rivall^  sounded  Hy/nce. 

AL     I^  aJid  you  were  a  most  rare  foole  for  doing  so, 
Why  'twas  that  poyson'd  all ;    Had  I  a  Mistris 
I'de  almost  beat  her,  by  this  light,  I  would^ 
For  they  are  much  about  your  Spaniels  nature, 
But  whilst  you  cry  deare  Hyiace^  b  Hyiact ! 
Pitty  the  tortures  of  my  burning  heart, 
She'le  alwayes  mince  it,  h'ke  a  Citizens  wife, 
At  the  first  asking ;    though  her  tickled   bloud 
Leapes  at  the  very  mention  ;    therefore  now 
Leave  off  your  whining  tricks^  and  take  my  coutiselL 
First  then  be  merry  j    F$r  ^ih  Imt  a  foIi\\  &c. 

PaL     'Tis  a  hard  lesson  for  my  mind  to  I  earn  e^ 
But  I  would  force  my  selfe,  if  that  would  helpe  me  ! 

jfL     Why  thou  shalt  see  it  wilU  next  I  would  have  thee 
To  laugh  at  her,  and  mocke  her  pittifully  ; 
Study  for  jeeres  against  next  time  you  see  her, 
rie  goe  along  with  youj  and  helpe  to  abuse  her, 
Till  we  have  made  her  cry,  worse  then  e're  you  did  j 
When  we  have  us'd  her  thus  a  little  while, 
Shec*Ie  be  as  tame  and  gentle, — 

Pa.     But  alas  ! 
This  Will  provoke  her  more, 

AL     He  warrant  thee :    besides,  what  if  it  should  ? 
She  hath  refus'd  you  utterly  already, 
And  cannot  hurt  you  worse  5    come,  come,  be  rul'd  j 
And  follow  me,  we'le  put  it  straight  in  praftfze, 
Fijr  *tis  hut  a  filly^  &c. 

Pa.     A  match  ;  He  try  alwayes ;  she  can  but  scorne  mc, 

There  is  this  good  in  depth  of  misery  h 

That  men  may  attempt  any  thing,  they  know  ^ 


The  worst  before  hand. 


ExntnL 


Enter  Callidorus. 

How  happy  is  that  man,  who  in  these  woods 
With  secure  silence  weares  away  his  time  ! 
Who  h  acquainted  better  with  himselfe 
Then  others ;    who  so  great  a  stranger  is 
To  Cttic  follyes,  that  he  knowes  them  not. 
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He  sits  all  day  upon  some  mossie  hill 

His  rurall  throne,  arm'd  with  his  crooke,  his  scepter, 

A  flowry  garland  is  his  country  crowne ; 

The  gentle  lambes  and  sheepe  his  loyall  subjects, 

Which  every  yeare  pay  him  their  fleecy  tribute ; 

Thus  in  an  humble  statelinesse  and  majestie 

He  tunes  his  pipe,  the  woods  best  melody. 

And  is  at  once,  what  many  Monarches  are  not. 

Both  King  and  Poet.     I  could  gladly  wish 

To  spend  the  rest  of  my  unprontable. 

And  needlesse  dayes  in  their  innocuous  sports. 

But  then  my  father,  mother,  and  my  brother 

Recurse  unto  my  thoughts,  and  straight  plucke  downe 

The  resolution  I  had  built  before ; 

Love  names  Philistus  to  me,  and  o'th'  sudden 

The  woods  seeme  base,  and  all  their  harmlesse  pleasures 

The  daughters  of  necessity,  not  vertue. 

Thus  with  my  selfe  I  wage  a  warre,  and  am 

To  my  owne  rest  a  traytor ;    I  would  faine 

Goe  home,  but  still  the  thought  of  Aphron  frights  me. 

How  now  ?   who's  here  ?   6  'tis  faire  Hylace 

The  grumbling  shepheards  daughter.  Enter  Hylace. 

Brightest  of  all  those  starres  that  paint  the  woods. 

And  grace  these  shady  habitations, 

You're  welcome,  how  shall  I  requite  the  benefit 

Which  you  bestow  upon  so  poore  a  stranger 

With  your  faire  presence  ? 

HyL     If  it  be  any  curtesie,  'tis  one 
Which  I  would  gladly  doe  you,  I  have  brought 
A  rurall  present,  some  of  our  owne  apples. 
My  father  and  my  mother  are  so  hard, 
They  watch'd  the  tree,  or  else  they  had  beene  more. 
Such  as  they  are,  if  they  can  please  your  tast. 
My  wish  is  crown'd. 

CaL     O  you're  too  kind, 
And  teach  that  duty  to  me  which  I  ought 
To  have  perform'd  ;    I  would  I  could  returne 
The  halfe  of  your  deserts  !    but  I  am  poore 
In  every  thing  but  thankes. 

Hy.     Your  acceptation  only  is  reward 
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Too  great  for  mc- 

CaL     How  they  blush? 
A  man  may  well  imagine  they  were  your% 
They  bearc  so  great  a  shew  of  modesty. 

HyL     O  you  mock  my  bold  n esse 
To  thrust  into  your  company  ;    but  truly 
I  meant  no  hurt  in't ;    my  intents  were  vertuous. 

CaL     The  Gods  forbid  that  I  should  nurse  a  thought 
So  wicked  J  thou  art  innocent  I  know, 
And  pure  as  Fenus  Doves,  or  mountaine  snow 
Which  no  foot  hath  defil'd,  thy  soule  is  whiter 
(if  there  be  any  possibilitie  ofV) 
Then  that  cleere  skin  which  cloathes  thy  dainty  body. 

Hy\     Nay  my  good  will  deserves  not  to  be  jeer'dj 
You  know  I  am  a  rude  and  count rey  wench, 

CaL     Farre  be  it  from  my  thoughts^  I  sweare  I  honour 
And  love  those  maiden  vertues  which  adornc  you. 

Hy.     I  would  you  did,  as  well  as  I  doc  you, 
But  the  just  Gods  intend  not  me  so  happy. 
And  I  must  be  contented—  Tmc  undone.  Ent.  Bellulaa 

Here's  BfHuia  ;    what  is  she  growne  my  nvaU  ? 

BeiL     HI  esse  me  !    whom  see  1 1    Hyiace  ?  some  cloud 
Or  friendly  mist  involve  me. 

Hy,     Nay  B^iiuia  ;    I  see  you  well  enough, 

Cai,     Why  doth  the  day  start  backe  ?   are  you  so  crucll 
To  shew  us  first  the  light,  and  having  struck 
Wonder  into  us  snatch  it  from  our  sight  ? 
If  Spring  crownM  with  the  glories  of  the  earth 
Appeare  upon  the  heavenly  Ram,  and  streight 
Creepe  back  againe  into  a  grey-hayr'd  frost, 
Men  will  accuse  its  forwardnesses 

Hy.     Pray  heaven 
Hce  be  not  taken  with  her  i   shee*s  somewhat  feire  j 
He  did  not  spcake  so  long  a  speech  to  mee 
Tme  sure  oPt,  though  I  brought  him  apples, 

BelL     I  did  mistake  my  way  j    Pray  pardon  me. 

Hyi^     I  would  you  had  else, 

CaL     I  must  thanke  fortune  then  which  lead  you  hither, 
But  you  can  stay  a  little  while  and  blcsse  us  ? 


BtL     Yes  (and  Love  knowcs  how  willingly)  alas  ! 
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I  shall  quite  spoyle  mv  garland  ere  I  give  it  him, 
With  hiding  it  from  rlylace^  Pray  Pan 
Shee  hath  not  stolne  his  heart  already  from  him, 
And  cheated  my  intentions. 

Hj.     I  would  faine  be  going,  but  if  I  should  leave  her, 
It  may  be  I  shall  give  her  opportunity 
To  winne  him  from  me,  for  I  know  she  loveth  him. 
And  hath  perhaps  a  better  tongue  then  I, 
Although  I  should  bee  loth  to  yeeld  to  her 
In  beauty  or  complexion. 

BelL     Let  me  speake 
In  private  with  you ;   I  am  bold  to  bring 
A  garland  to  you,  'tis  of  the  best  flowers 
Which  I  could  gather,  I  was  picking  them 
All  yesterday. 

CaL     How  you  oblige  me  to  you  ! 
I  thanke  you  sweetest.  How  they  flourish  still ! 
Sure  they  grow  better,  since  your  hand  hath  nipt  them. 

Bill,     They  will  doe,  when  your  brow  hath  honourM  them. 
Then  they  may  well  grow  proud,  and  shine  more  freshly. 

CaL     What  perfumes  dwell  in  them  ? 
They  owe  these  odours  to  your  breath. 

Hy,     Defend  me  yee  good  Gods,  I  thinke  he  kisses  her. 
How  long  they  have  beene  talking?    now  perhaps 
Shee's  woing  him  ;    perhaps  he  forgets  me 
And  will  consent.  Fie  put  him  in  remembrance ; 
You  have  not  tasted  of  the  apples  yet, 
And  they  were  good  ones  truly. 

CaL     I  will  doe  presently  best  Hilace, 

Hy.     That's  some  thing  yet,  would   he  would  speake  so 
alwayes. 

CaL     I  would  not  change  them   for  those  glorious  apples 
Which  give  such  fame  to  the  Hesperian  gardens. 

BelL     She  hath  out-gone  me  in  her  present  now. 
But  I  have  got  a  Beechen  cup  at  home 
Curiously  graven  with  the  spreading  leaves, 
And  gladsome  burthen  of  a  fruitful  vine, 
Which  DamoHy  the  best  Artist  of  these  woods 
Made  and  bestow'd  upon  me,  Tie  bring  that  to  morrow 
And  give  it  him,  and  then  Tie  warrant  her 
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She  will  not  goc  beyond  me, 

Hy.     What  have  you  got  a  chaplet  I   dh  1 
This  is  I  sec  of  Beiiula\s  composing. 

BilL     Why  Hyincf?   you  cannot  make  a  better, 
What  fiowcfs  'pray  doth  it  want  ? 

Cat     Poore  soules  I   pitty  them,  and  the  more, 
Because  I  have  not  becne  my  selfe  a  stranger 
To  these  love  passions,  but  I  wonder 
What  they  can  find  in  mc  worth  their  aflFection^ 
Truly  I  would  hine  satisfie  them  both, 
But  can  doe  neither ;    'tis  fates  crime,  not  mine, 

B[eyi     W[h]ither  goe  you  shephcard  ? 

HyL     You  will  not  leave  us  will  you  ? 

Cal,     Indeed  I  ought  not, 
You  have  bought  me  both  with  your  courtesies 
And  should  divide  me. 

Hy,     Shee  came  last  to  you. 

BeiL     She  hath  another  love. 
And  kills  Pala^nmn  with  her  cruelty, 
How  can  shee  expedt  mercy  from  another  j 

[6W,]     In  what  a  Labarinth  doth  Love  draw  mortalls 
And  then  blindfolds  them  !    what  a  mist  it  throwes 
Upon  their  senses  !    if  he  be  a  God 
As  sure  he  is  (his  power  cou!d  not  be  so  great  else) 
He  knowes  the  tmpossibilitie  which  Nature 
Hath  set  betwfxt  us,  yet  entangles  us, 
And  laughs  to  see  us  struggle.     D'yee  both  love  mc  I 

BeiL     I  doe  I'me  sure* 

HyL     And  I  as  much  as  she, 

CaL     I  pitty  both  of  you,  for  you  have  sow*d 
Upon  unthankfuU  sand,  whose  dry'd  up  wombe 
Nature  denyes  to  blesse  with  fruitfulnessc, 
You  are  both  fayre,  and  more  then  common  gracis 
Inhabite  in  you  both,  Beilulas  eyes 
Shine  like  the  lampe  of  Heaven,  and  so  doth  Hyhct^^ 
Hy  laces  cheekes  are  deeper  dyM  in  scarlet 
Then  the  chast  mornings  blushes,  so  are  Beiiu/a^s^ 
And  I  protest  I  love  you  both.     Yet  cannot, 
Yet  must  not  enjoy  either* 

BelL     You  spcake  riddles, 
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CaL     Which  times  commentarie 
Must  only  explaine  to  you ;   and  till  then 
Farewell  good  Bellulay  &rewell  good  Hylactj 
I  thanke  vou  both.  Exit. 

HjL     Alas !   my  hopes  are  strangled.  Exit. 

Bell.     I  will  not  yet  despaire :    He  may  grow  milder, 
He  bade  me  farewell  first;   and  lookt  upon  me 
With  a  more  stedfast  eye,  then  upon  her 
When  he  departed  hence :   'twas  a  good  signe ; 
At  least  I  will  imagine  it  to  be  so, 
Hope  is  the  truest  friend,  and  seldome  leaves  one.  Exit. 

Enter  Truga. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  will  move  him. 

For  they're  good  apples,  but  my  teeth  are  gone, 

I  cannot  bite  them  ;    but  for  all  that  though 

He  warrant  you  I  can  love  a  young  Fellow 

As  well  as  any  of  them  all :   I  that  I  can. 

And  kisse  him  too  as  sweetly.     Oh  !   here's  the  mad-man. 

Enter  Aphron. 

Ap.     HerculeSy  Hercules^  ho  HerculeSy  where  are  you  ? 
Lend  me  thy  club  and  skin,  and  when  I  ha'  done. 
He  fling  them  to  thee  againe,  why  Hercules? 
Pox  on  you,  are  you  drunke  ?   can  you  not  answer  ? 
He  travell  then  without  them,  and  doe  wonders. 

Tru.     I  quake  all  over,  worse  then  any  fitt 
Of  the  palsie  which  I  have  had  this  forty  yeares 
Could  make  me  doe. 

Jp.     So  I  ha'  found  the  plot  out, 
First  rie  climbe  up,  on  Porter  yftlas  shoulders. 
And  then  craule  into  Heaven,  and  I'me  sure 
I  cannot  chuse  but  find  her  there. 

Tru,     What  will  become  of  me  if  he  should  see  me? 
Truly  he's  a  good  proper  Gentleman, 
If  he  were  not  mad,  I  would  not  be  so  'fraid  of  him. 

Jp.     What  have  I  caught  thee  fayrest  of  all  women  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  selfe  so  long  from  Aphron? 
Aphron  who  hath  beene  dead  till  this  blest  minute  ? 
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Tru.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  whom  doth  he  take  me  for ! 

Ap,     Thy  skin  is  whiter  then  the  snowy  feathers 
Of  Ltdas  Swanncs* 

7Vw*     Law  you  there  now, — 
I  thought  I  was  not  so  unhandsome,  as  they'd  make  me* 

Ap.     Thy  haires  are  brighter  then  the  Moones, 
Then  when  she  spreads  her  beames  and  fills  her  orbe. 

Trug.     Beshrew  their  heart  that  call  this  Gentleman  ma 
He  hathTiis  senses  He  warrant  him,  about  him. 
As  well  as  any  fellow  of  them  all 

Apu,     Thy  teeth  are  like  two  Arches  made  of  Ivory, 
Of  purest  Ivory, 

Tru,     I  for  those  few  I  have, 
I  thinke  theyVe  white  enough. 

Ap*     Thou  art  as  fresh  as  May  is,  and  thy  look 
Is  pifture  of  the  Spring* 

Tru,     Nay,  I  am  but  some  fourscore  yeares  and  tenne 


And  beare  my  age  well  ;   yet  Aluph  sayes 
I  lookc  like  January,  but  I'le  teach  the  kn 
'  noth 


knave 
Another  tune  Tie  warrant  him, 

Ap,     Thy  lips  are  cheryes,  let  me  tast  them  sweet? 
^ru.     You  have  begd  so  handsomly* 

Ap,     Ha  (  yee  good  Gods  defend  me  1  'lis  a  Witchj  a  Haj 

Trug,     What  am  I? 

Ap,     A  witch,  one  that  did  take  the  shape 
Of  my  best  Mistris,  but  thou  couldst  not  long 
Belye  her  purcnesse, 

Tru.     Now  he's  starke  mad  againe  upon  the  sudden  j 
He  had  some  sense  even  now. 

Ap.     Thou  lookst  as  if  thou  wert  some  wicked  woman 
Frighted  out  of  the  grave  ;    defend  me,  how 
Her  eyes  doe  sinke  into  their  ugly  holes. 
As  if  they  were  afraid  to  see  the  light* 

Tru.     I  Will  not   be  abus'd  thus,  that  I  will  not* 
My  haire  was  bright  even  now^  and  my  lookes  fresh 
Am  I  so  quickly  changed? 

A  p.     Her  breath  infects  the  ayre,  and  sowes  a  p^tilence 
Where  e're  it  comes ;    what  hath  she  there  f 
I  1    these  are  apples  made  up  with  the  stings 
Of  Scorpions,  and  the  bloud  of  Basiliskes ; 
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Which  being  swallowed  up,  a  thousand  paines 
Eate  on  the  heart,  and  gnaw  the  entrailes  out. 

Tru.    Thou  lyest;   I,  that  thou  do'st, 
For  these  are  honest  apples,  that  they  are ; 
Fine  sure  I  gathered  them  my  selfe. 

Ap.    From  the  Stygian  tree ;   Give  them  me  quickly,  or 
I  wiU— 

Tru.     What  will  you  doe?   pray  take  them. 

Ap.     Get  thee  gone  quickly,  from  me,  for  I  know  thee; 
Thou  art  Tisipbone. 

Tru.     Tis  fidse ;   for  I  know  no  such  woman. 
Tme  glad  I  am  got  from  him,  would  I  had 
My  apples  too,  but  'tis  no  matter  though, 
rie  have  a  better  gift  for  Callidorus 
To  morrow. 

Ap.    The -fiend  is  vanisht  from  me. 
And  hath  left  these  behind  for  me  to  tast  of. 
But  I  will  be  too  cunning;   Thus  I'le  scatter  them. 
Now  I  have  spoyl'd  her  plot ;    Unhappy  hee 
Who  finds  them.  Exit. 


Finis  ASlus  secundi. 
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Entir  FloncUus, 

THc  Sun  five  times  hath  gone  his  yearly  progresse, 
Since  last  I  saw  my  Sister,  and  returning 
Bip;e  with  desire  to  view  my  native  Sidlie^ 
I  found  my  aged  parents  sadly  mourning 
The  funerall  (for  to  them  it  seemes  no  lesse) 
Of  their  departed  Daughter  ;    what  a  welcome 
This  was  to  mcj  all  in  whose  hearts  a  vein^ 
Of  marble  growes  not,  easily  may  conceive 
Without  the  dumbe  pen^wasions  of  my  teares. 
Yet  as  if  that  were  nothing,  and  it  were 
A  kind  of  happinesse  in  misery 
If*t  come  without  an  army  to  attend  it. 
As  I  pass*d  through  these  woods  I  saw  a  woman 
Whom  her  attyre  call'd  Shepheardesse,  but  face 
Some  disguisM  Angell,  or  a  Silvan  Goddesse  ; 
It  struck  such  adoration  (for  I  durst  not 
Harbour  the  love  of  so  divine  a  beauty) 
That  ever  since  I  could  not  teach  my  thoughts 
Another  objefl  ;    In  this  happy  place 
(Happy  her  presence  made  it)  siie  appear*d^ 
And  breathM  fresh  honours  on  the  smiling  trees, 
Which  owe  more  of  their  gallantry  to  her 
Then  to  the  musky  kisses  of  the  West  wind* 
Ha  !    sure  'tis  she  j    Thus  doth  the  Sunne  breake  forth 
From  the  blacke  curtain e  of  an  envious  cloud. 

Enter  Aluphy  Beiiula^  Hyiace^ 

AL     For  ^th  hut  a  fiiiy^  &c. 

Hyl     Wee  did  not  send  for  you  ;    pray  leave  us. 
Jiu,     No^  by  this  light,  not  till  I  see  you  cry  ; 
When  you  have  shed  some  penitentiall  teares 
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For  wronging  of  Palamon^  there  may  be 
A  truce  concluded  betwixt  you  and  me. 

BelL     This  is  uncivill 
To  thrust  into  our  company ;   doe  you  thinke 
That  we  admire  your  wit?   pray  goe  to  them 
That  doe,  we  would  be  private. 

AL    To  what  purpose  ? 
You'd  aske  how  many  shepheards  she  hath  strooken, 
Which  is  the  properest  man?   which  kisses  sweetest? 
Which  brings  her  the  best  presents?   And  then  tell 
What  a  fine  man  wooes  you,  how  redde  his  lips  are? 
How  bright  his  eyes  are?  and  what  dainty  sonnets 
He  hath  composed  in  honor  of  your  beauty  ? 
And  then  at  last,  with  what  rare  tricks  you  foole  him? 
These  are  your  learn'd  discourses;    but  were  all 
Men  of  my  temperance,  and  wisdome  too. 
You  should  wooe  us,  I,  and  wooe  hardly  too 
Before  you  got  us. 

Flo.     Oh  prophanenesse  I 
Can  hee  so  rudely  speake  to  th^  blest  virgin. 
And  not  be  strucken  dumbe? 

AL     Nay,  you  have  both  a  mind  to  me ;    I  know  it. 
But  I  will  marry  neither ;   I  come  hither 
Not  to  gaze  on  you,  or  extoU  your  beauty ; 
I  come  to  vex  you. 

Fb.     Ruder  yet?   I  cannot, 
I  will  not  suffer  this;    madde  fellow,  is  there 
No  other  Nymph  in  all  these  spacious  woods. 
To  fling  thy  wilde,  and  saucie  laughter  at. 
But  her,  whom  thy  great  Deity  even  Pan 
Himselfe  would  honor,  doe  not  dare  to  utter 
The  smallest  accent  if  not  cloath'd  with  reverence. 
Nay,  doe  not  looke  upon  her  but  with  eyes 
As  humble  and  submissive  as  thou  wouldst 
Upon  the  brow  of  Majesty,  when  it  frownes, 
I  speake  but  that  which  duty  binds  us  ail  to. 
Thou  shalt  not  thinke  upon  her,  no  not  thinke, 
Without  as  much  respeft  and  honor  to  her 
As  holy  men  in  superstitious  zeale 
Give  to  the  Images  they  worship. 
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BflL     Oh !  this  is  the  Gentleman  courted  me  th'otber  day. 

AL     Why?   have  you  got  a  Pattern  to  restraine  mc? 
Or  doe  you  thinke  your  glorious  sute  can  fright  me? 
'Twould  doe  you  much  more  credit  at  the  Theater, 
To  rise  betwixt  the  Afts,  and  looke  about  ~ 

The  boxes,  and  then  cry,  God  save  you  Madame^ 
Or  beare  you  out  in  quarreling  at  an  Ordinary, 
And  make  your  oathes  become  youj    have  you  shown 
Your  gay  apparell  every  where  in  towne, 
That  you  can  afford  us  the  sight  oft,  or 
Hath  that  Grand  Divell  whose  eclipped  sergeant, 
Frighted  you  out  of  the  City? 

Fh.     Your  loose  jests 
When  tJiey  are  shot  at  me,  I  scorne  to  take 
Any  revenge  upon  them,  but  negleft, 
For  then  *tis  rashncsse  only,  but  as  soone 
As  you  begin  to  violate  her  name, 
Nature  and  conscience  too  bids  mc  be  angry, 
For  then  'tis  wickednesse. 

AL     Well,  if  it  be  so, 
I  hope  you  can  forgive  the  sinne  that's  past 
Without  the  dolefuU  sight  of  trickling  teares, 
For  I  have  eyes  of  pumice  ;    Fme  content 
To  let  her  rest  in  quietj  but  you  have  given  me 
Free  leave  t'abuse  you,  on  the  condition 
You  will  revenge  it  only  with  negledt, 
For  then  *tis  rashnessc  only* 

Fk.     What  arc  you  biting? 
Where  did  you  pick  these  fragments  up  of  wit. 

Ai,     Where  I  pay'd  dcare  enough  a  conscience  for  them, 
They  should  be  more  then  fragments  by  their  price, 
I  bought  them  sir,  even  from  the  very  Merchants, 
I  scorn'd  to  deale  with  your  poore  City  pedlers,  that  sell 
By  retayle :    But  let  that  passe ;    Fqt  ^tu  hut  a  folly : 

Fk.     Then  you  have  seene  the  City, 

AL     I  and  felt  ft  too,  I  thanke  the  Divell ;   Fme  sure 
It  suckt  up  in  three  yeares  the  whole  estate 
My  father  left,  though  he  were  counted  rich, 
A  pox  of  forlorne  Captaines,  pittifuU  things 
Whom  you  mistake  for  souldiers,  only  by 
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Their  sounding  oathes,  and  a  bufFe  jerkin,  and 
Some  Histories  which  they  have  learn'd  by  roate, 
Of  battailes  fought  in  Persia^  or  Polonia^ 
Where  they  themselves  were  of  the  conquering  side, 
Although  God  knowes  one  of  the  City  Captaines, 
Ann'd  with  broad  scarfe,  feather,  and  scarlet  breeches. 
When  he  instruds  the  youth  on  Holy  dayes, 
And  is  made  sicke  with  fearfiill  noyse  of  Guns, 
Would  pose  them  in  the  art  Military;   these 
Were  mv  first  Leeches. 

Fh.     §0,  no  wonder  then  you  spent  so  fast. 

AL     Pish,  these  were  nothing : 
I  grew  to  keepe  your  Poets  company 
Those  are  the  soakers,  they  refin'd  me  first 
Of  those  grosse  humors  that  are  bred  by  money 
And  made  me  streight  a  wit,  as  now  you  see. 
For  Uis  but  a  folly. 

Flo.     But  hast  thou  none  to  fling  thy  salt  upon 
But  these  bright  virgins? 

AL     Yes  now  you  are  here ; 
You  are  as  good  a  theame  as  I  could  wish. 

Hy.     'Tis  best  for  me  to  goe,  whilst  they  are  talking, 
For  if  I  steale  not  from  Alupis  sight, 
He'le  follow  me  all  day  to  vex  me.  Exit. 

Al.     What  are  you  vanishing  coy  Mistris  Hylace} 
Nay,  rie  be  with  you  streight,  but  first  Tie  fetch 
PaLemon^  now  if  he  can  play  his  part 
And  leave  off  whining,  wee'Ie  have  princely  sport, 
Well,  I  may  live  in  time  to  have  the  women 
Scratch  out  my  eyes,  or  else  scould  me  to  death, 
I  shall  deserve  it  richly:    Farewell  Sir: 
I  have  employment  with  the  Damsell  gone 
And  cannot  now  intend  you.  Exit. 

Flo.     They're  both  gone, 
Direft  me  now  good  love,  and  teach  my  tongue 
Th'inchantments  that  thou  woo'dst  thy  Psyche  with. 

Bell.     Farewell  Sir. 

Flo.     Oh  !    be  not  so  cruell. 
Let  me  enjoy  my  selfe  a  little  while. 
Which  without  you  I  cannot. 
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BilL     Pray  let  me  goe, 
To  tend  my  sheepc,  there*s  none  that  lookes  to  them, 
And  if  my  father  misse  me,  hcMc  so  chide, 

Fio,     Alas  !    thou  need  est  not  feare,  for  th' Wolfe  himselfe 
Though  hunger  whet  the  fury  of  its  nature. 
Would  learne  to  spare  thy  pretty  flocks,  and  be 
As  care  full  as  the  ahepheards  dog  to  guard  them, 
Nay  if  he  should  not,  Pan  would  present  he, 
And  keepe  thy  tender  lambes  in  safety  for  thee, 
For  though  he  be  a  God  he  would  not  blush 
To  be  thy  servant. 

Beii,     Oh  !    you're  courtly  Sir, 
But  your  fine  words  will  not  defend  my  sheepc, 
Or  stop  them  if  they  wander ;    Let  me  goe, 

Fh.     Are  you  so  fcarefull  of  your  cattels  lossef 
Yet  so  ncgle^fdl  of  my  perishing, 
(For  without  you  how  can  I  choose  but  perish  ?) 
Though  1   my  selfe  were  most  contemptible, 
Yet  for  this  reason  only,  that  I   love 
And  honour  you,  I  deserve  more  then  they  doe. 

BelL     What  would  you  doe,  that  thus  you  urge  my  stay? 

Fh*     Nothing  I  sweare  that  should  offend  a  Saint, 

Nothing  which  can  call  up  thy  maiden  bloud  

To  lend  thy  face  a  blush,  nothing  which  chaste 

And  vertuous  sisters  can  deny  their  Brothers, 

I  doc  confesse  I  love  you,  but  the  fire 

In  which  Jove  courted  his  ambitious  Mistrisj 

Or  that  by  hojy  men  on  Altars  kindled, 

Is  not  so  pure  as  mine  is ;   I  would  only 

Gaze  thus  upon  thee  ;    feed  my  hungry  eyes 

Sometimes  with  those  bright  tresses,  which  the  wind 

Far  re  happier  then   I,  playes  up  and  downe  in. 

And  sometimes  with  thy  cheekes,  those  rosy  twins  j 

Then  gently  touch  thy  hand,  and  often  krst  it, 

Till  thou  thy  selfe  shouldst  checke  my  modesty 

And  yecid  thy  lips,  but  further,  though  thou  should'st 

Like  other  maids  with  wcake  resistance  aske  it, 

(Which  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not)  Tdc  not  ofier 

Till  lawfulJ  Hymm  joyne  us  both,  and  give 

A  licence  unto  my  desires. 
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Bell.     Which  I 
Need  not  bestow  much  language  to  oppose, 
Fortune  and  nature  have  forbidden  it. 
When  they  made  me  a  rude  and  homely  wench 
You  (if  your  clothes  and  cariage  be  not  lyers,) 
By  state  and  birth  a  Gentleman. 

Flo.    I  hope 
I  may  without  suspition  of  a  boaster 
Say  that  I  am  so,  eke  my  love  were  impudence 
For  doe  you  thinke  wise  Nature  did  intend 
You  for  a  Shepheardesse,  when  she  bestowM 
Such  paines  in  your  creation  ?   would  she  fetch 
The  perfumes  of  Arabia  for  your  breath  ? 
Or  ransack  Pestum  of  her  choycest  roses 
T'adorne  your  cheekes?   would  she  bereave  the  rock 
Of  corall  for  your  lips  ?   and  catch  two  starres 
As  they  were  (ailing,  which  she  form'd  your  eyes  of? 
Would  she  her  selfe  turne  work-woman  and  spinne 
Thrceds  of  the  finest  gold  to  be  your  tresses  ? 
Or  rob  the  Great  to  make  one  Microcosme  ? 
And  having  finisht  quite  the  beauteous  wonder, 
Hide  it  from  publique  view  and  admiration  ! 
No ;   she  would  set  it  on  some  Pyramide, 
To  be  the  speftacle  of  many  eyes: 
And  it  doth  grieve  me  that  my  niggard  fortune 
Rays'd  me  not  up  to  higher  eminency, 
Not  that  I  am  ambitious  of  such  honors 
But  that  through  them  I  might  be  made  more  worthy 
To  enjoy  you. 

Bell.     You  are  for  ought  I  see 
Too  great  already ;   I  will  either  live 
An  undefiled  virgin  as  I  am 
Or  if  I  marry,  not  belye  my  birth. 
But  joyne  my  selfe  to  some  plaine  vertuous  shepheard 
(For  Callidorus  is  so,  and  I  will  1       *  . , 
be  either  his  or  no  bodyes.)/ 

Flo.     Pray  heare  me. 

Bell.     Alas !    I  have  Sir,  and  doe  therefore  now 
Prepare  to  answer,  if  this  passion 
Bee  love,  my  fortune  bids  me  to  deny  you ; 
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If  lust,  my  honesty  commands  to  scorne  you, 

Farewell* 

Fh.     O  stay  a  little !   but  two  words ;  she's  gone, 
Gone  lilcc  the  glorious  Sun,  which  being  sctte 
Night  crcepes  behind  and  covers  all  \   some  way 
I  must  seeke  out  to  win  her,  or  what's  easier 
(And  the  blind  man  himselfe  without  a  guide 
May  find)  some  way  to  dye  j   would  I  had  bcene 
Borne  a  poore  shepheard  in  these  shady  woods. 
Nature  is  cruell  in  her  benefits 
And  when  she  gives  us  honey^  mingles  gall. 
She  said  that  if  she  married,  the  woods 
Should  find  a  husband  for  her.     I  will  wooc  her 
In  Sylvan  habit,  then  perhaps  she*Ie  love  me — 
But  yet  I  will  not,  that's  in  vaine  $    I  will  too, 
It  cannot  hurt  to  try,  Exit^ 

Enier  Alupis,  False  mon,  aftir  thim  Hylace* 

JL     Nay  come,  she's  just  behind  us,  are  you  ready? 
When  she  scoulds,  bee  you  lowdest,  if  she  cry 
Then  laugh  abundantly,  thus  we  will  vex  her 
Into  a  good  conceit  of  you, 

PaL     rie  warrant  you  5   you  have  instruftcd  me  enough^ 
Shee  comes, 

Hyl.     Is't  possible  that  Eiliula — 

*~         Fay  re  creature — 

Sure  thou  wert  borne  to  trouble  me,  who  sent  for  thcc: 
Whom  all  the  Nymphs  (though  women  use  to  be 
know,  envious  of  an  others  beauty) 
Confessc  the  pride  and  glory  of  these  woods, 

Hyi.     When  did  you  make  this  speech?  'tis  a  most  neat 
Goe,  get  you  gone,  looke  to  your  rotting  cattell, 
You'le  never  keepe  a  wife,  who  are  not  able 
To  keepe  your  sheepe, 

Ai.     Good  !    she  abuses  him 
Now  'tis  a  miracle  he  doth  not 

PaL     Thou  whom  the  starres 
Outshone  by  thee  on  earth. 

jf/y/.     Pray  get  you  gon, 


PaL 
HyL 
Pa, 

As  you 
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Or  hold  your  prating  tongue,  for  whatsoever 
Thou  sayest,  I  will  not  heare  a  syllable, 
Much  lesse  answer  thee. 

Pa.     No;   rie  try  that  streight 
I  have  a  present  here^ — 

Which  if  you'le  give  me  leave,  I  shall  presume 
To  dedicate  to  your  service. 

Hj.     You're  so  cunning, 
And  have  such  pretty  wayes  to  entice  me  with, 
Come  let  me  see  it. 

Pa.     Oh  !   have  you  found  a  tongue  ? 
I  thought  I  had  not  beene  worth  an  answer? 

Hy,     How  now ;   what  tricks  are  these  ? 
Give  it  me  quickly,  or — 

Pa.     Pray  get  you  gon,  or  hold  your  prating  tongue; 
For  whatsoever  thou  sayest  I  will  not  heare 
A  pliable,  much  lesse  answer  thee. 

Al.     Good  boy  'faith :   now  let  me  come. 

Hj,     This  is  some  plot  I  sec,  would  I  were  gone, 
I  had  as  lief  see  the  wolfe  as  this  AlupU. 

Al.     Here's  a  fine  Ring,  I  faith,  a  very  pretty  one. 
Doe  your  teeth  water  at  it  Damsell  ?    ha  ? 
Why  we  will  sell  our  sheepe,  and  oxen,  girle. 
Hang  them  scurvy  beasts,  to  buy  you  pretty  knacks. 
That  you  might  laugh  at  us,  and  call  us  fooles 
And  jeere  us  too,  as  farre  as  your  wit  reaches. 
Bid  us  be  gone,  and  when  we  have  talkt  two  houres. 
Deny  to  answer  us ;    Nay  you  must  stay  She  offers 

And  heare  a  little  more.  to  be  gone. 

Hy.     Must  I  ?   are  you 
The  master  of  my  businesse  ?   I  will  not. 

Al.     Faith  but  you  shall ;   heare  therefore  and  be  patient. 
rie  have  thee  made  a  Lady,  yes  a  Lady, 
For  when  thou'st  got  a  chaine  about  thy  necke 
And  comely  bobes  to  dandle  in  thine  eares ; 
When  thou'st  perfum'd  thy  haire,  that  if  thy  breath 
Should  be  corrupted,  it  might  scape  unknowne. 
And  then  bestow'd  two  houres  in  curling  it. 
Uncovering  thy  breast  hithe[r],  thine  armes  hither, 
And  had  thy  Fucus  curiously  lay'd  on ; 
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bcm'dst  be  the  finest  proud  things  lie  warrant  thee 
Thou  would^st  outdoe  them  all*     So,  now  goc  thcc  to  her 
And  let  me  breathe  a  little  ;    Far  Vij  hut  a  filly^  &c. 

Hy*     Oh  !    is*t  your  turne  to  sp^k^  againe  r   no  doubt 
But  we  shall  have  a  good  oradon  then. 
For  they  call  you  the  learned  sbepheaid  ^   well 
This  is  your  love  I  see. 

Pa.     Ha,  ha,  ha, 
What  should  I  love  a  stone  I   or  wooe  a  pifluic  ? 
.  Alas  !    I  must  be  gone,  for  whatsoc'rc 
I  say,  you  will  not  hearc  a  syllable 
Much  lesse  answer  j   goe,  you  tbinke  you  are. 
So  singularly  handsome,  when  alas, 
Galla^  Minakai  daughter,  Bdlula^ 
Or  AmaryUh  overcome  you  quite, 

Hy>     This  is  a  scurvy  fellow;    lie  lit  him  for't. 
No  doubt  they  arc  ;    I  wonder  that  your  wisdome 
Will  trouble  me  so  long  with  your  vaine  suite;, 
i  Why  doe  you  not  wooe  them  ? 

Ba.     Perhaps  I  doe; 
rie  not  tell  you,  because  you'le  ^ny-j  them, 
And  alwayes  be  dispraising  of  their  beauties. 

tiy.     It  shall  appeare  I  will  not,  for  lUe  sooner 
Embrace  a  Scorpion,  then  thee,  base  man. 

Pa.     Ha,  ha,  ha, 
Alupii  do'st  thou  hcare  her  ?  she'le  cry  presently, 
Doe  not  despairc  yet  girlc,  by  your  good  carriage 
You  may  recall  me  still ;   some  few  entreatyes 
Mingled  with  tcares  may  get  a  ktsse  perhaps. 

Hy.     I  would  not  kissc  thee  for  the  wealth  of  Sicily 
Thou  wicked  perjured  Fellow. 

PaL     Jflupis,  6h ! 
Wc  have  incenst  her  too  much  !  how  she  lookes  ? 
Prithee  /tiupis  heipe  me  to  intreate, 
You  know  we  did  but  jest,  deare  Hylace^ 
Aluph^  prithee  speake,  best,  beauteous  Hyiace^ 
I  did  but  doe't  to  try  you,  pray  forgive  me^ 
Upon  my  knees  I  begge  it, 

JL     Here's  a  pretious  foole* 

Hyi,    Do*st  thou  still  mock  me  ?  bast  thou  found  more  way 
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Thou  nced*st  not  vex  thy  wit  to  move  my  hate, 

Sooner  the  Sunne  and  starres  shall  shine  together, 

Sooner  the  Wolfe  make  peace  with  tender  Umbes 

Then  I  with  thee;   thou'rt  a  disease  to  me 

And  woimd'st  my  eyes.  Exit. 

Pal.     Eternall  night  involve  me !   if  there  be 
A  punishment,  (but  sure  there  is  not  any) 
Greater  then  what  her  anger  hath  inflicted. 
May  that  fall  on  me  too?   how  have  I  fool'd 
Away  my  hopes?   how  have  I  beene  my  selfe 
To  my  owne  selfe  a  theefe? 

jfL     I  told  you  this. 
That  if  she  should  but  frowne,  you  must  needs  fall 
To  your  old  tricks  againe. 

Pa.     Is  this  your  art  ? 
A  lovers  curse  upon  it ;   Oh  !   jflupis 
Thou  hast  done  worse  then  murthered  me :   for  which 
May  all  thy  flocks  pine  and  decay  like  me. 
May  thy  curst  wit  hurt  all ;   but  most  its  Master, 
May'st  thou  (for  I  can  wish  no  greater  ill) 
Love  one  like  me,  and  be,  like  me,  contemn'd. 
Thou  'ast  all  the  darts  my  tongue  can  fling  at  thee. 
But  I  will  be  reveng'd  some  other  way 
Before  I  dye,  which  cannot  now  be  long. 

jflu.     Poore  Shepheard,  I  begin  to  pitty  him. 
rie  see  if  I  can  comfort  him  ;    PalamoHy — 

Pal.     Nay,  doe  not  follow  me,  griefe,  passion 
And  troubled  thoughts  are  my  companions. 
Those  I  had  rather  entertaine  then  thee^ 
If  you  choose  this  way  let  me  goe  the  other. 
And  in  both  parts  distradled  error,  thee 
May  revenge  quickly  meet,  may  death  meet  me.  Exit. 

Alu.     Well,  I  say  Pan  defend  me  from  a  lover 
Of  all  tame  mad-men  certainly  they're  the  worst, 
I  would  not  meet  with  two  such  creatures  more 
For  any  good,  they  without  doubt  would  put  me. 
If  it  be  possible  into  a  fit  of  sadnesse, 
Though  it  Be  hut  a  folly^  &c. 
Well  \   I  must  find  some  plot  yet  to  salve  this 
Because  I  have  engaged  my  wit  in  the  businesse, 
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And  'twould  be  a  great  sca[n]dal)  to  the  Citic 
If  I  who  have  spent  my  meanes  there,  should  not  be 
Able  to  cheate  these  shepheards.     How  now,  how  now^ 
Have  we  more  distressed  lovers  here  f  Enter  Aphroc 

JpL     No,  I'me  a  madde  man* 

JL     I  gave  a  shrewd  ghesse  at  it  at  first  sight 
I  thought  thee  little  better. 

Jpk     Better  ?   why  ? 
Can  there  be  any  better  then  a  mad-man  ? 
I  tell  thee,  I  came  here  to  be  a  mad-man^ 
Nay,  doe  not  disswade  me  from't,  I  would  bee 
A  very  Madman, 

AL     A  good  resolution  ! 
'Tis  as  gentile  a  course  as  you  can  take, 
I  have  knowne  great  ones  have  not  beene  ashamM  oft, 
But  what  cause  pray  drove  you  into  this  humour? 

Apk     Why  a  Mistris, 
And  such  a  beauteous  one — do'st  thou  see  no  body  ? 
She  sits  upon  a  throne  amongst  the  starres 
And  outshines  them,  looke  up  and  bee  amazed 
Such  was  her  beauty  here,— sure  there  doe  lye 
A  thousand  vapours  in  thy  sleepy  eyesj 
Do'st  thou  not  see  her  yet  ?    nor  yet,  nor  yet  ? 

Jlu,     No  in  good  troth* 

jfph,     Thou'rt  dull  and  ignorant, 
Not  skilFd  at  all  in  dcepe  Astrology, 
Let  me  instruct  thee  I 

Jiu,     Prithee  doe,  for  thou 
Art  In  an  admirable  case  to  teach  now. 

Jp,     ric  shew  thee  first  all  the  coelestiall  signes. 
And  to  begin,  looke  on  that  horned  head* 

JL     Whose  is't?    JupiiersF 

Ap.     No,  *tis  the  Ramme ! 
Next  that,  the  spacious  Bull   fils  up  the  place* 

AL     The  Bull  f   *tis  well,  the  fellowes  of  the  Guard 
Intend  not  to  come  thither  j    if  they  did 
The  Gods  might  chance  to  lose  their  beefc. 

Ap.     And  then, 
Yonder*s  the  signe  of  Gtmtm^  do'st  see  it  ? 

Alu.     YcS|  yes,  I  see  one  of  the  zealous  sisters 
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Mingled  in  friendship  with  a  holy  Brother 
To  beget  Reformations. 

Ap,     And  there  sits  Capricome. 

AL     A  Welchman  is*t  not? 

Ap.     There  Cancer  creepes  along  with  gouty  pace. 
As  if  his  feet  were  sleepy,  there,  Doe  you  marke  it  ? 

AL     I,  I,  Alderman-like  a  wsJking  after  dinner, 
His  paunch  orechargd  with  capon  and  with  white  broth. 

Ap,     But  now,  now,  now,  now,  gaze  eternally 
Hadst  thou  as  many  eyes  as  the  blacke  night 
They  would  be  all  too  little ;   seest  thou  Firgo  ? 

AL     No  by  my  troth,  there  are  so  few  on  earth, 
I  should  be  loth  to  sweare  there's  more  in  heaven. 
Then  onely  one. 

Ap,     That  was  my  Mistris  once,  but  is  of  late 
Translated  to  the  height  of  deserv*d  glory. 
And  addes  new  ornaments  to  the  wondring  heavens. 
Why  doe  I  stay  behind  then,  a  meere  nothing 
Without  her  presence  to  give  life  and  being? 
If  there  be  any  hill  whose  lofty  top 
Nature  hath  made  contiguous  with  heaven, 
Though  it  be  steepe,  rugged  as  Neptunes  brow, 
Though  arm'd  with  cold,  with  hunger,  and  diseases, 
And  all  the  other  souldiers  of  misery, 
Yet  I  would  climbe  it  up,  that  I  might  come 
Next  place  to  thee,  and  there  be  made  a  starre. 

AL     I  prithee  doe,  for  amongst  all  the  beasts 
That  helpe  to  make  up  the  ccelestiall  signes 
There's  a  Calfe  wanting  yet. 

Ap.     But  stay — 

AL     Nay,  I  have  learn'd  enough  Astrology. 

Ap,     Hunger  and  faintnesse  have  already  seaz'd  me, 
'Tis  a  long  journey  thither,  I  shall  want 
Provision  ;   canst  thou  helpe  me,  gentle  shepheard  ? 
And  when  I  am  come  thither  I  will  snatch 
The  Crowne  of  Ariadne^  and  fling't  downe 
To  thee  for  a  reward, 

AL     No  doubt  you  will ; 
But  you  shall  need  no  vidluals,  when  you  have  ended 
Your  toylesome  journey,  kill  the  Ram  you  talke  of. 
And  feed  your  selfe  with  most  celestial!  mutton. 
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Ap.    Thou'rt  In  the  right,  if  they  deny  nie  that 
rie  pluck  the  Bcare  downe  from  the  Artique  Pole, 
And  drowne  it  in  those  waters  it  avoids, 
And  dares  not  touch  ;    Tie  tugge  the  Hyadn 
And  make  them  to  sinke  downe  in  spight  of  Nature; 
rie  meet  with  Char/a  his  Wayne,  and  ovcrturnc  it 
And  brcake  the  whceles  of*t,  till  Bma  start 
For  feare,  and  grow  more  slow  then  eVe  he  was* 

Al     By  this  good  light  he'le  snufTe  the  Moone  anon^ 
Here's  words  indeed  would  fright  a  Conjurer 
'Tis  pitty  that  these  huge  Giganticke  speeches 
Are  not  upon  the  stage,  they  would  doe  rarely 
For  none  would  understand  them,  I  could  wish 
Some  Poet  here  now,  wkh  his  table- bookc. 

Ap.     ric  cuffe  with  Pc/Iux^  and  out-ride  thee,  Castor^ 
When  the  fierce  Lyon  roares  Tic  pluckc  his  heart  out 
And  be  caJl'd  Cordflim  ^   Tie  grapple  with  the  Scorpion, 
Take  his  sting  out  and  fling  him  to  the  earth, 

A/,     To  me  good  Sir, 
It  may  perhaps  raysc  me  a  great  estate 
With  shewing  it  up  and  downe  for  pence  apiece. 

Ap,     Akidii  freed  the  earth  from  savadge  monsters, 
And  I  will  free  the  heavens  and  bee  callM 
Dm  Hercules  Akido  de  lecundo. 

AL     A  brave  Castilian  name. 

Ap,     *Tis  a  hard  taske, 
But  \^  that  fellow  did  so  much  by  strength, 
I  may  well  do't  arm'd  both  with   love  and  fury, 

Alup,     Of  which  thou  hast  enough* 

Aph*     Farewell  thou  rattc, 
The  Cedar  bids  the  shrub  adiew. 

AL     Farewell 
lymi  HircuUs  Akid^  di  $ecund&. 
If  thou  scar*st  any,  'twill  be  by  that  name. 
This  is  a  wonderful!  rare  fellow,  and 
1  like  his  humor  mightily — who's  here  f 

Eftftr  Truga* 

The  Chronidc  of  a  hundred  yeares  agoe  ! 

How  many  cmwei  hath  she  outliv'd?  sure  death 

Math  quite  forgot  bcrj    by  this  Memento  mcri 
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I  must  invent  some  trick  to  helpe  PaLtmon. 

Tru.     I  am  going  againe  to  CallidoruSj 
But  I  have  got  a  better  present  now, 
My  owne  ring  made  of  good  Ebony, 
Which  a  yong  handsome  shepheard  bestow'd  on  me 
Some  fourescore  years  agoe,  then  they  all  lovM  me, 
I  was  a  handsome  Lasse,  I  wosse  in  those  dayes. 

jfl.     I  so  thou  wert  I*le  warrant;   here's  good  signe  oft 
Now  He  begin  the  worke,  Reverend  Truga^ 
Whose  very  Autumne  shewes  how  glorious 
The  spring-time  of  your  youth  was-^ 

Tru,     Are  you  come 
To  put  your  mocks  upon  me  ? 

AL     I  doe  confesse  indeed  my  former  speeches 
Have  beene  too  rude  and  saucy;   I  have  flung 
Madde  jests  too  wildly  at  you ;    but  considering 
The  reverence  which  is  due  to  age,  and  vertue, 
I  have  repented,  will  you  see  my  teares? 
And  beleeve  them  ?     Oh  for  an  onyon  now  1 
Or  I  shall  laugh  alowd ;   ha,  ha,  ha  I  Aside, 

Tru.     Alas  good  soule  I  doe  forgive  you  truly ; 
I  would  not  have  you  weepe  for  me,  indeed 
I  ever  thought  you  would  repent  at  last. 

AL     You  might  well. 
But  the  right  valewing  of  your  worth  and  vertue 
Hath  turn'd  the  folly  of  my  former  scorne 
Into  a  wiser  reverence,  pardon  me 
If  I  say  love. 

Tru.     I,  I,  with  all  my  heart, 
But  doe  you  speake  sincerely? 

AL     Oh  !    it  grieves  me 
That  you  should  doubt  it,  what  I  spoke  before 
Were  lyes,  the  off-spring  of  a  foolish  rashnesse, 
I  see  some  sparks  still  of  your  former  beauty. 
Which  spight  of  time  still  flourish. 

Tru.     Why,  I  am  not 
So  old  as  you  imagined,  I  am  yet 
But  fourescore  ycares.     Am  I  a  January  now? 
How  doe  you  thinke?   I  alwayes  did  beleeve 
You'd  be  of  another  opinion  one  day ; 
I  know  you  did  but  jest. 
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AL     Oh  no,  oh  no,  (I  sec  it  takes) 
How  you  bely  your  age — for^ — let  me  see^ — 
A  man  would  take  you — let  me  sec — for — 
Some  forty  yeares  or  thereabouts  (I  meane  foure  hundred) 
Not  a  jot  more  I  sweare.  Aside. 

Tru,     Oh  no  !   you  flatter  mc^ 
But  I  lookc  something  fresh  indeed  this  morning. 
I  should  please  Callidsrus  mightily. 
But  rie  not  goe  perhaps;    this  fellow  is 
As  handsome  quite  as  he,  and  I  perceive 
He  loves  me  hugely,  I  protest  I  will  not  AsiA 

Have  him  grow  madde,  which  he  may  chance  to  doe 
If  I  should  scorne  him. 

AL     I  have  something  here 
Which  I  would  faine  reveale  to  you,  but  dare  not 
Without  your  licence. 

TVw*     Doe  in  Ram  name,  doe  ;    now^  now, 

A I     The  comely  gravity  which  adornes  your  age, 
And  makes  you  still  seeme  lovely,  hath  so  strucken  me^ 

Tru.     Alas  good  soule  !    I  must  seeme  coy  at  first, 
But  not  too  long^  for  feare  I  should  quite  lose  him, 

AL     That  I  shall  perish  utterly,  unlesse 
Your  gentle  nature  helpe  me* 

TVr/,     Alas  good  Shepheard  ! 
And  in  troth  I  fainc  would  helpe  you 
But  I  am  past  those  vanities  of  love. 

AL     Oh  no ! 
Wise  nature  which  preserv'd  your  life  till  now 
Doth  it  because  you  should  enjoy  these  pleasures 
Which  doe  belong  to  life,  if  you  deny  me, 
I  am  undone* 

Tm*     Well  you  should  not  win  me 
But  that  I  am  loath  to  be  heid  the  cause 
Of  any  young  mans  ruine,  doe  not  thinke  it 
My  want  of  chastity,  but  my  good  nature 
Which  would  see  no  one  hurt, 

AL     Ah  pretty  soule  !  Aside,, 

How  supple  'tis  like  wax  before  the  Sun  I 
Now  cannot  I  chuse  but  kisse  her,  there's  the  plague  of' 
Let's  then  joyne  our  hearts,  and  scale  them  with  a  kisse, 

Tru.     Well,  let  us  then  ; 

no 
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*Twere  incivility  to  be  your  debtor, 

He  give  you  back  againe  your  kisse,  sweetheart, 

And  come  in  th'afternoone,  Fie  see  you ; 

My  husband  will  be  gone  to  sell  some  kine, 

And  Hylace  tending  the  sheepe,  till  then 

Farewell  good  Duck  {Offers  to  got.) 

But  doe  you  heare,  because  you  shall  remember  {Tumes 

To  come  Tie  give  thee  here  this  Ebon  ring  back,) 

But  doe  not  weare  it,  lest  my  husband  chance 

To  see*t:    Farewell  Duck. 

AL     Lest  her  husband  chance 
To  $ee%^  she  cannot  deny  this,  here's  enough ; 
M/  Sccene  of  love  is  done  then  ;   is  she  gone  ? 
Fie  call'  her  back ;    ho  Truga  ;    Truga  hd  ; 
Tru.     Why  doe  you  call  me  Duck? 
AL     Only  to  aske  one  foolish  question  of  thee : 
Ha'n*t  you  a  husband? 

Tru.     Yes,  you  know  I  have. 
AL     And  doe  you  love  him  ? 
Tru,     Why  doe  you  aske  ?   I  doe. 
AL     Yet  you  can  be  content  to  make  him  cuckold? 
Tru.     Rather  then  to  see  you  perish  in  your  flames. 
AL     Why  art  thou  now  two  hundred  yeares  of  age. 
Yet  hast  no  more  discretion  but  to  thinke 
That  I  could  love  thee?    ha,  ha,  were't  mine 
I'de  sell  thee  to  some  gardiner,  thou  wouldst  serve 
To  scare  away  the  theeves  as  well  as  crowes. 

Tru.     Oh,  you're  dispos'd  to  jest  I  see.  Farewell. 
A  I.     Nay,  I'me  in  very  earnest ;   I  love  you  ? 
Why  thy  face  is  a  vizard, 

Trug.     Leave  oflF  these  tricks,  I  shall  be  angry  else. 
And  take  away  the  favours  I  bestow'd. 

AL     'Tis  knowne  that  thou  hast  eyes  by  the  holes  only. 
Which  are  crept  farther  in,  then  thy  nose  out, 
And  that's  almost  a  yard  ;    thy  quarreling  teeth 
Of  such  a  colour  are,  that  they  themselves 
Scare  one  another,  and  doe  stand  at  distance. 
Thy  skin  hangs  loose  as  if  it  fear'd  the  bones 
(For  flesh  thou  hast  not)  and  is  growne  so  black 
That  a  wilde  Centaure  would  not  meddle  with  thee. 
To  conclude.  Nature  made  thee  when  she  was 
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Only  dispos'd  to  jest,  and  length  of  time 
Hath  made  thee  more  ridiculous. 

^ru.     Base  viOaine,  is  this  your  love  ? 
Give  me  my  ring  again e  I 

AL     Noj  T\o\   soft  there: 
I  intend  to  bestow  ft  on  your  husband  ; 
He'le  kcepe  it  better  farre  then  vou  have  done. 

Trug,     What  shall  I  doe  ?   Aiuph^  good  Aluph^ 
Stay  but  a  little  while,  pray  doe  but  heare  me^ 

AL     No,  rie  come  to  you  in  the  afternoone 
Your  husband  will  be  selling  of  some  kine 
And  HylacE  tending  the  sheepe* 

Tru.     Pray  heare  me^  command  me  anything 
And  be  but  silent  of  this,  good  Akph ; 
Hugh,  Hugh,  Hugh. 

AL     Yes,  yes,  I  will  be  silent, 
rie  only  blow  a  trumpet  on  yon  hill. 
Till  all  the  countrcy  swaines  are  flockt  about  me, 
Then  shew  the  ring^  and  tell  the  passages 
'Twixt  you  and  me* 

Trug,     Alas  !   I  am  undone, 

AL     Well  now  *tis  ripe  ;    I  have  had  sport  enough 
Since  I  behold  your  peniteniiall  teares 
ric  propose  this  to  you,  if  you  can  get 
Your  Daughter  to  be  married  to  Pa/i^mm 
This  day,  for  I'le  allow  no  longer  time  j 
To  morrow  I'le  restore  your  ring,  and  sweare 
Never  to  mention  what  is  past  betwixt  us. 
If  not^you  know  what  folio  was— take  your  choysc 

Tru,     rie  doe  my  best  endevour. 

AL     Goe  make  hast  then. 
You  know  your  time's  but  short,  and  use  it  well  i 
Now  if  this  faile  the  Divel's  in  all  wit.  Exit 

ric  goe  and  thrust  it  forward,  if  it  take, 
P/i  sing  away  the  day^ 
Far  'm  ifut  a  folly 
T&  i>e  milamhdly^ 
hifi  iivi  hire  whtht  wa  may. 


Truga, 


d 


Exit 


Finis  AHus  Ttrtiu 
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Enter  Callidorusy  Belluloy  Florellus. 

CAL     Pray  follow  me  no  more,  me  thinks  that  modesty 
Which  is  so  lively  painted  in  your  face 
Should  prompt  your  maiden  heart  with  feares  and  blushes 
To  trust  your  selfe  in  so  much  privatnesse 
With  one  you  know  not. 

BiU     I  should  love  those  feares 
And  call  them  hopes,  could  I  perswade  my  selfe, 
There  were  so  much  heate  in  you  as  to  cause  them; 
Prithee  leave  me ;    if  thou  dost  hope  successe 
To  thine  owne  love,  why  interrupt'st  thou  mine? 

Flo.     If  love  cause  you 
To  follow  him,  how  can  you  angry  bee  ? 
Because  love  forces  me  without  resistance 
To  doe  the  same  to  you  ? 

Bell,     Love  should  not  grow 
So  subtill  as  to  play  with  arguments. 

Flo,     Love  should  not  be  an  enemy  to  reason. 

Cal.     To  love  is  of  it  selfe  a  kind  of  Folly, 
But  to  love  one  who  cannot  render  back 
Equall  desire,  is  nothing  else  but  madnesse. 

Bell.     Tell  him  so;    'tis  a  lesson  he  should  learne. 

Flo.     Not  to  love  is  oft  selfe  a  kind  of  hardnesse, 
But  not  to  love  him  who  hath  alwayes  wooM  you 
With  chast  desires,  is  nothing  lesse  then  tyranny. 

Bell,     Tell  him  so ;   'tis  a  lesson  he  should  learne. 

Call.     Why  doe  you  follow  him  that  flyes  from  you  ? 

Flo.     Why  doe  you  fly  from  him  that  followes  you? 

Bell.     Why  doe  you  follow  ?     Why  doe  you  fly  from  me  ? 

Call.     The  Fates  command  me  that  I  must  not  love  you. 

Flo.     The  Fates  command  me  that  I  needs  must  love  you. 
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Bill.     The  Fates  impose  the  like  coramand  on  me, 
That  you  I  must,  that  you  I  cannot  love, 

Flo.     Unhappy  man  I   when  I  begin  to  cloath 
My  love  with  words,  and  court  her  with  perswasions. 
She  stands  unmov'd,  and  doth  not  cleare  her  brow 
Of  the  least  wrinkle  which  sate  there  before  ; 
So  when  the  waters  with  an  amorous  noyse 
Leape  up  and  downe,  and  in  a  wanton  dance 
Kissc  the  dull  rocke,  that  scornes  their  fond  embraces, 
And  darts  them  backj    till  they  with  terror  scattered. 
Drop  downe  againe  in  teares. 

Bill,     Unhappy  woman  1 
When  I  begin  to  shew  him  all  my  passion, 
He  flyes  from  me,  and  will  not  cleare  his  brow 
Of  any  cloud  which  covered  it  before  ; 
So  when  the  ravishing  Nightingale  hath  tun'd 
Her  mournfuU  notes,  and  silencM  all  the  birds, 
Yet  the  deafe  wind  flirts  by,  and  in  disdaine 
With  a  rude  whistle  leaves  hen 

CflA     We  are  ail  three 
Unhappy  ^    borne  to  be  the  proud  example 
Of  Loves  great  God-head,  not  his  God-Iike  goodncsac* 
Let  us  not  call  upon  our  selves  those  miseries 
Which  love  hath  not,  and  those  it  hath  bearc  bravely, 
Our  desires  yet  are  like  some  hidden  text, 
Where  one  word  seemes  to  contradidt  another, 
They  are  Loves  nonscnce,  wrapt  up  in  thicke  clouds 
Till  Fate  be  pleased  to  write  a  Commentary, 
Which  doubtiesse  'twill  \    till  then  [let]  us  endure, 
And  sound  a  parlee  to  our  passions. 

Bill,     We  may  joyne  hands  though,  may  we  not  i 

Fio,     Wc  may,  and  lips  too,  may  we  not  ? 

BilL     We  may ;   come  let's  sit  dow^nc  and  talkc. 

Cat     And  looke  upon  each  other. 

Fk,     Then  kisse  againe. 

Bill     Then  looke, 

CalL     Then  talke  againe, 
What  are  we  like  ?    the  hand  of  Mother  Nature 
Would  be  quite  pos*d  to  make  our  simile. 

Fh.     We  are  the  Trigon  in  Loves  Hemisphere, 
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BiL     We  are  three  strings  on  f^enui  dainty'st  Lute, 
Where  all  three  hinder  one  anothers  musick, 
Yet  all  three  joyne  and  make  one  harmony. 

Call.     We  are  three  flowers  of  Fenus  dainty  garden. 
Where  all  three  hinder  one  anothers  odor, 
Yet  all  three  joyne,  and  make  one  no^gay  up. 

Flo,     Come  let  us  kisse  againe. 

Bill.     And  looke. 

Call.     And  talke. 

Flo.     Nay  rather  sing,  your  lips  are  Natures  organs. 
And  made  for  nought  lesse  sweet  then  harmony. 

Call.     Pray  doe. 

Bill.     Though  I  forfeit 
My  little  skill  in  singing  to  your  wit, 
Yet  I  will  do*t,  since  you  comaiand. 

Song. 

//  is  a  punishmint  to  lovi^ 
And  not  to  lovt  a  punishmint  doth  provi  ; 

But  of  all  paims  things  no  such  painiy 
As  *tis  to  loviy  and  not  hi  lov*d  agaim. 

Till  sixtam  pannts  Wi  obey^ 
Aftir  sixtam^  nun  sUali  our  hiarts  away  : 

How  wntchid  an  Wi  women  growne^ 
Whose  willsy  whose  mindsy  whose  hearts  are  ne^re  our  owne ! 

Call.     Thanke  you. 

Flo.     For  ever  be  the  tales  of  Orpheus  silent. 
Had  the  same  age  scene  thee,  that  very  Poet, 
Who  drew  all  to  him  by  his  harmony. 
Thou  would'st  have  drawne  to  thee. 

Cal.     Come  shall  we  rise  ? 

Bill.     If  it  please  you,  I  will. 

Call.     I  cannot  chuse 
But  pitty  these  two  Lovers,  and  am  taken 
Much  with  the  serious  trifles  of  their  passion. 
Let's  goe  and  see,  if  we  can  breake  this  net 
In  which  we  all  are  caught ;    if  any  man 
Aske  who  we  are,  we'le  say  we  are  Loves  riddle.      Exeunt. 
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Enter  Mgon^  Pai^fmn^  Aiuph* 

Pa.     Thou  art  my  better  Genius,  honest  Mgm^ 

AL     And  what  am  I  ? 

Pfli     My  selfcj  my  souk,  my  fnentlj 
Let  me  hugge  thee  Aluph^  and  thee  Mgm^ 
Thee  for  inventing  it,  thee  for  putting  it 
In  a£t  J    But  doe  you  thinke  the  plot  will  hold? 

Alu,     Hold?    why  Tie  warrant  thee  it  shall  hold. 
Till  we  have  ty'd  you  both  in  wedlock:  fast, 
Then  let  the  bonds  of  Matrimonie  hold  you 
If  ^twillj  tf  that  will  not  neither,  I  can  tell  you 
What  will  I'mc  sure  ;    A  Halter, 
Thtn  Sing,  &c» — 

MgQn.     Come^  shall  we  knock  ? 

AL     I  doe  ;    For  *tts^  &c. — 

MgQn.     Ho  Truga  ;   who's  within  there  ? 

AL     You,  Winter^  Ho,  you  that  the  grave  expefted 
Some  hundred  yeares  agoe,  you  that  intend 
To  live  till  you  turnc  Ske/etm^  and  make 
All  men  aweary  of  you  but  Physitians, 
Pox  on  you,  will  you  come. 


Enier  Tniga, 

Trw.     I  come,  I  come,  who*s  there  ?    who*s  there  ? 

AL     Oh,  in  good  time, 
Are  you  crawl 'd  here  at  last  ?   what  are  you  ready 
To  give  your  Daughter  up  ?   the  time  makes  hast 
Looke  here,  doc  you  know  this  ring  f 

Tru,     Harke  aside  I  pray^ 
You  have  not  told  these,  have  you  ? 

AL     No  good  Duck, 
Only  I  told  them  that  your  mind  was  altered, 
And  that  you  lik'd  Palamm^  so  we  three 
Came  here  to  plot  the  meanes, 

Trw,     So,  so,  you* re  welcome 
Will  you  goe  in  and  talke  about  it  ?  ExmnU 
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Enter  Hylace. 

HyL     I  wonder  why  my  mother  should  invite, 
Alupis  and  Palamon  into  th'  house : 
Shee  is  not  of  my  mind,  nay,  not  the  mind 
Which  she  her  selfe  was  of,  but  yesterday. 
Besides  as  soone  as  they  came  in,  she  bid  me 
To  get  me  gone,  and  leave  them  there  in  private. 
By  your  good  favour  Mother,  I  must  be 
For  this  time  disobedient ;   here  He  hearken. 

Enter  Truga^  Palamon^  ^gon^  Alupis. 

Mgon.     Come  He  tell  you, 
You  know  your  husband  hath  refused  Palamon 
Because  his  meanes  were  not  unequall  only 
To  his  desires,  but  to  your  Daughters  portion. 
To  salve  this  grand  exception  of  Melarnu$ 
rie  promise  that  Palamon  shall  be  made 
My  heire. 

Tru.     Alas  he  knowes  you  have  a  Daughter  ! 

Mg.     It  is  reported  she  is  falne  in  love 
With  the  new  shepheard,  for  which  cause  Tie  seeme 
To  be  incenst  most  sharply,  and  forsweare 
E're  to  acknowledge  her  for  child  of  mine. 

Tru.     'Tis  very  well ; 
It  grieves  me  truly  that  Palamon  should — 

AL     Perish  in  his  owne  flames ;    is't  not  so  Truga  ? 
I  know  you're  gentle;   and  your  peevish  Daughter 
Had  not  her  cruelty  from  you,  good  soule. 

Pa.     Why  doe  we  stay  ?     Each  minute  that  we  lose  to 
you  is  only 
A  minute,  but  to  me  a  day  at  least, 
Why  are  we  not  now  seeking  of  Melarnus  ? 
Why  is  he  not  yet  found  ?   alas,  that's  nothing, 
Me  thinkes  he  should  have  given  consent  e're  this; 
Why  are  not  I  and  beauteous  Hylace 
Married  together  ? 

HyL     Soft  good  hasty  Lover, 
I  shall  quite  breake  the  neck  of  your  large  hopes, 
Or  I'me  mistaken  much. 
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Mg.    Come  let's  be  gone 
Truga^  Farewell.     Be  silent  and  assistant* 

jfL     Or  else  you  know  what  I  have ;    goe,  no  more* 

Trun     rie  warrant  you:   I  am  not  to  be  taught 
At  this  agCj  I  thank c  Pan^  in  such  a  businessc. 
Farewell  all,  Exiunt\ 

AL     Come  lingy  he, 

Hy,     I  know  not  whether  gricfe  or  else  amazement 
Seazeth  me  most,  to  see  my  aged  Mother 
Grow  so  unnaturall  j   I  faine  would  wcepe, 
But  when  I  thinke  with  what  an  unfearM  blow 
I  shall  quite  dash  their  cunning,  I  can  hardly 
Bridle  in  laughter,  Fate  helps  the  innocent. 
Although  my  Mother^s  felse,  the  Gods  are  true, 

Ertier  Clarzana  and  her  Maid. 

Cia*     Did  you  command  the  servants  to  withdraw  ? 

M.     I  did  forsooth. 

Cla.    And  have  you  shut  the  doores? 

M.     Yes. 

a.     Is  there  none  can  over-heare  our  talke  ? 

M,     Your  curious  enquiry  much  amazeth  me. 
And  I  could  wish  you  would  excuse  my  bo  Id  n  esse 
If  I  should  aske  the  reason. 

Cln     Thou  knowest  well 
That  thou  hast  found  me  alwayes  liker  to 
Thy  Kinswoman  then  Mistris^  that  thy  brest 
Has  becne  the  Cabinet  of  all  my  secrets, 
This  I  tcl!  thee,  not  as  an  ex  pro  brat  ion, 
But  because  I  must  require  thy  faith 
And  counsell  here.     And  therefore  prithee  sweare — 

M,     Sweare  ?   to  doe  what  ? 

CL     To  be  more  silent  then  the  dead  of  nightp 
And  to  thy  power  to  helpe  me, 

M,     Would  my  power 
To  assist  you  were  as  ready  as  my  will. 
And  for  my  tongue  that  Mistris  Tie  condcmnc 
Unto  perpetual  I  silence,  ere  it  shall 
Betray  the  smallest  word  that  you  commit  to*t. 
By  all— 
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CL     Nay  doe  not  sweare,  I  will  not  wrong  thjr  vertue^ 
To  bind  it  with  an  oath,  lie  tell  thee  all; 
Doth  not  my  fiice  seeme  paler  then  'twas  wont  ? 
Doth  not  my  eye  looke  as  it  borrowed  flame 
From  my  fond  heart ;   could  not  my  frequent  weepings, 
My  sudden  sighes,  and  abrupt  speeches  tell  thee 
WTiat  I  am  growne? 

M.     You  are  the  same  you  were, 
Or  else  my  eyes  are  lyars. 

CL     No,  Fme  a  wretched  Lover;   could'st  thou  not 
Read  that  out  of  mv  blushes  ?   fie  upon  thee ; 
Thou  art  a  novice  in  Loves  schoole  I  see; 
Trust  me  I  envy  at  thy  ignorance. 
That  canst  not  find  out  Cupids  characters 
In  a  lost  Mavd,  sure  thou  didst  never  know  him. 

M.     Would  you  durst  trust  me  with  his  name. 
Sure  he  had  charmes  about  him  that  might  tempt 
Chast  Votaries,  or  move  a  Scythian  rock 
When  he  shot  fire  into  your  chaster  breast. 

CL     I  am  asham'd  to  tell  thee,  prithee  ghesse  him. 

M.     Why  'tis  impossible. 

CL     Thou  saw'st  the  gentleman  whom  I  this  morning 
Brought  in  to  be  my  guest. 

M,     Yes,  but  am  ignorant,  who,  or  from  whence  he  is. 

CL     Thou  shalt  know  all ; 
The  freshnesse  of  the  morning  did  invite  me 
To  walke  abroad,  there  I  began  to  thinke 
How  I  had  lost  my  Brother,  that  one  thought 
Like  circles  in  the  water  begat  many, 
Those  and  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields 
Made  me  forget  the  way,  and  did  entice  me 
Farther  than  either  feare  or  modesty 
Else  would  have  suflFred  me,  beneath  an  oake 
Which  spread  a  flourishing  Canopy  round  about. 
And  was  it  selfe  alone  almost  a  wood, 
I  found  a  Gentleman  distrafted  strangely. 
Crying  alowd  for  either  food,  or  sleepe. 
And  knocking  his  white  hands  against  the  ground. 
Making  that  groane  like  me,  when  I  beheld  it, 
Pitty,  and  feare,  both  proper  to  us  women. 
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Drave  my  feet  backe  farre  swifter  then  they  went. 
When  I  came  home,  I  tooke  two  servants  with  me 
And  fetchM  the  gentlemarij  hither  I  brought  him, 
And  with  such  cheare  as  then  the  house  afforded, 
Replenished  him^  he  was  much  mended  suddenly, 
Is  now  asleepe,  and  when  he  wakes  I  hope 
Will  find  his  senses  perfect* 

M.     You  did  shew 
In  this,  what  never  was  a  stranger  to  you, 
Much  piety  ;    but  wander  from  your  subjeft  ; 
You  have  not  yet  discovered,  who  it  is 
Deserves  your  love* 

CL     Fy,  Fy,  how  dull  thou  art, 
Thou  dost  not  use  in  other  things  to  be  so  f 
Why  I  love  him;    His  name  I  cannot  tell  thee; 
For  *tis  my  great  unhappinesse  to  be^ 

Still  ignorant  of  that  my  selfe.     He  comes, 

Looke,  this  is  hee,  but  doe  not  grow  my  rivall  If  thou  canst  [c]huse. 
M.     You  need  not,  fcar't  forsooth.  Enter  Aphrm, 

CL     Leave  one  alone  with  him  j   withdraw- 
M,     1  doe.  Exit  Maid. 

Ap,     Where  am  I  now  ?   under  the  Noriherne  Pole 

Where  a  perpetuall  winter  binds  the  ground 

And  glazcch  up  the  fiouds  ?   or  where  the  Sun 

With  neighbouring  raycs  bakes  the  divided  earthy 

And  drinkes  the  rivers  up?    or  doe  I  sleepe  ? 

Is't  not  some  foolish  dreame  deludes  my  fancy  ? 

Who  am  I  ?   I  begin  to  question  that. 

Was  not  my  countrey  Ski/y?^   my  name 

Caird  Aphron^  wretched  Aphron  ? 
Cla.     Yee  good  Gods 

Forbid;   is  this  that  man  who  was  the  cause 

Of  all  the  griefe  for  CaiUd&ras  losse  I 

Is  this  the  man  that  I  so  oft  have  curst  ? 

Now  I  could  almost  hate  him,  and  me  chinkes 

He  is  not  quite  so  handsome  as  he  was ; 

And  yet  alas  he  is,  though  by  his  meanes 

My  Brother  is  gone  from  me,  and  heaven  knowes 

If  I  shall  see  him  more^  Foole  as  I  am, 

I  cannot  chuse  but  love  him. 
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Ap.     Cheate  me  not  good  eyes, 
What  woman,  or  what  Angel  doe  I  see? 
Oh  stay,  and  let  me  worship  e're  thou  goest, 
Whether  thou  beest  a  Goddesse  which  thy  beauty 
Commands  me  to  beleeve,  or  else  some  mortall 
Which  I  the  rather  am  induc'd  to  thinke, 
Because  I  know  the  Gods  all  hate  me  so. 
They  would  not  looke  upon  me. 

CL     Spare  these  titles 
I  am  a  wretched  woman,  who  for  pitty 
(Alas  that  I  should  pitty  !    t'had  bin  better  {Aiide) 

That  I  had  beene  remorslesse)  brought  you  hither. 
Where  with  some  food  and  rest,  thanks  to  the  Gods 
Your  senses  are  recovered. 

Ap,     My  good  Angell ! 
I  doe  remember  now  that  I  was  madde 
For  want  of  meat  and  sleepe,  thrice  did  the  Sun 
Cheere  all  the  world  but  me,  thrice  did  the  night 
With  silent  and  bewitching  darknesse  give 
A  resting  time  to  every  thing  but  Aphron. 
The  fish,  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  smallest  creatures 
And  the  most  despicable  snor'd  securely. 
The  aguish  head  of  every  tree  by  Molus 
Was  rockt  asleepe,  and  shooke  as  if  it  nodded. 
The  crooked  mountaines  seem'd  to  bow  and  slumber, 
The  very  rivers  ceas'd  their  daily  murmur. 
Nothing  did  watch,  but  the  pale  Moone^  and  I 
Paler  then  shee  ;    Griefe  wedded  to  this  toyle 
What  else  could  it  beget  but  franticknesse  ? 
But  now  me  thinkes,  I  am  my  owne,  my  braine 
Swimmes  not  as  it  was  wont ;    O  brightest  Virgin 
Shew  me  some  way  by  which  I  may  be  gratefull. 
And  if  I  do't  not,  let  an  eternall  Phrenzie 
Immediatly  seize  on  me. 

CL     Alas !    'twas  only 
My  love,  and  if  you  will  reward  me  for't. 
Pay  that  I  lent  you.  Tie  require  no  interest ; 
The  Principall's  enough. 

Ap,     You  speake  in  mists. 

CL     You're  loth  perhaps  to  understand. 
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Ap,     If  vou  intend  that  I  should  love  and  honour  youj 
I  doe  by  all  the  Gods, 

CL     But  I  am  covetous  in  my  demands, 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  wind-like  promises 
Which  only  touch  the  lips  ;    I  aske  your  heart 
Your  whole  heart  for  me,  in  exchange  of  mine, 
Which  so  I  gave  to  you* 

Ap,     Ha  !   you  amaxe  me. 
Oh  !    you  have  spoken  something  worse  then  lightning, 
That  blasts  the  inward  parts,  leaves^  the  outward  whole, 
My  gratitude  commands  me  to  obey  you^ 
But  I  am  borne  a  man,  and  have  those  passions 
Fighting  within  mc,  which  I  must  obeyp 
Whilst  Calltdora  lives,  although  she  bee 
As  crucll,  as  thy  breast  is  soft  and  gentle; 
'Tis  sinne  for  mc  to  ihinke  of  any  other. 

CL     You  cannot  love  me  then  ? 

Ap,     I  doe  I  sweare, 
Above  my  selfe  I  doc:    my  selfe  f   what  said  I? 
Alas  !    that*s  nothing  ;   above  anything 
But  heaven  and  Calltdora, 

CL     Fare  you  well  then, 
I  would  not  doc  that  wrong  to  one  I  love, 
To  urge  him  farther  then  his  power  and  will ; 
FareweU,  remember  me  when  you  are  gone. 
And  happy  in  the  love  of  Cai/idsra. 

Ap.     When  I  doe  not^  may  I  forget  my  selfe. 
Would  I  wcrt  madde  againe  ;    then  I  might  rave 
With  privi ledge,  I  should  not  know  the  griefes 
That  hurried  me  about,  'twere  better  farre 
To  lose  the  senses,  then  be  tortured  by  them. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?    I  did  not  aske  her  name, 
Foole  that  I  was,  alas  poo  re  Gentlewoman  ! 
Can  any  one  love  me  ?   yee  cruel!  Gods, 
Is*t  not  enough  that  I  my  selfe  am  miserable, 
Must  I  make  others  so  too?    lie  goe  in 
And  comfort  her ;    alas  !    how  can  I  though  ? 
He  grieve  with  her,  that  is  in  ills  a  comfort* 
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Enter  Aluph^  Melamus^  TrugOy  PaLemoHy  JEgm. 

Pa.     Before  when  you  denyed  your  Daughter  to  me 
*Twas  Fortunes  fault,  not  mine,  but  since  good  Fate 
Or  rather  Mgon^  better  farre  then  Fate 
Hath  raysd  me  up  to  what  you  aym'd  at,  riches, 
I  see  not  with  what  countenance  you  can 
Coyne  any  second  argument  against  me. 

Mel,     Come,  no  matter  for  that: 
Yes,  I  could  wish  you  were  lesse  eloquent. 
You  have  a  vice  callM  Poesie  which  much 
Displeased!  me,  but  no  matter  for  that  neither. 

JL     Alas !   hee'le  leave  that  straight 
When  he  has  got  but  money ;   he  that  swims 
In  Tagusy  never  will  goe  back  to  Helicon. 
Besides,  when  he  hath  maried  Hylace 
Whom  should  he  wooe,  to  praise  her  comely  feature, 
Her  skin  like  falling  snow,  her  eyes  like  starres. 
Her  cheekes  like  roses  (which  are  common  places 
Of  all  your  lovers  praises)  6h  !   those  vanities, 
Things  quite  as  light,  and  foolish  as  a  Mistris, 
Are  by  a  Mistris  first  begot,  and  left 
When  they  leave  her. 

Pa.     Why  doe  you  thinke  that  Poesie 
An  art  which  even  the  Gods — 

Al.     Pox  on  your  arts, 
Let  him  thinke  what  he  will ;   what's  that  to  us  ? 

Mgon.     Well,  I  would  gladly  have  an  answer  of  you. 
Since  I  have  made  Palamon  here  my  sonne, 
If  you  conceive  your  Daughter  is  so  good. 
Wee  will  not  presse  you,  but  seeke  out  some  other 
Who  may  perhaps  please  me  and  him  as  well. 

Pa.     Which  is  impossi' — 

A  I.     Rot  on  your  possibles — 
Thy  mouth  like  a  crackt  fiddle  never  sounds 
But  out  of  tune ;    Come,  put  on  Truga 
You'le  never  speake  unlesse  I  shew  the  ring. 

Tru.     Yes,  yes,  I  doe,  I  doe  ;  Doe  yee  heare  sweet  heart  ? 
Are  you  madde  to  fling  away  a  fortune 
That's  thrust  upon  you,  you  know  /Egon^s  rich. 
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MiL     Cotne,  no  matter  for  that. 
That's  thrust  upon  roc?   I  would  fainc  sec  anjr  mari 
Thrust  ought  upon  me ;    hut's  no  matter  for  that, 
I  will  doe  that  which  I  intend  to  doe, 
And  *tis  no  matter  for  that  neither,  diat*s  thrust  upon 

Pa.     Come,  what  say  jou  Miiarnus? 

MiL     What  say  I  ?  'cis  no  matter  what  I  say, 
ric  speake  to  Mgm^  if  I  speake  to  any, 
And  not  to  you  ;    but  no  matter  for  that ; 
Harke  you,  will  you  leave  aU  the  meanes  you  have 
To  this  PaUmmf 

Tru.     I  Duck,  he  sayes  he  will.  

MiL     Pish  J  'tis  no  matter  for  that,  lie  hore  him  say  so* 

Mg,     I  will,  and  here  doe  openly  protest, 
That  since  my  Biliula  (mine  that  was  once) 
Thinkes  her  sclfe  wiser  then  her  fethcr  is. 
And  will  be  govern 'd  rather  by  her  passions, 
Then  hy  the  square  that  I  prescribe  to  her, 
That  I  will  never  count  her  as  my  Daughter, 

AL     Well  aSed  by  God  Pan^  see  but  what  'tis 
To  have  me  for  a  tutor  in  these  rogueries, 

MtL     But  tell  me  now,  good  neighbour,  what  estate 
Doe  you  intend  to  give  him  ? 

Mg*     That  estate 
Which  Fortune  and  my  care  hath  given  to  me, 
'The  money  which  I  have,  and  that's  not  much, 
The  sfieepe,  and  Goats* 

Mil,     And  not  the  oxen  too  ? 

Mg,     Yes  J   every  thing; 

MiL     The  Horses  too  ? 

Mg.     I  tcU  you,  every  thing. 

AL     By  Pan  hee*le  make  him  promise  him  particularly 
Each  thing  above  the  valew  of  a  Bean es-st raw. 
You'Ie  leave  him  the  pailes  too,  to  milkc  the  Kine  in, 
And  harnesse  for  the  horses,  will  you  not  ? 

MeL     I J  I,  what  else  ;    but  'tis  no  matter  for  that, 
I  know  Palitrnm^i  an   ingenious  man, 
And  love  him  therefore  ;    Bm's  no  matter  for  that  neither, 

Mg.     Well,  since  we  are  both  agreed^  why  do  wc  stay  here  ? 
I  know  PaLrm&n  longs  t'imbrace  his  Hyiace, 
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MeU     I,  I,  'tis  no  matter  for  that,  within  this  houre 
Wee  will  be  ready,  Mgon^  pray  be  you  so, 
Farewell  my  son  in  Law  that  shall  be, 
But's  no  matter  for  that :   Farewell  all : 
Come  Truga.  Exeunt  Melamus  and  Truga. 

Mg.     Come  on  then,  let's  not  stay  too  long  in  trifling, 
PaUtmon  goe,  and  prepare  your  selfe  against  the  time. 
rie  goe  acquaint  my  Bellula  with  your  plot. 
Lest  this  imwelcome  newes  should  too  much  grieve  her, 
Before  she  know  my  meaning. 

A.     Doe,  doe;   and  Tie  goe  study 
Some  new-found  waves  to  vex  the  foole  Mlelalrnm. 
For  *tis  but  a  folly ^ 
To  he  melancholy^  &c. 

Enter  Florellus. 

Whilst  CalUdorus  lives,  I  cannot  love  thee. 

These  were  her  parting  words;    He  kill  him  then; 

Why  doe  I  doubt  it  Foole?   such  wounds  as  these 

Require  no  gentler  med'cine ;    me  thinkes  Love 

Frownes  at  me  now,  and  sayes  I  am  too  dull, 

Too  slow  in  his  command :   and  yet  I  will  not. 

These  hands  are  virgins  yet,  unstain'd  with  villany. 

Shall  I  begin  to  teach  them? — me  thinkes  Piety 

Frownes  at  me  now,  and  sayes,  I  am  too  weake 

Against  my  passions.     Pietie  ! — 

'Twas  feare  begot  that  Bugbeare ;    for  thee  Bellula 

I  durst  be  wicked,  though  I  saw  Joves  hand 

Arm'd  with  a  naked  thunderbolt:    Farewell, 

(If  thou  beest  any  thing,  and  not  a  shadow 

To  fright  boyes  and  old  women)  Farewell  conscience, 

Goe  and  be  strong  in  other  petty  things 

To  Lovers  come,  when  Lovers  may  make  use  of  thee. 

Not  else :    and  yet, — what  shall  I  doe  or  say  ? 

I  see  the  better  way,  and  know  'tis  better. 

Yet  still  this  devious  error  drawes  me  backward. 

So  when  contrary  winds  rush  out  and  meet. 

And  wrastle  on  the  Sea  with  equall  fury 

The  waves  swell  into  mountaines,  and  are  driven 
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Now  back,  now  forward,  doubtful]  of  the  two 
Which  Captaine  to  obey* 


Enter  Ahipis. 


Jth 


Ha,  ha.  He  have  such  excellent  sport 
For  ^tti  hut  a  f&ily^  &c. 
Fk,     Why  here's  a  fellow  now  makes  sport  of  every  thing, 
See  one  mans  fete  how  it  excels  another, 
Hce  can  sit,  and  passe  away  the  day  in  jollity, 
My  musick  is  my  sighes,  whilst  tcares  keepe  time, 

AL     Who's  here  ?  a  most  rare  posture  ! 
How  the  good  soule  folds  in  his  armes  !    he  dreamcs 
Sure  that  he  hugges  his  Mistris  now,  for  that 
Is  his  disease  without  all  doubt,  so,  good, 
With  what  judicious  garbe  hee  plucks  his  hat 
Over  his  eyes ;   so,  so,  good  !    better  yet  j 
He  cryesj    by  this  good  light,  he  tvy^i   the  man 
Is  care  full,  and  intends  to  water  his  sheepe 
With  his  owne  tearesj   ha,  ha,  ha,  ha* 

Fk.     Dost  thou  see  any  thing  that  deserves  thy  laughter, 
Fond  swaine  ? 

AL     I  see  nothing  in  good  troth  but  you» 
Fk,     To  jeere  those  who  are  Fates  May-game 
Is  a  redoubled  fault ;    for  'tis  both  si nne, 
And  folly  too  ;    our  life  is  so  uncertainc 
Xhou  canst  not  promise  that  thy  mirth  shall  last 
To  morrow,  and  not  meet  with  any  rubbe, 
Then  thou  mayst  aft  that  part,  to  day  thou  laugh'st  at, 

A  I*     I  a£t  a  part  ?    it  must  be  in  a  Comedy  then, 
I  abhorre  T  raged  yes ;    besides^  I  never 
PraflizM  this  posture  ;    Hey  ho  !    woe,  alas ! 
Why  doe  I  live  ?   my  musick  is  my  sighes 
Whilst  teares  keepe  time* 

FI&,     You  take  too  great  a  licence  to  your  wit  j 
Witj  did  I  say  f   I  meane,  that  which  you  thinke  so. 
And  it  dcser\'^^  my  pitty,  more  then  anger. 
Else  you  should  find,  that  blowes  are  heavier  farrc 
Then  the  most  studied  jests  you  can  throw  at  mcp 
AL    Faith  it  will  be  but  labour  lost  to  beat  mee, 
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All  will  not  teach  me  how  to  a£t  this  part; 
Woe*s  me !  alas !  Pme  a  dull  rogue,  and  so 
Shall  never  leame  it. 

Flo.     You're  unmannerly 
To  talke  thus  sawcily  with  one  you  know  not, 
Nay,  hardly  ever  saw  before,  be  gone 
And  leave  me  as  you  found  me,  my  worst  thoughts 
Are  better  company  then  thou. 

AL     Enjoy  them  then. 
Here's  no  body  desires  to  rob  you  of  them. 
I  woiild  have  left  your  company  without  bidding, 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant,  I  remember  well. 
When  I  had  spent  all  my  money,  I  stood  thus 
And  therefore  hate  the  posture  ever  since. 
D'yee  heare  ?  Fme  going  to  a  wedding  now ; 
If  you  'ave  a  mind  to  dance,  come  along  with  me, 
Bring  your  hard-hearted  Mistris  with  you  too. 
Perhaps  I  may  perswade  her,  and  tell  her 
Your  Musick's  sighes,  and  that  your  teares  keepe  time. 
Will  you  not  goe?   Farewell  then,  good  Tragicall  adtor. 
Now  have  at  thee  Melarnus  ;    For  Wis  but  a  folly^  &c.         Exiu 

Flo,     Thou  art  a  Prophet,  Shepheard ;   She  is  hard 
As  rocks  which  suffer  the  continuall  siege 
Of  Sea  and  wind  against  them  ;    but  I  will 
Win  her  or  lose  (which  I  should  gladly  doe) 
My  selfe :    my  selfe  ?  why  so  I  have  already : 
Ho  !    who  hath  found  Florellus  ?   he  is  lost. 
Lost  to  himselfe,  and  to  his  parents  likewise, 
(Who  having  miss'd  me,  doe  by  this  time  search 
Each  corner  for  to  find  me)  6h  !    Florellus^ 
Thou  must  be  wicked,  or  for  ever  wretched. 
Hard  is  the  Physick,  harder  the  disease. 

Finis  A£fus  Quarti, 
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Enter  Ahpis^  Pai^vmn^  Mgm. 

PA.     The  Gods  convert  these  omens  mto  good  : 
And  raockc  my  feares;    thrice  in  the  very  threshold^ 
Without  its  Masters  I^vc  my  foot  stood  still. 
Thrice  in  the  way  it  stumbled* 

A  I,     Thrice,  and  thrice 
You  were  a  foole  then  for  observing  it 
Why  these  are  foJIyes  the  young  yeares  of  Truga 
Did  hardly  know ;   are  they  not  vanisht  y^  ? 

Ptf.     Blame  not  my  fearc:    that's  Cupids  Usher  alwaycs; 
Though  Hyiace  were  now  in  my  embraces, 
I  should  halfe  doubt  it* 

AL    If  you  chanc'd  to  stumble. 

Mg.     Let  htm  enjoy  his  madnesse,  the  same  liberty 
iHee'le  grant  to  you,  when  yuuVe  a  Lover  too, 

AL     1,  when  I  am,  he  may ;    yet  if  I  were  one 
I  should  not  be  dismayed  because  the  threshold — 

Pa,     Alas  !    that  was  not  all,  as  I  came  by 
The  oakc  to  Faunm  sacred,  where  the  she ph cards 
Exercise  rural  I  sports  on  FestivaUsj 
On  that  trees  toppe  an  inauspicious  Crow 
"*orctoid  some  ill  to  happen* 

Mg*     And  because  Crowes 
Foretell  wet  weather,  you  interpret  it 
The  rainc  of  your  ownc  eyes  j   but  leave  these  tricks 
And  let  mc  aavi^  you. 

Mclarnus  ipiaking  U  Hykce  within  his  dan, 

At*L     Well  come,  no  matter  for  that;  I  doe  beleeve  theej 
Girle 

|Al^d  would  they  have  such  sport  with  vexing  me ! 
FBut*4  no  matter  for  thatj   He  vex  them  for*tj 
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I  know  your  fiery  l^ver  will  be  here  strait. 

But  I  shall  coole  him  ^   but  come,  no  matter  for  that  I 

Goe  get  you  in,  for  I  doe  see  them  comming. 

Mg.     Here  comes  Melarnus. 

Pa.     Hee  lookes  cheerefully,  I  hope  all*s  well  ? 

Mg.     Melarnusj  (^portunely :   we  were  a  comming 
Just  now  unto  you. 

Mel.     Yes,  very  likely  ;  would  you  have  spoken  with  me  ? 

£g.     Spoken  with  you? 
Why,  are  you  madde  ?   have  you  forgot  your  promise  ? 

Mel.     My  promise  ?   oh  !    'tis  true,  I  said  indeed 
I  would  goe  with  vou  to  day  to  sell  some  kine. 
Stay  but  a  little,  lie  be  ready  streight 

Pa.     I  am  amazM ;   Good  Mgon  speake  to  him. 

Al.     By  this  good  light, 
I  see  no  likelyhood  of  any  manage, 
Except  betwixt  the  Kine  and  oxen.     Harke  you  hither; 
A  rotte  upon  your  beasts;    is  Hylace  ready? 

Mel.     It's  no  matter  for  that !   who's  there  ?     Alupi$  ? 
Give  me  thy  hand  'faith,  thou'rt  a  merry  fellow, 
I  have  not  seene  thee  here  these  many  dayes, 
But  now  I  thinke  on't,  it's  no  matter  for  that  neither. 

Al.     Thy  memory's  fled  away  sure  with  thy  wit. 
Was  not  I  here  lesse  then  an  houre  agoe 
With  Mgon^  when  you  made  the  match  ? 

Mel,     Oh  !   then  you'le  goe  along  with  us. 
Faith  doe ;   for  you  will  make  us  very  merry. 

AL     I  shall,  if  you  thus  make  a  foole  of  me. 

MeL     Oh  no  !   you'le  make  you  sport  with  vexing  me. 
But  mum  ;   no  matter  for  that  neither :    there 
I  bob'd  him  privatly,  I  thinke.  Ande. 

Mg.     Come,  what's  the  businesse? 

A  I.     The  businesse?    why  hee's  madde,  beyond  the  cure 
Of  all  the  herbes  grow  in  Anticyra. 

Mg.     You  see  we  have  not  fayl'd  our  word  Melarnus^ 
I  and  my  sonne  are  come. 

MeL     Your  son  !    goodlack  ! 
I  thought,  I  sweare,  you  had  no  other  child 
Besides  your  Daughter  Bellula. 

Mgon.     Nay,  then 
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I  see  you  arc  disposM  to  make  us  foolc*^ — 
Did  not  I  tell  you  that  Was  my  in  tent 
To  adopt  Pal^mon  for  my  son  and  heire  ? 

AL     Did  not  you  examine 
Whether  he  would  leave  him  all,  lest  that  he  should 
Adopt  some  other  heire  to  the  cheese-presses. 
The  mifking-pailes,  and  crcame-boulcs  ?    did  you  not? 
Mfi.     In  troth   'tis  well;    but  where  is  Bdiula? 
Mgon,     Nay  ;    prithee  leave  these  tiicks,  and  tell  mt 
What  you  intend,  is  Hyiace  ready  ? 

MtL     Ready?    what  else?   shec's  to  be  married  presently:! 
To  a  young  shcphcard,  but's  no  matter  for  that. 

Pa.     That's  I^  hence  fcares ; 
Attend  upon  the  infancie  q(  love, 
She's  now  mine  owne. 

AL    Why  1 ;  did  not  the  crow  on  the  oakc  foretell  you  this? 
MfL     Hytaci^  Hylacf^  come   forth,  _ 

Here's  some  are  come  to  dance  at  your  wedding,  H 

And  they're  welcome*  {knur  Hylaie.) 

Pa,     The  light  appeares,  just  like  the  rising  Sun, 
When  oVe  yon   hill  it  pcepes,  and  with  a  draught 
Of  morning  dew  salutes  the  day,  how  fast 
The  night  of  all  my  sorrow  flyes  away^ 
Quite  banisht  with  her  sight  ! 
Hy.     Did  you  call  for  me  ? 
MfL     Is  Dam^tas  come  ?    Fy,  how  slow  he  is 
At  such  a  time  ?    but  it's  no  matter  for  that ; 
Well  get  you  in,  and  prepare  to  welcome  him* 

Pa.     Will  you  be  gone  so  quickly^  6h  !    bright  Hy/act 
That  blessed  houre  by  me  so  often  begg'd, 
By  you  so  oft  deny'cl,  is  now  approaching, 

Mfi*     What,  how  now?    what  doe  you  kisse  her?     (Exit 
If  Danu^tas  were  here,  he  would  grow  jealous,  Hyiace.}  m 

But  'tis  a  parting  kissc,  and  so  in  manners 
She  cannot  dtny  it  you  j    but  it's  no  matter  for  that, 
AL     How  ? 

Mil     What  doe  you  wonder  at? 
Why  doc  you  thinke  as  soonc  as  they  are  maried, 
Damjgtai  such  a  foole,  to  let  his  wife 
Be  kist  by  every  body  ? 
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Pa.     How  now?     Danuetas? 
Why  what  hath  he  to  doc  with  her? 

Mil.     Ha,  ha ! 
What  hath  the  husband  then  to  doe  with*s  wife? 
Good :    *tis  no  matter  for  that  though ;   he  knowes  what. 

Mg.     You  meane  Palamon  sure,  ha,  doe  you  not? 

Mil.     *Tis  no  matter  for  that,  what  I  meane,  I  meane; 
Well,  rest  ye  merry  gentlemen,  I  must  in. 
And  see  my  Daughters  wedding,  if  you  please 
To  dance  with  us ;   Danuetas  sure  will  thanke  yee ; 
Pray  bring  your  son  and  heire  Palamon  with  you, 
Billula's  cast  away,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
And  the  poore  foole  Milarnus  must  be  cheated. 
But  it*s  no  matter  for  that ;    how  now  Alupis  ? 
I  thought  you  would  have  had  most  excellent  sport 
With  abusing  poore  Melarnus  ?   that  same  coxcombe. 
For  hee's  a  foole ;    but  it's  no  matter  for  that, 
Mgon  hath  cheated  him,  Palamon  is 
Maried  to  Hylaciy  and  one  Alupis 
Doth  nothing  else  but  vex  him,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
But  it's  no  matter  for  that ;    farewell  gentles, 
Or  if  yee'le  come  and  dance,  yee  shall  be  welcome, 
Will  you  Palamon  ?   'tis  your  Mistris  wedding. 
I  am  a  foole,  a  coxcombe,  gull'd  on  every  side, 
No  matter  for  that  though ;   what  I  have  done,  I  have  done ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Exit. 

Mg,     How  now?  what  are  you  both  dumbe?  both  thunder- 
strooke  ? 
This  was  your  plot  Alupis. 

Al.     rie  begin. 
May  his  sheepe  rotte,  and  he  for  want  of  food 
Be  forc't  to  eat  them  then  ;    may  every  man 
Abuse  him,  and  yet  he  not  have  the  wit 
To  abuse  any  man,  may  he  never  speake 
More  sence  then  he  did  now ;    and  may  he  never 
Bee  ridde  of  his  old  wife  Truga^  may  his  sonne 
In  Law  be  a  more  famous  Cuckold  made 
Then  any  one  I  knew  when  I  liv'd  in  the  City. 

Pa.     Foole  as  thou  art,  the  Sun  shall  lose  his  course. 
And  brightnesse  too,  ere  Hylact  her  chastity. 
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Oh  no  !    yce  Gods,  may  she  be  happy  alwayes^ 
Happy  in  the  embraces  of  Dam^tm^ 
And  that  shall  be  some  comfort  to  my  Ghost 
When  I  am  dead  ;    and  dead  I  shall  be  shortly, 

A!.     May  a  disease  seiz^e  upon  all  his  Cattle, 
And  a  farrc  worse  on  him  ^    till  he  at  last 
Bee  carried  to  some  Hospitall  i'the  City, 
And  there  kiird  by  a  Chimrgion  for  experience. 
And  when  hec's  gone.  He  wish  this  good  thing  for  him, 

May  the  earth  lye  gently  on  him that  the  dogges 

May  tearc  him  up  the  casicr- 

Mg.     A  curse  upon  thee  1 
And  upon  me  for  trusting  thy  fond  counsels ! 
Was  this  your  cunning  trick  ?    why  thou  hast  wounded 
My  conscience  and  my  reputation  too. 
With  what  face  can  I  tooke  on  the  other  Swaines  ? 
Or  who  will  ever  trust  me,  who  have  broke 
My  faith  thus  openly? 

Pa^     A  curse  upon  thee, 
This  is  the  second  time  that  thy  perswasions 
Made  me  not  only  foolc^  but  wicked  too  \ 
I  should  have  dy^A  in  quiet  else,  and  knowne 
No  other  wound,  but  that  of  her  denyall ; 
Go  now,  and  braggc  how  thou  hast  us'd  Palirme^^ 
But  yet  me  thinkes  you  might  have  chose  some  other 
For  subject  of  your  mirth,  not  me* 

£g.     Nor  me, 

JL     And  yet  if  this  had  prospered  (as  I  wonder 
Who  it  should  be,  betray *d  us,  since  we  three 
And   7ruga  only  knew  it,  whom,  H  she 
Bt!trayM  us,  I — )  if  this,  I  say,  had  prospered, 
You  would  have  hugg'd  me  for  inventing  it, 
And  him  for  putting  it  in  aft  ;    foolish  men 
That  doc  not  marke  the  thing  but  the  event  I 
Your  judgements  hang  on  Fortune,  not  on  reason • 

Mg*      Dost  thou  upbraid   us  too  ? 

J^tf,     First  make  us  wretched, 
And  then  laugh  at  us?    beleeve,  Alupis^ 
Thou  shalt  not  long  have  cause  to  boast  thy  villany, 

41*     My  villany?   doe  what  yce  can:    you^rc  fooles. 
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And  thoi^s  at  c^;  le 

I  faada 

ASJDO, 

mg.    Wee  -wS. 
HelMk  «T^i 

/iL  WUch~iemLxK 
Your  two  wae  ioaaia  vH 
Politii|ae 


And  noir  kvr  at  cfecr  TfifK,  ^  I  hai 
Thac  tkni  jit  _ 


This  WMf  wcf  r<flidbii  ««ac,  what 

Hatn  vrjfi  h*d  kxa  6001  wcw  szht?   kw  sik&a  I  Bml 

Hair  shaO  I  find  117  seUc^'oo^  I  km  lost  kirn? 

With  jee  mT  feet  aind  era  I  wfD  not  make 

The  smallrg  trace,  tfli  jce  kxre  iocght  him  out.  Exit. 

Enter  CaUfdons  ami  Flordhis. 

Come,  now  your  basinesK. 

Flo.     Tis  a  £aall  one, 
Which  will  almost  as  much  shame  me  to  speake. 
Much  mofe  to  a^  as  'twill  fright  tou  to  hcare  it. 

CaL     Fnght  me?    it  must  be  then  some  wickcdnesse, 
I  am  accustom'd  so  to  misery. 
That  cannot  do't. 

Flo.     Oh  !    TTis  a  sinne  young  man, 
A  sinne  which  every  one  shall  wond[e]r  at. 
None  not  condemne,  if  ever  it  be  knowne : 
Me  thinkes  my  bloud  shrinkes  back  into  my  vcincs, 
And  my  afirighted  hayres  are  tum'd  to  bristles. 
Doe  not  my  eyes  crecpe  backe  into  their  cells; 
As  if  they  seem'd  to  wish  for  thicker  darkncsse, 
Then  either  night  or  death  to  cover  them  ? 
Doth  not  my  fece  looke  black  and  horrid  too? 
As  black  and  horrid  as  my  thoughts  ?   ha !    tell  me. 
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Cal,     I  am  a  novice  in  aU  villanycs, 
If  your  intents  be  such,  dismtssG  tnc,  P^ajr, 
My  nature  is  more  easic  to  discover 
Then  helpe  you  i   so,  Farewell, 

Fh.     Yet  stay  a  little  longer j   you  must  stay: 
You  are  an  a<5tor  in  this  Tragedy* 

CaL     What  would  you  doe  ? 

Fk,     Alas!   I  would  doe  nothing;   but  I  must — 

CaL     What  must  you  doe? 

Fk,     I  musL^ — Love  thou  hast  got  the  viftory — 
Kill  thee, 

CaL     Who  ?   me  ?    you  doe  but  jest, 
I  should  believe  you,  if  I  could  tell  how 
To  frame  a  cause,  or  thinke  on  any  injury 
Worth  such  a  large  revenge,  which  I  have  done  you.  _ 

Fk,     Oh  no  !   there^s  all  the  wickednesse,  they  may  seeme 
To  find  excuse  for  their  abhorred  faft  ; 
That  kill  when  wrongs,  and  anger  urgeth  them  j 
Because  thou  art  so  good^  so  af&ble. 
So  full  of  gracesj  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Therefore  I  kill  thee,  wiU  thou  know  it  platnely, 
Because  whilst  thou  art  living,  Beiiuia 
Protested  she  would  never  be  an  others, 
Therefore  I  kill  thee* 

CalL     Had  I  beene  your  rivali 
You  might  have  had  some  cause  ;    cause  did  I  say  ? 
You  might  have  had  pretence  for  such  a  villany : 
He  who  unjustly  kills  is  twice  a  murtherer. 

Fk.     He  whom  love  bids  to  kill  is  not  a  murtherer, 

CaL     Call  not  that  love  that's  ill,  'tis  only  fury. 

Fh.     Fury  in  ills  is  halfc  excusable : 
Therefore  prepare  thy  selfc  |    if  any  sinne 
(Though  I  beleevc  thy  hot  and  flourishing  youth 
As  innocent  as  other  mens  nativities) 
Hath  flung  a  spot  upon  they  purer  conscience 
Wash  it  in  some  few  teares* 

CalL     Are  you  resolvM  to  be  so  cruell  ? 

Fk.     I  must,  or  be  as  cruell  to  my  selfe. 

CalL     As  sick  men  doe  their  beds,  so  have  I  yet 
Injoy*d  my  selfe,  with  little  rest,  much  trouble : 
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I  have  beene  made  the  Ball  of  Love  and  Fortune, 
And  am  almost  worne  out  with  often  playing. 
And  therefore  I  would  enter  taine  my  death 
As  some  good  friend  whose  comming  I  expected; 
Were  it  not  that  my  parents — 

Flo.     Here ;   see,  I  doe  not  come  {Drawes  two  swords 

Like  a  foule  murtherer  to  intrap  you  falsly,      from  under  his 
Take  your  own  choyse,  and  then  defend  your  selfe.        garment 

Cal,  'Tis  nobly  done ;  and  since  it  must  be  so,  and  offers 
Although  my  strength  and  courage  call  me  woman  one  to 
I  will  not  dye  like  sheepe  without  resistance.  Call.) 

If  innocence  be  guard  sufficient, 
Tme  sure  he  cannot  hurt  me. 

Fb.     Are  you  ready  ?   the  fatall  Cuckow  on  yon  spreading 
tree 
Hath  sounded  out  your  dying  knell  already. 

Cal.     I  am. 

Flo.     'Tis  well,  and  I  could  wish  thy  hand 
Were  strong  enough ;   'tis  thou  deservest  the  vidlory, 
Nay,  were  not  th'hope  of  Be  Hula  ingraven 
In  all  my  thoughts,  I  would  my  selfe  play  booty 
Against  my  selfe  ;    But  Bellula — come  on.  Fight. 

Enter  Philistus. 

This  is  the  wood  adjoyning  to  the  Farme, 

Where  I  gave  order  unto  Clariana 

My  sister,  to  remaine  till  my  returne ; 

Here  'tis  in  vaine  to  seekc  her,  yet  who  knowes  ? 

Though  it  be  in  vaine  He  seeke ;    to  him  that  doth 

Propose  no  journeys  end,  no  path's  amisse. 

Why    how    now  ?    what    doe   you    meane  ?    for  shame   part 

Shepheards, 
I  thought  you  honest  shepheards,  had  not  had  Sees  them 

So  much  of  Court,  and  Citie  follies  in  you.  fighting. 

Flo,     'Tis  Philistus ;    I  hope  he  will  not  know  me. 
Now  I  begin  to  see  how  black  and  horrid 
My  attempt  was ;    how  much  unlike  Florellus^ 
Thankes  to  the  juster  Deityes  for  declining 
From  both  the  danger,  and  from  me  the  sin. 
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Phi.     *T would  be  a  wrong  to  charity  to  dismisse  yce 
Before  I  see  you  friends^  give  mc  your  weapons, 

Cal     'Tis  he  ;    why  doc  I  doubt  ?   most  willingly, 
And  my  sdfe  too,  best  man  ;    now  kill  mc  shepheard — 

Phi,     What  doe  you  meane  ?  (Swmnds) 

Ris^  prithee  rise  j   sure  you  have  wounded  him. 

Eftttr  Biliuia, 

Deceive  me  not  good  eyes ;    what  doc  I  sec  ? 
My  Cailidf^rm  dead?    'Tis  impossible! 
Who  is  it  that  lyes  slaine  there?   are  you  dumbe? 
Who  is*t  I  pray  ? 

Fk,     Faire  Mistris — 

BeL     Pish^  faire  Mistrisj — 
I  askc  who  'tis  5    if  it  be  Caiiidorm — 

Phi.     Was  his  name  Ca/lid^rus?   it  is  strange* 

BeL     You  are  a  villaine,  and  you  too  a  viUainCj 
Wake  Calfid&rm^  wake^  it  is  thy  Be  Hula 
[  That  calls  thee,  wake,  tt  is  thy  Belluia  j 
Why  Gentlemen?    why  shepheard?    ^jt  for  shame^ 
Have  you  no  charity  ?   6  my  Caiiidorus  f 
Speake  but  one  word — 

CaL     'Tis  not  well  done  to  trouble  me, 
Why  doe  you  envy  mc  this  little  rest  ? 

Bii,     No  ;    I  will  follow  thee* 

Fk.     O  hclpe,  hclpc  quickly, 
What  doe  you  meane  ?   your  Cal/idsrus  lives. 

BtL     Cal/id&rus  I 

Fk,     And  will  be  well  immediatly,  take  courage, 
Looke  up  a  little :    wretched  as  I  am, 
I  am  the  cause  of  all  this  ill. 

Phi.  What  shall  we  doe?  I  have  a  sister  dwells 
Close  by  this  place,  let's  hast  to  bring  them  thither. 
But  lets  be  sudden. 

Fk,     As  wingM  lightning  is. 
Come  Eiiiula  m  spite  of  Forttmc  now 
I  doe  embrace  thee. 

Phi.     I  did  protest  without  my  Caltid&ra 
Ne're  to  returnc,  but  pitty  hath  oVecomc, 
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Bel.     Where  am  I  ? 

Fb,     Where  I  could  alwayes  wish  thee:    in  those  armes 
Which  woiild  enfold  thee  with  more  subtill  knots, 
Then  amorous  Ivy,  whilst  it  hugges  the  oake. 

CaL     Where  doe  ye  beare  me?   is  Philistus  well? 

Phi.     How  should  he  know  my  name  ?  'tis  to  me  a  riddle. 
Nay  Shepheard  find  another  time  to  court  in, 
Make  hast  now  with  your  burthen. 

Flo.    With  what  ease  should  I  goe  alwaies  were  I  burthened 

(thus !     Exeunt 

Enter  Aphron. 

She  told  me  she  was  sister  to  Philistus^ 

Who  having  mist  the  beauteous  Callidoray 

Hath  imdertooke  a  long,  and  hopelesse  journey 

To  find  her  out ;   then  Callidora*s  fled, 

Without  her  parents  knowledge,  and  who  knowes 

When  shee'le  returne,  or  if  she  doe,  what  then  ? 

Lambes  will  make  peace,  and  joyne  themselves  with  wolves 

Ere  she  with  me,  worse  then  a  wolfe  to  her: 

Besides,  how  durst  I  undertake  to  court  her? 

How  dare  I  looke  upon  her  after  this? 

Foole  as  I  am,  I  will  forget  her  quite. 

And  Clariana  shall  hence-forth — but  yet 

How  faire  she  was  !    what  then  ?   so*s  Clariana ; 

What  graces  did  she  dart  on  all  beholders? 

Shee  did ;    but  so  does  Clariana  too, 

Shee  was  as  pure  and  white  as  Parian  marble. 

What  then  ?     Shee  was  as  hard  too ;    Clariana 

Is  pure  and  white  as  Ericina*s  Doves, 

And  is  as  soft,  as  gallesse  too  as  they. 

Her  pitty  sav'd  my  life,  and  did  restore 

My  wandring  senses,  if  I  should  not  love  her, 

I  were  ferre  madder  now,  then  when  she  found  me, 

I  will  goe  in  and  render  up  myselfe, 

For  her  most  faithfiill  servant. 

Wonderfull  !  Exit.     Enter  againe, 

Shee  has  lockt  me  in,  and  keepes  me  here  her  prisoner : 

In  these  two  chambers^   what  can  she  intend? 
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No  matter^  she  intends  no  hurt  Vmc  sure, 

rie  patiently  cxpcft   her  comming  to  me.  Exit, 

Enter  Dem^phi/^  Sp&da'w^  Clarinna^  Fkrelim^ 
Caliidsray  Bella  la  ^  Phiiistus, 

Dfm.     My  Daughter  found  agatne,  and  son  rcturnd  ! 
Ha,  ha  !    me  thinkcs  it  mak^  me  young  againe, 
My  Daughter  and  my  Son  meet  here  together  ! 
Phiiiitm  with  them  too  !    that  we  should  come 
To  grieve  with  Ciariana^  and  find  her  here. 
Nay,  when  we  thought  we  had  lost  FkrtUui  too 
To  find  them  both,  me  thinkes  it  makes  me  young  againe» 

Bp^,     I  thought  I  never  should  have  scene  thee  more 
My  Caiiidurai   come  wench,  now  let*s  heare, 
The  story  of  your  flight  and  life  in  the  woods. 

Phi.     Doe  itappy  Mistris  for  the  recordation, 
Of  fore  past  ilsj  makes  us  the  swectlicr  rellish 
Our  present  good. 

CaL     Of  Aphrom  love  to  me,  and  my  antipathy 
Towards  him,  there's  none  here  ignorant,  you  know  too 
How  guarded  with  his  love,  or  rather  fury> 
And  some  few  men  he  broke  into  our  house 
With  resolution  to  make  me  the  prey 
Of  his  wild  lost- 

Sp*     I,  there's  a  villaine  now ;   oh  !    that  I  had  him  here. 

Cla.     Oh  !   say  not  so  ; 
The  crymes  which  Lovers  for  their  Mistris  aft 
Beare  both  the  weight  and  stampe  of  piety* 

Dem,     Come  girle ;    goe  on,  goe  on.     His  wild  lust — 

Cla*     What  sudden  feare  shooke   me,  you  may  imagine. 
What  should  1  doe  ?    you  both  were  out  of  towne, 
And  most  of  the  servants  at  that  time  gone  with  you, 
I  on  the  sudden  found  a  corner  out. 
And  hid  my  selfe,  till  they  weaned  with  searching, 
Quitted  the  house,  but  fearing  lest  they  should 
Attempt  the  same  againe  ere  your  returne, 
I  tooke  with  mc  money  and  other  necessaries  \ 
And  in  a  sute  my  Brother  left  behind 
Dtsguis'd  my  selfe,  thus  to  the  woods  I  went, 
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Where  meeting  with  an  honest  merry  Swaine, 
I  by  his  helpe  was  fiirnisht,  and  made  Shepheard. 

Sp.     Nay,  I  must  needs  say  for  her,  she  was  alwayes 
A  witty  wench. 

Dem.     Pish,  pish  :    And  made  a  Shepheard — 

Cal.     It  hapned  that  this  gentle  Shephea[r]desse, 
(I  can  attribute  it  to  nought  in  me 
Deserv'd  so  much)  began  to  love  me. 

Phi.     Why  so  did  all  besides  He  warrant  you, 
Nor  can  I  blame  them,  though  they  were  my  rivall. 

Cal.     Another  Shepheard  with  as  much  desire 
Wooed  her  in  vaine,  as  she  in  vaine  wooed  me, 
Who  seeing  that  no  hope  was  left  for  him. 
Whilst  I  enjoy'd  this  life  t'enjoy  his  Belluloj 
(For  by  that  name  she's  knowne)  sought  to  take  me 
Out  of  the  way  as  a  partition 
Betwixt  his  love  and  him,  whilst  in  the  fields 
Wee  two  were  strugling,  (him  his  strength  defending. 
And  me  my  innocence.) 

Flo.     I  am  asham'd  to  looke  upon  their  faces. 
What  shall  I  say?   my  guilt's  above  excuse. 

Cal.     Philtstus ;   as  if  the  Gods  had  all  agreed 
To  make  him  mine,  just  at  the  nick  came  in 
And  parted  us,  with  sudden  joy  I  sounded. 
Which  Bellula  perceiving  (for  even  then 
Shee  came  to  seeke  me)  sudden  griefe  did  force 
The  same  efFeft  from  her,  which  joy  from  me. 
Hither  they  brought  us  both,  in  this  amazement. 
Where  being  straight  recovered  to  our  selves, 
I  found  you  here,  and  you  your  dutifull  Daughter. 

Spo.     The  Gods  be  thankt.     Dem,     Goe  on. 

Cal.     Nay,  you  have  all  Sir. 

Dem.     Where's  that  Shepheard  ?     Flo.    Here.     Dem.    Here, 
where  ? 

Flo.     Here,  your  unhappy  Sonne's  the  man  ;    for  her 
'  T  put  on  Sylvan  weeds,  for  her  faire  sake 
I  would  have  stayn'd  my  innocent  hands  in  bloud. 
Forgive  me  all,  'twas  not  a  sin  of  malice, 
'Twas  not  begot  by  lust,  but  sacred  love  ; 
The  cause  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  efFedt. 
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Dem.     You  should  have  us'd  some  other  meanes,  Fknliuu 

CqL     Alas  !    'twas  the  Gods  will  Sir,  without  that 
I  had  beene  undiscovered  yet ;    Phiihtm  _ 

Wandred  too  farrc,  my  Brother  yet  a  Shephcard, 
You  groaning  for  our  losse^  upon  this  wheele 
All  our  felicity  is  turn'd, 

5^.     Alas !   you  have  forgot  the  power  of  love,  sweet-heart. 

Dtm*     Be  patient  Son,  and  temper  your  desire. 
You  shall  not  want  a  wife  that  will  perhaps 
Please  you  as  well,  Fme  sure  befit  you  better. 

Fh^     They  marry  not,  but  sell  themselves  t*a  wife. 
Whom  the  large  dowr)^  tempts,  and  take  more  pleasure 
To  hugge  the  wealthy  bagges  then  her  that  brought  them. 
Let  them  whom  nature  bestowes  nothing  on 
Seeke  to  patch  up  their  want  by  parents  plenty  | 
The  beautifuU,  the  chast,  the  vertuous, 
Her  selfe  alone  is  portion  to  her  sclfe. 

Enter  Mgm. 

By  your  leave ;    I  come  to  seeke  a  Daughter, 

0  !   are  you  there^  'tis  welK 
Fk,     This  is  her  Father, 

1  doc  conjure  you  Father^  by  the  love 
Which  parents  beare  their  children,  to  make  up 
The  match  betwixt  us  now,  or  if  you  will  not 
Send  for  your  friends,  prepare  a  coffin  for  me 
And  let  a  grave  be  digM,  I  will  be  happy^ 
Or  else  not  know  my  misery  to  morrow  \ 

Sp&.     You  doe  not  thinke  what  ill  may  happen  husband. 
Come,  let  him  have  her,  you  have  meanes  enough 
For  him,  the  wench  is  fatre,  and  if  her  face 
Be  not  a  flatterer,  of  a  noble  mind. 
Although  not  stocke. 

^g,     I  doc  not  like  this  stragling,  come  along^ 
By  your  leave  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will 
Pardon  my  bold  intrusion, 

C/,     YouVe  very  welcome* 
What  are  you  going  Btlluia  ?   pray  stay, 
Though  Nature  contradicts  our  love,  I  hope 
Tliat  I  may  have  your  friendship, 
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M,g.     Bellula ! 

BeL     My  father  calls;   farewell;   your  name,  and  memory 
In  spite  of  Fate,  Tie  love,  farewell. 

Flo.     Would  you  be  gone,  and  not  bestow  one  word 
Upon  your  faith  full  servant?   doe  not  all 
My  griefes  and  troubles  for  your  sake  sustaynd, 
Deserve,  Farewell  Florellm?     BeL   Fare  you  well  then. 

Fk,     Alas  !    how  can  I,  Sweet,  unlesse  you  stay. 
Or  I  goe  with  you?    you  were  pleas'd  ere  while 
To  say  you  honoured  me  with  the  next  place 
To  Callidorus  in  your  heart,  then  now 
I  should  be  first :    doe  you  repent  your  sentence  ? 
Or  can  that  tongue  sound  lesse  then  Oracle? 

BeL     Perhaps  I  am  of  that  opinion  still. 
But  must  obey  my  Father. 

£g.     Why  Bellula?   would  you  have  ought  with  her  Sir? 

Fb.     Yes,  I  would  have  her  selfe ;   if  constancy 
And  love  be  meritorious,  I  deserve  her. 
Why  Father,  Mother,  Sister,  Gentlemen, 
Will  you  plead  for  me  ? 

Dem,     Since't  must  be  so,  Tie  beare  it  patiently, 
Shepheard  you  see  how  much  our  son  is  taken 
With  your  faire  Daughter,  therefore  if  you  thinke 
Him  fitting  for  her  husband  speake,  and  let  it 
Be  made  a  match  immediatly,  we  shall 
Expeft  no  other  dowrie  then  her  vertue. 

/Eg.     Which  only  I  can  promise ;    for  her  fortune 
Is  beneath  you  so  farre,  that  I  could  almost 
Suspeft  your  words,  but  that  you  seeme  more  noble. 
How  now,  what  say  you  Girle? 

BeL     I  only  doe  depend  upon  your  will. 

£g.     And  He  not  be  an  enemy  to  thy  good  fortune. 
Take  her  Sir,  and  the  Gods  blesse  you. 

Flo.     With  greater  joy  then  I  would  take  a  Crowne. 

AL     The  Gods  blesse  you. 

Flo,     They  have  don't  already. 

Mg,     Lest  you  should  thinke  when  time,  and  oft  enjoying 
Hath  dul'd  the  point,  and  edge  of  your  afFeftion 
That  you  have  wrong'd  your  selfe  and  family. 
By  marying  one  whose  very  name,  a  Shepheardesse, 
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Might  fling  some  spot  iipon  your  birth,  Tic  tdi  you, 
She  is  not  minc^  nor  borne  in  these  rude  woods* 

Fk,     How  !   you  speake  misty  wonJcn;. 

Mg.     I  speake  truths  Sir, 
Some  fiftcene  yeares  agoe,  as  I   was  walking 
I  found  a  Nurse  wounded,  and  groning  out 
Her  latest  spirit,  and  by  her  a  faire  child, 
And^  which  her  very  dressing  might  declare, 
[Of  wealthy  parents,  as  soonc  as  I  came  to  them 
1  as^kd  her  who  had  us'd  her  so  inhumanly: 
She  answered  Turkish  Pirats  j   and  withall 
Desired  me  to  lookc  unto  the  child. 
For  *tis,  said  she,  a  Noblemans  of  Sidiy^ 
His  name  she  would  have  spoke,  but  death  permitted  not. 
Her  a^  I  could^  I  caused  to  be  buried^ 
But  brought  home  the  little  Girle  with   me. 
Where  by  my  wives  perswasions  wee  agreed, 
[Because  the  Gods  had  blest  us  with  no  issue, 
To  nourish  as  our  owne,  and  call  it  Beiiuia 
Whom  now  you  see^  your  wife,  your  Daughter  _ 

Spo.     Is't  possible  ?     Fk*     Her  manners  shew'd  her  noble. 

Mg,     1  call  the  Gods  to  witncsse,  this  is  true. 
And  for  the  farther  testimony  of  it, 
I  have  yet  kept  at  home  the  furniture, 
And  the  rich  mantle  which  she  then  was  wrapt  in. 
Which  now  perhaps  may  serve  to  some  good  use 
Thereby  to  know  her  parents. 

Dtnu     Sure  this  is  Af^hrms  sister  then,  for  just 
About  the  time  he  mentions,  I  remember. 
The  governour  of  Pachlnm^  then  his  Father 
Told  me  that  certaine  Pi  rats  of  Argier 
Had  broke  into  his  house,  and  stolne  from  thence 
With  other  things  his  Daughter,  and  her  Nurse, 
Who  being  after  taken,  and  executed, 
l\hcir  last  confession  was,  that  they  indeed 
Wounded  the  Nurse,  but  she  fled  with  the  child. 
Whilst  they  were  busie  searching  for  more  prey. 
Whom  since  her  father,  neither  saw,  nor  heard  of, 

Cla*     Then  now  Tme  sure  Sir,  you  would  gladly  pardon 
The  rash  attempt  of  Aphrm^  for  your  Daughter, 
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Since  fortune  hath  joynM,  both  of  you  by  kindred. 

Dem.     Most  willingly :    Spo.     I,  I,  alas !   'twas  love. 

Fb,     Where  should  wee  find  him  out? 

Cla.     He  save  that  labour.  Exit  Clariana. 

Cat,     Where's  Hylace  pray  shepheard  ?   and  the  rest 
Of  my  good  Silvan  friends  ?    me  thinkes  I  would, 
Faine  take  my  leave  of  them. 

Mg.     rie  fetch  them  hither. 
They're  not  fiairre  off,  and  if  you  please  to  helpe 
The  match  betwixt  Hylace  and  Palamofiy 
'Twould  be  a  good  deed,  lie  goe  fetch  them.  Exit. 

Enter  AphroHy  Clariana. 

Ap.     Ha !   whether  have  you  led  me  Clariana  ? 
Some  steepy  mountaine  bury  me  alive, 
Or  rock  intombe  me  in  its  stony  intrayles. 
Whom  doe  I  see? 

Cla.     Why  doe  you  stare  my  Aphron? 
They  have  forgiven  all. 

Dem,     Come,  Aphron^  welcome. 
We  have  forgot  the  wrong  you  did  my  Daughter, 
The  name  of  love  hath  covcr'd  all ;    this  is 
A  joyfull  day,  and  sacred  to  great  Hymen 
'Twere  sin  not  to  be  friends  with  all  men  now. 

Sp,     Methinks,  I  have  much  adoe  to  forgive  the  rascall. 

{Aiide.) 

Ap.     I  know  not  what  to  say  ;   doe  you  all  pardon  me  ? 
I  have  done  wrong  to  yee  all,  yea,  to  all  those 
That  have  a  share  in  vertue.     Can  yee  pardon  me? 

AIL     Most  willingly. 

Aph,     Doe  you  say  so  faire  Virgin  ? 
You  I  have  injur'd  most :    with  love. 
With  saucy  love,  which  I  henceforth  recall. 
And  will  looke  on  you  with  an  adoration. 
Not  with  desire  hereafter ;   tell  me,  pray, 
Doth  any  man  yet  call  you  his? 

Cal.     Y&;    Philistus. 

Ap,     I  congratulate  it  Sir. 
The  Gods  make  yee  both  happy :    foole,  as  I  am, 
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You  arc  at  the  height  alr^dy  of  felicity, 
To  which  there's  nothing  can  be  added  now, 
But  perpetuity;    you  shall  not  find  me 
Your  rivall  any  more,  though  I  confesse 
I  honor  her,  and  will  for  ever  doe  so. 
Clarians^  I  am  so  much  unworthy 
Of  thy  love.     That— 

CL     Goc  no  farther  Sir,  'tis  I  should  say  so 
Of  my  owne  selfe, 

PhL     How  Sister  ?   are  you  two  so  neere  upon  a  match  ? 

Ap*     In  our  hearts  Sir, 
Wee  are  already  joynM,  it  may  be  though 
You  will  be  loth  to  have  unhappy  Aphrm^ 
Siile  you  his  Brother  ? 

Phi,     No  Sir,  if  you  both 
AgreCj  to  me  it  shall  not  be  unwelcome. 
Why  here's  a  day  indeed  ;   sure  Hymen  now 
Meanes  to  spend  all  his  torches, 

Dem.    'Tis  my  Son  Sir, 
New  come  from  travaile,  and  your  Brother  now. 

A  p.     I  understand  not.     Dtm,     Had  you  not  a  sister  ? 

Ap.     I  had  Sir  j   but  where  now  she  is  none  knowcs, 
Besides  the  Gods. 

Dim^     Is't  not  about  some  fiftccne  yeares  agoe 
Since  that  the  Nurse  scap't  with  her  from  the  hands 
Of  Turkish  Pyrats  that  beset  the  house  I 

Apy     It  is  Sir. 

lytm.     Your  sister  lives  then^  and  is  maried 
Now  to  Fkreiius  I   this  is  she,  you  shall  be 
Enform*d  of  all  the  circumstances  anon. 

Ap»     Tis  impossible, 
I  shall  be  made  too  happy  on  the  sudden. 
My  Sister  found j  and  Ci&riana  mine  ! 
Come  not  too  thick  good  joyes,  you  will  oppresse  me* 

Enter  Milarnus^   Truga^  ^i^^^  Hylacty  Palmmt^n, 

CaL     Shepheards  you're  welcome  all  ;    though  I  have   lost 
Your  good  society,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Your  friendship,  and  best  wishes, 
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Mgon.     Nay,  here*s  wonders; 
Now  Callidorus  is  found  out  a  woman, 
Bellula  not  my  Daughter,  and  is  maried 
To  yonder  Gentleman,  for  which  I  intend 
To  doe  in  earnest  what  before  I  jested. 
To  adopt  PaLtmon  for  my  heire. 

Mel.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Come  it's  no  matter  for  that ;   doe  you  thinke 
To  cheate  me  once  againe  with  your  fine  tricks? 
No  matter  for  that  neither.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Alas  !   shee's  maried  to  Dametas, 

£g.     Nay,  that  was  your  plot  Melarnusy 
I  met  with  him,  and  he  denyes  it  to  me. 

Hy.     Henceforth    I    must    not    love,    but   honor   you — to 

{Callidora. 

Mg.     By  all  the  Gods  I  will. 

Tru.     He  will,  he  will ;    Duck. 

Mel,     Of  every  thing  ? 

£g.     Of  every  thing ;   I  call 
These  gentlemen  to  witnesse  here,  that  since 
I  have  no  child  to  care  for ;    I  will  make 
PaLtmon  heire  to  those  small  meanes  the  Gods, 
Have  blest  me  with,  if  he  doe  marry  Hylace, 

Mel,     Come  it's  no  matter  for  that,  I  scarce  beleeve  you. 

Dem,     Wee'le  be  his  suretyes. 

Mel,     Hylace 
What  thinke  you  of  Pakemon  ?   can  you  love  him  ? 
H'as  our  consents,  but  it's  no  matter  for  that. 
If  he  doe  please  you,  speake,  or  now,  or  never. 

Hyl,     Why  doe  I  doubt  fond  Girle  ?  shee's  now  a  woman. 

Mel.     No  matter  for  that,  what  you  doe,  doe  quickly. 

Hyl,     My  duty  binds  me  not  to  be  averse 
To  what  likes  you — 

Mel,     Why  take  her  then  Pakemon\   she's  yours  for  ever. 

Pa.     With  farre  more  joy 
Then  I  would  doe  the  wealth  of  both  the  Indyes^ 
Thou  art  above  a  father  to  me,  Mgon. 
Ware  freed  from  misery  with  sense  of  joy. 
Wee  are  not  borne  so  ;    oh  !    my  Hylace^ 
It  is  my  comfort  now  that  thou  wert  hard, 
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And  cruell  till  this  day,  delights  are  sweetest 
When  poyscned  with  the  trouble  to  attain e  them. 

Enttr  Aluph, 

F^r  Uis  hut  a  filly^  &c. 
By  your  leave,  I  come  to  seekc  a  woman, 
That  hath  outlived  the  mcmorie  of  her  youth, 
With  skin  as  black  as  her  teeth,  if  she  have  any^ 
With  a  face  would  fright  the  Constable  and  his  watch 
Out  of  their  wits  (and  that's  easily  done  you'le  say)  if  they 
should  meet  her  at  midnight. 

0  1   are  you  there  ?    I  thought  I  smelt  you  somewhere  | 
Come  hither  my  she  Nestor,  pretty  Truga^ 
Come  hither,  my  sweet  Duck. 

Tru.     Why  ?   arc  ymi  not  asham'd  to  abuse  me  thiiS| 
Before  this  company? 

AL     I  have  something  more ; 

1  come  to  shew  the  ring  before  them  all ; 
How  durst  you  thus  betray  us  to  Melarnm? 

T^ru,     'Tis  false^  'twas  Hyhu  that  over-heard  you  j 
Shee  told  me  so  ;    but  they  are  maried  now, 

Jl     What  doc  you  thinke  to  flam  me  ?    why  ho  !    here*s ' 
newes. 

Pa*     Jlupis  art  thou  there  ?    forgive  my  anger^ 
I  am  the  happiest  man  alive,  Aiupis^ 
Hyiaci  is  mine,  here  are  more  wonders  too. 
Thou  shalt  know  all  anon. 

Tru,     Jlupis^  give  me.     AL     Well,  rather  then  be  troubled 

/Eg.     Alupis  welcome,  now  w'are  friends  I  hope? 
Give  me  your  hand,     Mii.     And  me, 

AL     With  all  my  hearty 
Fme  glad  to  sec  yce  have  learn'd  more  wit  at  last, 

CaL     This  is  the  Shepheard,  Father,  to  whose  care 
I  owe  for  many  favours  in  the  woods, 
You*re  welcome  heartily  ;    here's  every  body 
PayrM  of  a  sudden  ;    when  shalFs  see  you  maried  ? 

AL     Me?   when  there  are  no  ropes  to  hang  my  selfe. 
No  rocks  to  breake  my  neck  downc ;    1  abhorre 
To  live  in  a  perpetual!  Belfary  | 
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I  never  could  abide  to  have  a  Master, 
Much  lesse  a  Mistris,  and  I  will  not  marry, 
Because,  FU  sing  away  the  day^ 

For  Uis  but  a  folly  to  be  melancholly^ 
lie  be  merry  whilst  I  may. 

Phi.     You're  welcome  all,  and  I  desire  you  all 
To  be  my  guests  to  day ;   a  Wedding  dinner. 
Such  as  the  sudden  can  afford,  wee'le  have. 
Come  will  yee  walke  in  Gentlemen? 

Dem.     Yes,  yes. 
What  crosses  have  yee  borne  before  yee  joyn'd  I 
What  seas  past  through  before  yee  touch't  the  port ! 
Thus  Lovers  doe,  ere  they  are  crown'd  by  Fates 
With  Palme,  the  tree  their  patience  imitates. 
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Epilogue 

Spoken  by  Jiuph* 

THe  Authdr  bid  me  Uii  ym — yaith^  I  havi 
F&rgat  whut  *iwa$  j    ^W  Pme  a  very  slave 
if  I  know  what  io  say  j    hut  mly  this^    - 
Bie  merry ^  that  my  itunsiH  a/wayes  h. 
Let  n9  grave  man  knit  up  hh  hraw^  and  %ay^ 
*7is  fi&iish  :   tvhy  ?    ^twas  a  B&y  made  the  Play^ 
Nor  any  yet  sf  those  that  sit  hihind^ 
Because  he  goes  in  Plushy  he  of  his  mind. 
Let  none  hit   Timej  or  hh  spent  m^ney  grieve^ 
Bee  merry  j    Give  me  your  hands^  and  F/e  Mieve^ 
Or  if  you  will  not^  Pie  goe  in^  and  see^ 
If  I  can  fume  the  Authors  mind^  with  mee 
To  sing  away  the  day^ 
For  'tis  but  a  folly 
To  bee  melancholy 
Since  that  can't  mend  the  Play. 
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SO  two  rude  waves^  by  stormes  together  tiirowncj 
Roare  at  each  other,  fight,  and  then  grow  mi. 
ReifgUn  is  a  CircU ;    men  con  ten d^ 
And  runne  the  round  in  dispute  without  end. 
Now  in  a  Cinle  who  goe  contrary^ 
Must  at  the  last  mfrt  of  necessity. 
The  Rmnan  to  advance  the  Catmlkki  cause 
AUowes  a  Lie^  and  calls  it  Pta  Fraus. 
The  Puritan  approves  and  does  the  same, 
Dislikes  nought  in  it  but  the  Latin  name^ 
He  flowes  with  these  devises,  and  dares  ly 
In  very  df^d^  m  truth^  and  verity. 
He  whines,  and  sighcs  out  Liny  with  so  much  ruth, 
As  if  he  griev*d,  Vause  he  could  nc're  speake  truth. 
Lies  have  pr^sest  the  Presie  so,  as  their  due^ 
'Twill  scarcely,  *I  feare,  henceforth  print  Bibles  true. 
Lifi  for  their  next  strong  Fort  ha'th'  Pulpit  chose, 
There  throng  out  at  the  Preachers  mmth^  and  nQse, 
And  how  cVe  grosse,  are  certaine  to  beguile 
The  poore  Emke^turntrs  of  the  middk  hle^ 
Nay  CO  rh'  Almighty* s  selfe  they  have  beene  bold 
To  /y,  and  their  blasphemous  Minister  told 
They  might  say  false  to  God^  for  if  they  were 
Beaten^  he  Icnew't  not,  for  he  was  not  there. 
But  Gcdy  who  their  great  thankefulnesse  did  see. 
Rewards  them  straight  with  another  FiSIffrie^ 
Just  such  another  at  Bratnafird  \   and  san's  doubt 
Will  weary  er't  be  long  their  gratitude  out* 
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Not  all  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  of  old, 

Not  vast  Baroniusj  nor  sly  Surius  hold 

Such  plenty  of  apparent  LieSj  as  are 

In  your  one  Author^  Jo,  Browne  Cleric.  Par, 

Besides  what  your  small  Poets  have  said,  or  writ, 

Brookes^  Strode^  and  the  Baron  of  the  Saw-pit: 

With  many  a  Mentall  Reservationj 

You'le  maintaine  Liberty^  Reserved  [your  owne.] 

For  th'  publique  good  the  summes  rais'd  you'le  disburse; 

Reserv^dy  [The  greater  part  for  your  owne  purse.] 

You'le  root  the  Cavaliers  out,  every  man ; 

Faith,  let  it  be  reserved  here ;    [If  yee  can,] 

You'le  make  our  gracious  Charles,  a  glorious  King ; 

Reserved  [in  Heaveny]  for  thither  ye  would  bring 

His  RoyaJl  Head ;   the  onely  secure  roome 

For  glorious  KingSj  whither  you^le  never  come. 

To  keepe  the  estates  o'th'  Subjects  you  pretend ; 

Reserved  [in  your  owne  Trunkes ;]  you  will  defend 

The  Church  of  England^  'tis  your  Protestation  ; 

But  that's  NeW'Englandj  by'a  small  Reservation. 

Power  of  dispensing  Oaths  the  Papists  claime ; 
Case  hath  got  leave  0'  Gody  to  doe  the  same. 
For  you  doe  hate  all  swearing  so,  that  when 
You  have  sworne  an  Oathy  ye  breake  it  streight  agen. 
A  Curse  upon  you  !   which  hurts  most  these  Nations, 
Cavaliers  swearing^  or  your  Protestations? 
Nay,  though  Oaths  by  you  be  so  much  abhorr'd. 
Ye  allow  God  damne  me  in  the  Puritan  Lord, 

They  keepe  the  Bible  from  Lay-men^  but  ye 
Avoid  this,  for  ye  have  no  Lay  tie. 
They  in  a  forraigne,  and  unknowne  tongue  pray. 
You  in  an  unknowne  sence  your  prayers  say : 
So  that  this  difference  'twixt  ye  does  ensue, 
Fooles  understand  not  theniy  nor  ff^ise  men  you. 

They  an  unprofitable  zeale  have  got. 
Of  invocating  Saints  that  heare  them  not. 
'Twere  well  you  did  so ;    nought  may  more  be  fear'd 
In  your  fond  prayers,  then  that  they  should  be  heard. 
To  them  your  Non-sence  well  enough  might  passe. 
They'd  ne're  see  that  i'th'  Divine  Looking-glasse : 
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Naf ,  whether  you'dc  worship  Smnts  is  not  yet  koowne^ 
For  vc'hairc  as  yet  of  your  Reiigi&n  none. 

Tocy  by  go&d'W&rhs  thinke  to  be  juififiid^ 
You  into  the  same  errour  deeper  slide ; 
You  thinke  by  workn  too  juitified  to  be, 
And  tliDic  ///  w&rkis^  Lkt^  Trtmm^  Ptrjur'u. 
But  oh  your  faith  is  mighty,  that  hath  beene, 
As  true  faith  ought  to  be,  of  things  umeent. 
At  W or? tier ^  Braimifird^  and  Edge  hUl^  we  see^ 
Onely  by  faith  you'have  gotten  viit&ry. 
Such  is  your  fa'tlh^  and  some  such  unnent  way 
The  puhiiqui  fifth  at  last  your  ddti  will  pay. 

They  hold  frit^wUi  (that  nought  their  soulcs  may  bind) 
As  tlie  great  PrimUdge  of  all  mankind. 
You're  here  more  m^deratty  for  'tis  your  intent. 
To  makc't  a  Prlvkdge  but  of  Parliament, 
They  forbid  Priests  to  marry  ;    you  worse  doe, 
I'hdr  Marriage  you  allow,  yet  punish  too : 
For  youMe  make  Priests  so  poore,  that  upon  all 
Who  marry ^  sc&rni  and  heggery  must  fall 
-'    They  a  bold  power  o're  sacred  Scriptures  take, 
Blot  out  some  Clauses,  and  some  new  ones  make. 
Your  great  Lord  yesuite  Brmkes  publiquely  said, 
(Bro&kfs  whom  too  little  learning  hath   made  mad) 
That  to  corrc^  the  Creed  yc  should  doc  well, 
And  blot  oui   Chrlsts  descending  int^  HelL 
Repent  wild  man,  or  you'lc  neVe  change,  I  fcarc, 
The  sentence  of  your  owne  descending  there. 

Yet  modest! y  they  use  the  Creed^  for  they 
Would  take  the  Lords  prayer  R&at  and  Branch  away. 
And  wisely  said  a  Levit  of  our  nation, 
The  Ltfrds  Prayer  was  a  Popish  Innovation, 
Take  heed,  you'Ie  grant  ere  long  it  should  be  said, 
An*t  be  but  to  desire  your  daily  Bread* 

They  kcepe  the  people  ignorant ,  and  you 
Kecpc  both  the  People^  and  yourselves  so  too. 
They  hlind  ohedieme  and  hlind  duty  teach  | 
You  hlind  Rehitlion  and  hlind  faHion  preach. 
Nor  can  I  blame  you  much,  that  yce  advance 
That  which  can  onely  save  yec,  Ignorance  i 
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Though  Heaven  be  praysed,  t*has  oft  beene  proved  well 

Your  Ignorance  is  not  Invincible. 

Nay  such  bold  lies  to  God  him  selfe  yec  vaunt, 

As  if  youM  feine  keepe  him  too  ignorant. 

Limbus  and  Purgatory  they  beleive 
For  lesser  sinners^  that  is,  I  conceive, 
Malignants  onely  ;   you  this  Tricke  does  please. 
For  the  same  Cause  ye' have  made  new  Limbuses^ 
Where  we  may  ly  imprison'd  long  ere  we 
A  day  of  yudgement  in  your  Courts  shall  see. 
But  Pym  can,  like  the  Pope  with  this  dispence ; 
And  for  a  Bribe  deliver  Soules  from  thence. 

Their  Councels  claime  Infallibilityy 
Such  must  your  Conventicle^synod  be ; 
And  Teachers  from  all  Parts  of  th'  Earth  yee  call. 
To  mak't  a  Councell  Oecumenicall. 

They  sev'rall  times  appoint  from  meats  t'abstaine; 
You  now  for  th'  Irish  warres  a  Fast  ordaine ; 
And  that  that  Kingdome  might  be  sure  to  fast 
Yee  take  a  Course  to  sterve  them  all  at  last. 
Nay  though  yee  keepe  no  EveSy  FridayeSy  nor  Lent^ 
Not  to  dresse  meate  on  Sundayes  you're  Content ; 
Then  you  repeat,  repeat,  and  pray,  and  pray ; 
Your  Teeth  keepe  Sabbothj  and  Tongues  working  day. 

They  preserve  Reliquts ;   you  have  few  or  none, 
Unlesse  the  Clout  sent  to  John  Pym  be  one. 
And  Mollis es  rich  fVidoWy  Shee  who  carryed 
A  Relique  in  her  wombe  before  she  married. 

They  in  succeeding  Peter  take  a  Pride ; 
So  doe  you ;    for  your  Master  ye'have  denyed. 
But  cheifely  Peters  Priviledge  yee  choose, 
At  your  own  wills  to  bind  and  to  unloose. 
He  was  a  Fisherman  ;    you  may  be  so  too. 
When  nothing  but  your  ships  are  left  to  you. 
He  went  to  Kome^  to  Rome  you  Backward  ride^ 
(Though  both  your  goings  are  by  some  denyed.) 
Nor  i'st  a  Contradidlion,  if  we  say. 
You  goe  to  Rome  the  quite  Contrary  way\ 
He  dy'd  o'the  Crosse ;    that  death's  unusuall  now  ; 
The  Gallowes  is  most  like't,  and  that's  for  you. 
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They  musicke  love  f'lh  Church  \   it  offends  your  sence^ 
And  therefore  yee  have  %ung  it  out  from  thence, 
Which  shewes,  if  nght  your  mind  be  understood. 
You  hate  it  not  as  Muikki^  but  as  Goad, 
Your  madnesse  makes  you  sing^  as  much  as  they 
Dami^  who  arc  bit  with  a  Tarantula. 
But  do  not  to  your  selves  (alas)  appeare 
The  most  Rf/igims   Traitors  that  ere  were^ 
Because  your  Troopes  unging  of  Piaimes  do  goe  | 
Therms  many  a  Traytor  has  marcht  Hsihurn  so. 
Nor  was't  your  wit  this  holy  projed  bore  5 
Twiid  and  the  Tyne  has  seene  those  Trickes  before. 

They  of  strange  Miracles  and  wonders  tell. 
You  are  your  selves  a  kind  of  Miracle*^ 
Even  such  a  miracle  as  in  writ  divine 
We  read  o'th  Dfvilh  hurrying  downe  the  Swim* 
They  have  made  Images  to  sptake^  'tis  said, 
You  a  dull  Image  have  your  Speaker  made ; 
And  that  your  bounty  in  offerings  might  abound, 
Y*have  to  that  Id&ll  giv'n  six  thousand  pound. 
They  drive  out  Devills,  they  say  ;    here  yce  begin 
To  differ,  I  confesse;    you  let  them  in* 

They  maintaine  Transuhtantiatim  \ 
You  by  a  Contrary  Phikscphers  st&ne^ 
To  Tramubstantiati  Mettalls,  have  the  skill  ; 
And  turne  the  Kingdom es  Gold  to  i^ron  and  Steele » 
VtW  Sacrament  yee  agree  not,  but  'tis  noted, 
Bread  must  be  Fleshy  IVine  Bhudy  if  ere't  be  voted. 

They  make  the  Pope  their  Head^  you'cxalt  for  him 
Primate  and  MetropoUtane^  Master  Pym  ; 
Nay,  White^  who  sits  in  the  InfalliUe  Chaire^ 
And  most  Infallibly  speakes  Non-sena  there  r 
Nay  Cromwell^  Pury^   tVhistier^  Sir  John  Wray^ 
He  who  does  say,  and  say,  and  say,  and  say* 
Nay  Lowry^  who  does  new  Church-Government  wish, 
And   Prophesieij  like  JonaSy  midst  the  Fish^ 
Who  can  such  various  businesse  wisely  sway, 
And  handle  Herrings^  and  Bishops  In  one  day. 
Nay  all  your  Preach^rs^  Women,  Boyes,  or  Men, 
From  Master  Calamy^  to  Miitreue  ven^ 
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Arc  pcrfcft  Popes  in  their  owne  Parish  growne; 
For  to  outdoe  the  story  of  Pope  J  one : 
Your  fVomen  preach  too,  and  are  like  to  bee 
The  Whores  of  Babylon^  as  much  as  Shee. 

They  depose  Kings  by  force ;   by  force  you'de  doc  it, 
But  first  use  faire  meanes  to  perswade  them  to  it. 
They  dare  kill  Kings ;   now  *twixt  ye  here's  the  strife, 
That  you  dare  shoot  at  Kings^  to  save  their  life. 
And  what's  the  difierence,  *pray,  whether  he  fall 
By  the  Popes  Bull  or  your  Oxe  Generall? 
Three  Kingdomes  thus  ye  strive  to  make  your  owne; 
And,  like  the  Pope^  usurpe  a  Triple  Crowne. 

Such  is  your  Faith^  such  your  Religion  •y 
Let's  view  your  manners  now,  and  then  I  ha'  done. 
Your  Covetousnesse  let  gasping  Ireland  tell. 
Where  first  the  Irish  Lands^  and  next  ye  sell 
The  English  Bloitdi   and  raise  Rebellion  here. 
With  that  which  should  suppresse,  and  quench  it  there. 
What  mighty  summes  have  ye  squeez'd  out  o'th'  City? 
Enough  to  make  'em  poore^  and  something  witty. 
Excise^  LoaneSy  Contributions^  Pole-moneySj 
BribeSy  Plunder^  and  such  Parliament  Priviledges^ 
Are  words  which  you'le  ne're  learne  in  holy  Writ, 
'Till  the  Spirit  and  your  Synod  ha's  mended  it. 
Where's  all  the  Twentieth  part  now,  which  hath  beene 
Paid  you  by  some,  to  forfeit  the  Nineteene  ? 
Where's  all  the  Goods  distrain^ d^  and  Plunders  past  ? 
For  you're  growne  wretched,  pilfering  knaves  at  last ; 
Descend  to  Brasse  and  Pewter ;   till  of  late, 
Like  Midasy  all  ye  touchty  must  needs  be  Plate. 

By  what  vast  hopes  is  your  Ambition  fed? 
'Tis  writ  in  bloudy  and  may  be  plainly  read. 
You  must  have  PlaceSy  and  the  Kingaome  sway  ; 
The  King  must  be  a  Ward  to  your  Lord  Say. 
Your  innocent  Speaker  to  the  RolUs  must  rise. 
Six  thousand  pound  hath  made  him  proud  and  wise. 
Ktmbolton  for  his  Fathers  place  doth  call  -, 
Would  be  like  him ;    would  he  were,  face  and  all. 
Isaack  would  alwayes  be  Lord  Mayory  and  so 
May  alwayes  be,  as  much  as  he  is  now. 
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For  the  Fivi  Mtmkn^  they  so  richly  thrive, 
ThcyHc  but  continue  alwayes  Members  Five, 
Onciy  Pym  doth  his  naturaii  right  enforce. 
By  the  Mothers  side  he's  Master  of  the  H&ne, 
Most  shall  have  Pimes  by  these  popular  tnck% 
The  rest  must  be  content  with  Bish&pricks, 

For  *tis  *gainst  Superstitim  your  intent. 
First  to  root  out  that  great  Cburih  Ornament^ 
M&ney  and  Lands  \    your  swords,  alas^  are  drawne, 
Against  the  Bish&p^  not  his  Cap^  or  Lawne. 

O  Jet  not  such  loud  Sacriiedge  begin. 
Tempted  by  Henries  rjch  successefull  sinne. 
Henry  the  Momttr  Kin^  of  all  that  age  \ 
Wilde  in  his  £wj/,  and  wilder  in  his  Kage^ 
Expeft  not  you  his  Fate,  though  Hotham  thrives 
In   imitating  Henries  tricke  for  Iplves^ 
Nor  fewer  Churches  hopes  then  iVives  to  see 
Buried^  and  then  their  Lands  his  ownc  to  bee. 

Ye  boundlessc   Tyr[a\nts^  how  doc  j^ou  outvy 
Th*  Athenian  Thirty,  R&mes  Decemvirt? 
In  Rage,  Injustice^  Cruelty  as  farre 
Above  those  men,  as  you  in  number  are* 
What  Mysteries  of  Iniquity  doe  we  see? 
New  Prisms  made  to  defend  Liberties 
Where  without  cause,  some  are  undone,  some  dy, 
Like  men  bewit^ht^  they  know  not  haw^  nor  mhy^ 
Our  Gmds  forced  from  us  for  Propriety's  sake  % 
And  all  the  Reall  Non-sence  which  ye  make, 
Ship-mcney  was  unjustly  ta'ne,  ye  say  ; 
Unjustlier  farre  you  take  the  Ships  away. 
The  High-Commission  you  calld  Tyrannie, 
Ye  did ;    Good  God  !    what  rs  the  High-Committee  ? 
Ye  said  that  gifts  and  bribes  Preferments  bough t^ 
By  Money  and  Bkud  too,  they  now  are  sought. 
To  the  kings  will  the  Lawes  men  strove  to  draw  j 
The  Subjects  will  is  now  become  the  Law. 
'Twas  fear*d  a  New  Religi&n  would  begin ; 
Ali  new  Religions  now  are  entred  in* 
The  King  Delinquents  to  proteft  did  Strive ; 
What  Clubs,  Pikes,  Halberts,  Lighter^  sav'd  the  Five? 
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You  thinke  the  Parliament^  like  your  State  of  Grace^ 

What  ever  sinnes  men  doe,  they  keepe  their  place. 

Invasions  then  were  fear'd  against  the  State^ 

And  Strode  swore  that  last  yeare  would  be  ^ Eighty-Eight, 

You  bring  in  Forraine  aid  to  your  designes; 

First  those  great  Forraine  Forces  of  Divines^ 

With  which  Ships  from  America  were  fraught; 

Rather  may  stinking  Tobacco  still  be  brought 

From  thence,  I  say;    next  ye  the  Scots  invite, 

Which  ye  terme  Brotherly  Assistants  right; 

For  with  them  you  intend  England  to  share: 

They,  who,  alas,  but  younger  Brothers  are. 

Must  have  the  Monies  for  their  Portion ; 

The  Houses  and  the  Lands  will  be  your  owne. 

We  thanke  ye  for  the  wounds  which  we  endure, 

Whil'st  scratches  and  slight  pricks  ye  seeke  to  cure. 

We  thanke  ye  for  true  reall  feares  at  last, 

Which  free  us  from  so  ma[n]y  false  ones  past. 

We  thanke  ye  for  the  Bloud  which  fats  our  Coast^ 

(That  fetall  debt  paid  to  great  Str affords  Ghost.) 

We  thanke  ye  for  the  ills  receiv'd,  and  all 

Which  by  your  diligence  in  good  time  we  shall. 

We  thanke  ye,  and  our  gratitude^ s  as  great 

As  yours^  when  you  thank'd  God  for  being  heat, 

A.  C. 


FINIS. 
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The  Adtors  Names. 


'^Aptdtn  Blade  the  Guardian. 

^   Of/]^  Truman,  a  teasty  old  man. 

ung  Truman  his  &»,  in  live  with  Lucia. 

/  Cutter  a  sharking  SouUier]    j    ,  ^    .     „,,,        , 

jgrel  a  sharking  Piaster      ]  ^«""  "'  '**  ^«^*  '^' 

\nj  a  young  Gallant^  a  prttendir  to  wit. 

icia  Neece  and  Ward  to  Captain  Blade,  in  love  with  young 

Truman, 
irelia  daughter  to  Blade. 

idow,  [an]  old  Puritan^  Landlady  to  Colonel  Cutter  and  Dogrel. 
ibytha  her  Daughter. 

\f\oTSy  Servants,  and  Fidlers. 

ye  Scene  London. 


The 

PROLOGUE. 


WHo  says  the  Times  do  Learning  disallow? 
\^T^is  false  \   Uwas  never  honoured  so  as  now 
When  you  appear^  great  Prince^  our  night  is  done: 
You  are  our  Morning-star^  and  shall  Four  Sun, 
But  our  Scene^s  London  noWy  and  by  the  rout 
We  perish  if  the  Roundheads  he  about : 
For  now  no  ornament  the  head  must  wear^ 
No  BaySy  no  Mitre^  not  so  much  as  Hair. 
How  can  a  Play  pass  safely^  when  we  knoWj 
Cheapside^Cross  falls  for  making  but  a  show? 
Our  onely  hope  is  thisy  that  it  may  be 
A  Play  may  pass  toOj  made  ex  tempore. 
Though  other  Arts  poor  and  neglected  grow^ 
They^ll  admit  Poetry^  which  was  always  so, 
BesideSj  the  Muses  of  late  times  have  bin 
San^ijpd  by  the  Verse  of  Master  Prin. 

But  we  contemn  the  fury  of  these  days^ 
And  scorn  as  much  their  Censure  as  their  Praise, 
Our  Musey  blest  Prince^  does  onely  on  you  relie ; 
Would  gladly  live^  yet  not  refuse  to  die. 
Accept  our  hastie  zeal 'y    a  thing  that^s  played 
Ere  ^tis  a  Playy  and  aSfed  ere  Uis  made. 
Our  Ignorancey  but  our  Duty  tooy  we  show: 
I  would  all  ignorant  people  would  do  so. 
At  other  timeSy  expedf  our  Wit  and  Art 'y 
This  Comedy  is  aSfed  by  the  Heart, 


C.  II. 
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Aft.   I.     Scaen.   i. 

JVidoWy  Tabytha^  Colonel  Cuttery  DogreL 

mer.  TJRithee  widow  be  not  incens'd,  we'll  shew  our  selves 
X     like  yong  Lords  shortly ;  and  you  know,  I  Hope, 
ey  use  to  pay  their  debts. 

ff^id.     I,  you  talk  of  great  matters,  I  wis,  but  Fm  sure 
could  never  see  a  groat  yet  of  your  money. 
Dog.     Alas,  we  carry  no  silver  about  us, 
That  were  mechanical  and  base; 

Gold  we  about  us  bring : 
Gold,  thou  art  mighty  in  each  place. 

Of  Metals  Prince  and  King, 
''hy  I  tell  you  my  pockets  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  small 
oney  in  my  remembrance. 

ff^id.  I  know  not,  but  all  things  ai%  grown  dear  of  late; 
X  Beef  costs  three  shillings  a  stone,  and  the  price  of  corn  is 
is'd  too. 

Taby.  Nay,  mother,  coals  are  rais'd  too,  they  say.  These 
ings  you  think  cost  nothing. 

Dog.  Nay,  Tabytha^  Mistress  Tabytha!  ifaithlaw  now  I'll 
ake  a  Psalm  for  you,  and  be  but  peaceable. 

Contain  thy  tongue,  and  keep  it  in  , 

Within  thy  mouths  large  prison. 
Both  jars,  and  also  many  a  sin 

From  out  the  mouth  has  risen, 
n  onely  for  Odes,  by  the  Muses,  and  the  quickest  for  them, 
think,  in  the  Christian  world,  take  in  Turks,  Infidels,  Jews 
d  all. 
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Cutt.  Have  but  a  little  patience,  widow;  well — Fll  say 
this  for  thee,  thou  art  the  honestest  Landlady  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  makes  me  desire  to  live  in  your  house ;  and 
you  shall  not  lose  by*t:  do  but  mark  the  end. 

JVid.  I  stand  not  so  much  upon  that;  but  I  use  to  ha' 
Lawyers  in  my  house,  such  civil  compleat  gentlemen  in  their 
Sattin  doublets  (I  warrant  you)  and  broad  rufis,  as  passes;  and 
Courtiers,  all  to  be  lacM  and  slasht,  and  fine  fellows  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summers  day ;  they  would  not  say  Why  do  ye  this  ?  to 
a  woman :  and  then  Knights. 

Tab.     I,  and  Gentlemen  too,  mother. 

JVid.  But  you,  forsooth,  come  in  drunk  every  night,  and 
fall  a  swearing  as  if  you  would  rend  the  house  in  two,  and  then 
mumble  and  tumble  my  daughters  cloathes,  she  says. 

Tab.     I,  and  would  have 

Cutt.     What  would  we  have  done? 

Tab.     Nay  no  good,  I  warrant  you. 

fVid.  And  then  you  drink  up  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer 
next  morning. 

Dog.  All  this  shall  be  corrected  and  amended.  Landlady: 
yes  faith.  Cutter^  thou  must  repent,  thou  hast  been  to  blame 
sometimes. 

JVid.  Besides,  you  are  always  so  full  of  your  fripperies, 
and  are  always  a  grinning  and  sneering  at  every  thing :  I  was 
wont  to  have  sober  boorders  in  my  house,  and  not  such  hee-hee- 
heeing  fellows. 

Tab.  Nay,  they  mock'd  and  fleer'd  at  us  as  we  sung  the 
Psalm  the  last  Sunday-night. 

Cutt.  That  was  that  mungrel  Rhymer;  by  this  light,  he 
envies  his  brother  Poet  honest  john  Sternholdy  because  he  cannot 
reach  his  heights. 

fVid.  O  the  father !  the  Colonel's  as  full  of  waggery  as 
an  egge's  full  of  meat :  I  warrant,  M.  Dogrel^  what  you  get 
by  him  you  may  e'en  put  i'  your  eye,  and  ne'er  see  the  worse 
for't. 

Cutt.  Well,  and  how  dost  ifaith  now,  honest  Landlady? 
when  shall  we  walk  again  into  Moor-fields,  and  rejoyce  at  the 
Queens  Cake-house? 

Dog.  r\\  bespeak  Cakes  and  Ale  o'th'  purpose  there ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  stew'd  Prunes,  little  Tabythoy  till  thy  smock  drop 
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again.    A  word  i'  you[r]  ear^  Landlady :  Can  you  accommodate 
us  with  two  shillings? 

To  morrow  ere  the  rosie  finger'd  morn 
Surts  from  Tithmm  bed,  as  Authors  write  j 
Ere  Pharbus  cry  Gee-hoe  unto  his  team^ 
We  will  restore  again,  and  thank  you  for  your  pain-. 

CutU  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Landlady :  Captain  Biadi  and 
I  shall  be  call'd  shortly  to  the  Court  j  the  King  has  taken 
notice  of  our  deserts;  I  say  no  more:  though  yet  thou 
scorn *st  me,  Tahytha^  I'll  make  thee  a  Lady  one  day,  Will^ 
you  lend,  widow?     Great  a^trs  bid  me  make  haste* 

Wid.  I  care  not  much  if  I  trust  you  for  once :  Come  ini 
and  take  it. 

Dog.     Then  Mistress  let  me  lead  you  thus^ 

And  as  we  go  let's  buss. 

Tab,     Buss  me  no  bussings.     O  lord,  how  you  tumble  my 

gorget !  Exeunt. 


\ 

I 
1 

\ 
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Captain  Blade^  solus, 

I  could  now  be  as  melancholy  as  an  old  scabbie  Mastiff,  oi 
the  Lions  in  the  Tower;  'twere  a  good  humour  to  repent, 
Well,  Captain,  something  must  be  done,  unless  a  man  could 
get  true  gems  by  drinking,  or,  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  enlarge 
his  house-room  by  eating.  Four  hundred  pound  a  yeer 
cashier'd  ?  Four  hundred,  by  this  light,  Captain,  All  my 
comfort  is,  that  now  the  usurer's  damn'd ;  and,  now  that  nig- 
gardly  threescore  and  ten  witherM  chap- fain  Puritanical  thing, 
his  wife,  refuses  to  marry  me :  I  would  see  her  burnt  for  an  old 
witch  before  Fd  take  her  for  a  wife,  if  she  had  not  Agues, 
Squinancies,  Gouts,  Cramps,  Palsies,  Apoplexies,  and  two  dozen 
of  diseases  more  then  S,  Thomas  Hospital;  and  if  she  live 
long  with  all  these,  Fm  sure  slie'll  kill  me  quickly.  But  let  her 
be  (^amn'd  with  her  husband:  Bring  some  drink,  boy;  Fm 
foxt,  by  this  light,  with  drinking  nothing  yet, 
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A£t.    I.     Scaen.  3. 

Blade^  Cutter^  Dogrel. 

Bladi.  What  are  yc  come?  Bring  us  a  Tun  then,  and 
that  so  big,  that  that  of  Heidelberg  may  seem  but  like  a  barrel 
of  pickl'd  Oysters  to't.  Welcome  Snapsack,  welcome  little 
wenam  of  Parnassus:  how  is't,  my  Laureate  Rhymer?  dost 
thou  sing  Fortune  my  foe  still  with  thy  brother  Poet  ? 

Dog.     Yc  Muses  nine  assist  my  verse, 
That  dwell  by  Helicon  along; 
Captain  Blades  praise  I  will  rehearse. 
With  lyre  and  with  song. 

Bla.  Why  this  right  Ballad,  and  they  hobble  like  the 
fellow  with  the  wooden  leg  that  sings  them.  And  how  dost, 
man  o'  blood? 

Cutt.  As  well  as  a  man  of  worth  can  do  in  these  days, 
where  deserts  are  so  little  regarded :  if  Wars  come  once,  who 
but  Cutter?  who  else  but  Colonel  Cutter?  God  save  you, 
Colonel  Cutter  J  cry  the  Lords;  the  Ladies  they  smile  upon 
Colonel  Cuttery  and  call  Colonel  Cutter  a  proper  Gentleman : 
every  man  strives  who  shall  invite  Colonel  Cutter  to  dinner: 
not  a  Cuckoldly  creditor  dares  pluck  me  by  the  cloak,  and  say. 
Sir,  you  forgot  your  promise,  Pm  in  a  strait  for  moneys,  my 
occasions  force  me,  or  the  like. 

Bla.  Cheer  up,  my  Hercules  upon  a  signe,  I  have  a  plot 
for  ye,  which  if  it  thrive,  thou  shalt  no  more  lie  sunning  in  a 
bowling-alley,  nor  go  on  special  holidays  to  the  three-peny 
Ordinary,  and  then  cry  It  pleases  my  humor  better  then  to  dine 
at  my  Lord  Maiors. 

Cutt.     Would  we  had  some  drink  here  to  stop  vour  mouth. 

Bla.  No  more  be  sick  two  or  three  days  while  thy  boots 
are  vamping:  no  more  outswear  whores  in  a  reckoning,  and 
leave  the  house  in  an  anger. 

Cut.     Ha'  you  done  ? 

Bla.  Nor  sup  at  Taverns  with  Radishes :  nor  for  a  meals 
meat  o*erthrow  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  Hollanders  when  you 
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please:   nor  when  fou  go  to  bed  produce  ten  several  Tavern 
snuffs  to  make  one  pipe  of  Tobacco,  ^ 

CuL     *S)td  would  I  had  one  here.  ■ 

Bh,  Nor  change  your  name  and  lodging  as  often  as  a 
whore  J  for  as  yer,  if  you  had  livM  like  a  Tartar  in  a  cart^  (as 
you  must  dic^  I  fear,  in  one)  your  home  could  not  have  been 
more  uncertain.  Your  last  Gests  were  these :  From  a  Water- 
mans  bouse  at  the  Banks  side,  (marry  you  stayM  there  but  a 
small  while,  because  the  fellow  was  jealous  of  his  wife)  passing 
o'er  like  great  King  Xirxes  m  a  Sculler,  you  arrivM  at  a 
Chandlers  house  in  Thames-street,  and  there  took  up  your 
lodging.  The  day  before  you  should  have  paid,  you  walkt 
abroad,  and  were  seen  no  more;  for  ever  after  the  smell  of  the 
place  offended  you.  Next,  you  appeared  at  an  Ale-house  i*th' 
Covent-Garden,  like  a  Duck  that  dives  at  one  end  of  the  pond, 
but  rises  unexpefledly  at  the  other.  But  that  place  (though 
there  w^  Beer  and  Tobacco  there)  by  no  means  pleasM  you ; 
for  there  dwelt  so  many  clieaters  thereabouts,  that  you  could 
not  live  by  one  another;  they  spoiPd  your  trade  quite.  Then 
from  a  Shoo-makers,  (as  you  entitl'd  him  i  marry  some  authors 
call  him  a  Cobler)  to  a  Basket-makers  5  from  thence  to  the 
Counter:  from  thence,  after  much  benevolence,  to  a  Barbers; 
changing  more  lodgings  then  Pythag&rm  his  soul  did.  At 
length,  upon  confidence  of  those  new  breeches,  and  the  scour- 
ing of  that  everlasting  Buff"^  you  vcnturM  upon  the  widows, 
that  famous  house  for  boorders,  and  are  by  this  time  hoysing  up  ^ 
your  sails,  Pm  sure;  the  next  fair  winde  y'are  gone*  H 

Cut.     I  wonder,  Captain,  among  so  many  rascally  houses, 
liow  I  happen'd  to  miss  yours*    'Tis  true,  I  have  not  lien  leaguer 
always   at   one    place:    Souldiers    must    remove    their   tents:  fl 
Altxandif  the  Great  did  it  an  hundred  times.  H 

Bla.  Now  to  the  words  oi  comfort — drink  first — then 
Lordings  listen  all.  , 

D^g.     We  do,  both  great  and  small 
O  my  conscience  this  cup  of  wine  has  done  my  genius  good. 

Bla*     When  first  my  brother  departed — 

D^g.     'Twas  poorly  spoken,  by  this  day, 

Elu.  He  committed  his  daughter  and  estate  to  my  care  5 
which  if  she  either  diM^  or  married  without  ray  consent,  he 
bequcath'd  all  to  me*     Being  five  yeers  gone,  he  died, 
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Dog.     How  frail  is  humane  life!    Well  sung  the  divine  Poet 
Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  seey 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  treey 
Or  like.  Sec. 

Cutt.  Sirrah,  Trundle,  either  hear  out  peaceably,  or  I  shall 
cut  your  ears  off.     Proceed,  Captain. 

Bla.  I  falling  into  ill  company,  yours,  or  some  other  such 
idle  fellows,  began  to  be  misled,  could  drink  and  swear,  nay,  at 
last,  whore  sometimes  too ;  which  courses  having  now  at  last 
made  me  like  Job  in  every  thing  but  patience ;  your  Landlady 
(for  to  her  husband  my  estate  was  morgag'd)  I  have  sought  all 
means  to  marry. 

Dog.     That  Niobe!  that  Hecuba! 

Bla.  Pish !  I  could  have  lien  with  either  of  the  two,  so*t 
had  been  before  Hecuba  was  turn'd  into  a  bitch,  or  t'other  into 
a  stone :  for  though  I  hate  her  worse  then  small  beer. 

Cutt.     Or  palM  wine. 

Dog.     Or  proverbs  and  Latine  sentences  in  discourse. 

Cutt.     Or  a  Sermon  of  two  hours  long. 

Bla.  Or  Dogrels  verses,  or  what  you  will  else ;  yet  she  has 
money,  blades ;  she  would  be  a  Guiana  or  Peru  to  me,  and  we 
should  drink  four  or  five  yeers  securely,  like  Dutchmen  at  a 
Wedding.  But  hang  her,  let  her  die  and  go  to  hell,  'tis  oncly 
that  can  warm  her :  she  scorns  me  now  my  money's  gone. 

Dog.     Thus  Pride  doth  still  with  Beauty  dwell. 
And  like  the  Baltick  ocean  swell. 

Bla.     Why  the  Baltick,  Dogrel? 

Dog.  Why  the  Baltick?  This  tis  not  to  have  read  the 
Poets. 

Bla.  Now  if  my  neece  should  marry,  prastOy  the  means 
are  gone;  and  I  must,  like  some  Gentleman  without  fear  or 
regard  of  the  gallows,  betake  my  self  to  the  high-way,  or  else 
cheat  like  one  of  you,  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  pillory. 
Therefore — (prick  up  your  ears,  for  your  good  angel  speaks) 
upon  conditions  of  share,  I  marry  her  to  one  of  you. 

Both.     I  but  how,  Captain  ?  how  ? 

Bla.  Why  either  she  shall  have  one  of  you,  or  no  body ; 
for  if  she  marry  without  my  consent,  the  money's  mine  own : 
and  she'll  be  hang'd  first  i'th'  Friers  rope,  ere  she  turn  Nun. 

Cutt.     I'll  be  a  Franciscan,  if  she  do. 
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Bim.    ftoL  M,  CiirhMMi,  I  wumm  dkc,  to  abstsio  from 
Thoo  mi^hac  «dl  kate  oikefi  hstf  Onkis^  if  tt  were 
;  lar  ckttti^  mad  obrficBCc:  ffacsr  <idKr  i^ow  of  ne%*er  carry- 
f  moocijibaiit  Aee^  thiw  bi^  ohmicd  fiom  thy  jtmth  up. 
Ajf*     rn   hvtc  hei^  bf  Mtrmry^    I   baire   two  or  three 
^  Love-odci  r^jr  m^de;  tber  can^  cook  bm  wiji  her.     CutttTj 
m^  CuuiTy  thoa  sbalt  lizre  wine  thf  Slip  tliotigii  thou 
^CcnaUlt  ottt-^rink  Xtrxa  his  amijr. 

Cmiu     You  get  heft   what  with  ihat  Ember  weck*&ce  of 

fhtfie?  that  Ra^  of  thy  nose^  those  eaxs  that  pikk  up  like  a 

'Puriunical   button*fiukrr&  of  Amairiamf    ihoti  biofcst  as  if 

thou  never  hadst  been   fed  siiKc  thou  aiidr'ilst  thy  mothcts 

milk :  thy  cheeks  begin  to  Ul  into  thy  motfaeis  mofith,  that 

thou  mighm  cat  *cm.     WTiy  tbou  very  lath  with  a  thing  cut 

.  like  a  face  atop,  and  a  s!it  at  the  bottom  !  I  am  a  man^  and  can 

kdo  her  Mrrvice;  here's  metal^  boy. 

D^g.     'Ti*  i'  your  face  then. 

Cuu*     I  can  fight  her  quarrels,  boy,  and  beget  on  her  new 
[  Achiikm, 

D^g.  Yes — thou  art  a  very  AckUki — in  die  swiftness  of 
thy  feet :  but  thou  art  a  worscr  coward  then  any  of  the  Train'd 
tBandt:  TU  have  a  Khool-boy  with  a  cat-stick  take  away  thy 
^Mi#tre«i  from  thee.  Besides^  what  parts  hast  thou?  hast  thou 
»cholarship  enough  to  make  a  Brewers  clerk?  Canst  thou  read 
the  Btble^  Tm  §ure  thou  hast  not*  Canst  thou  write  more 
then  thine  own  n;imef  and  that  in  such  vile  chara^ere,  that 
most  men  take  them  for  Arabian  pot-hooks^  and  some  think 
tijoii  closi  but  set  thy  mark  when  thou  writest  thy  name.  I'm 
vcr^'d,  CuttfT  in  the  whole  Encj^clopjedie,  a  word  that*s  Greek 
to  yoiit     I  am  a  Wit,  and  can  make  Greek  verses  ex  tempore. 

lila.  Nay  nc?t  m\  tor  if  you  come  to  your  verses,  Dsgrei, 
I'm  iure  ytm  ha'  done  with  wit.  He  that  best  pleases  her,  take 
her  a  God*  ti^mc^  and  allow  the  tother  a  pension :  What  think 
you,  gallants? 

Cutt.     Agreed  i  thou  shalt  have  three  pound  and  a  cloak, 

A  way,  you  puff,  you  kickshaw,  you  quaking  custard. 
Pre  thee  be  patient,  thou  shalt  have  lace  to't  too. 
Pox  take  you  bothj  drink  and  be  friends. 


I 

I 


I 


Ctttt. 

Bla, 

Dog. 


I'm   something    cholerickj 


Hcre'ii    to  you,    Cutter, 
iinti  given  to  jeering :  but  what,  man  ?  words  are  but  winde* 
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Bla,  FU  call  her  in.  Why  boy  within  th[er]e,  call  my 
neece  quickly  hither. 

Dog.  Fm  undone ;  I  ha'  left  my  Ode  at  home :  undone, 
by  Mercuryy  unless  my  memory  help  me. 

Cutt.  Thus  and  thus  will  I  accoast  her:  Fm  the  man; 
Dogreb  clothes  will  cast  him. 

Aft.    I.     Scaen.  4. 

Bladcy  Cutter^  Dogrel^  Lucia. 

Bla.  When  she  has  seen  you  both,  one  void  the  room,  and 
so  wooc  by  turns. 

DogreL     Fll  go  out  first,  and  meditate  upon  my  Ode. 

Bla.  Welcome,  dear  neece;  I  sent  for  you  to  entertain 
these  Gentlemen  my  friends :  and  heark  you,  neece,  make  much 
of  them ;  they  are  men  of  worth  and  credit  at  the  Court, 
though  they  go  so  plain;  that's  their  humour  onely:  And 
heark  you,  neece,  they  both  love  you ;  you  cannot  chuse  amiss. 
I  ha'  some  business Your  servant,  Gentlemen. 

Luc.  Not  chuse  amiss  ?  indeed  I  must  do,  Uncle,  if  I  should 
chuse  again.     Y'are  welcom,  Gentlemen. 

Cutt.  I  thank  you,  fairest  Lady:  I  am  a  Souldier,  Lady, 
and  cannot  complement ;  but  I  ha'  travell'd  over  all  the  world, 
Germany,  Morocco,  Swethland,  Persia,  France,  Hungary, 
Caleput,  Peru. 

Dog.  'Slid,  how  he  shuffles  all  the  Countries  together  like 
lots  in  a  hat! 

Cut.  Yet  I  never  saw  before  so  fair  a  Lady.  I  cannot 
complement  i'  feith. 

Luc.     Y'have  taken  a  long  journey,  Sir,  'twere  best 
To  rest  your  self  a  little :    Will  you  sit  ? 
Will  you.  Sir,  take  a  seat  too? 

Dog.  'Slife  I  can't  say  my  Ode  now.  Fll  wait  upon  you 
presently.  Exit. 

Cutt.     Fair  Lady — (This  'tis  to  converse   with    none   but 
whores:  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  her.) 
You  are  the  onely  mistress  of  my  thoughts. 
My  service  to  you,  Lady.  Drinks  to  her. 
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Luc,     To  me,  Sir,  do  you  speak,  or  to  the  wine  ? 

CutL    To  you,  by  Mars.    Can  you  love  me.  Beauty  ? 
sure  your  uncle  prefers  no  man  under  the  cope — 

Lk£.     Soft,  Sir,  d*ye  use  lo  take  in  Towns  so  soon  f 
My  uncle  gave  an  equal  commendation 
To  both  of  you* 

CiiiL  What?  to  that  mole-catcher  Tth'  old  Serge?  he 
brought  him  in  for  humour,  to  make  you  sport*  I'll  tell  you 
what  he  is* 

Luc,     Pray  do,  Sir* 

rCutt,  The  very  cmbleme  of  poverty  and  poor  poetry :  the 
feet  are  worse  patcht  of  his  Rhymesj  then  of  his  Stocking;  if 
one  line  forget  it  self,  and  run  out  beyond  his  elbow,  while  the 
next  keeps  at  home  (like  htm)  and  dares  not  shew  his  head;  he 
calls  that  an  Ode,  Your  uncle  and  I  maintain  him  onely  for 
sport*  ril  tell  you  how  I  found  him ;  marry  walking  in  Moor- 
fields  cross  arm'dt  he  could  not  pluck  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
there  were  so  many  holes  in  it:  he  had  not  so  much  linen 
about  him  as  would  make  a  cuff  for  a  Bartlemew-fa)^r-baby, 
Marry  the  worst  I  like  in  him  is,  he  will  needs  sometimes,  m 
way  of  gratitude,  present  me  with  a  paper  of  Verses,  Here 
comes  the 


vermm. 


Aft-    I.      Scaen,   5. 

CutUr^  D^gril^  Lucia, 


ril  leave  him  alone  with  you,  that  you  may  have  the  better 
sport :  he'll  not  shew  half  his  tricks  before  me,  I  think  I  ha' 
spoil'd  his  markets.  Now  wili  I  stand  behinde  the  hangings^ 
and  hear  how  she  abuses  him,    I  know  by  her  eye  she  loves  me* 


Cutter^  thou'rt  blest. 

Dog,     Fairer,  O  fairer  then  the  Lilly, 
Then  Primerose  fair,  or  Daffa[d]illyf 
Less  red  then  thy  cheeks  the  Rose  is. 
When  the  Spring  it  doth  disclose  his 
Leaves;    thy  eyes  put  down  the  star-light; 
When  they  shine,  we  see  afar — light. 
O  these  eyes  do  wound  my  heart 
With  pretty  little  Cufith  dartj 
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Wounded  I  am  with  deadly  smart; 

The  pain  raigns  in  every  part. 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  great  desart 

Draw  me  as  horses  draw  a  Cart. 

O  that  I  had  Rhetoricks  art — impart — fart — mart — start. 

To  move  thee;   for  I  would  not  start 

TiU  I— 

Luc.    Take  heed,  Sir,  you'll  be  out  of  breath  anon. 
Y'ha*  done  enough  for  any  honest  Poet. 

Dog.     Fairest  nymph,  I  swear  to  thee. 
The  later  part  was  made  ex  tempore! 
Not  a  bit  of  prose  goes  down  with  me. 

Luc.    (I  must  know't.) 
May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  enquire  of  you 
Your  friends  name  that  was  here;  he  seems  to  be 
A  man  of  worth  and  quality.  Cut.     That's  I. 

Dog.     Quality?  yes?  Cut.     That's  I  again. 

If  whoring,  drinking,  cheating,  poverty  and  cowardice  be 
qualities,  he's  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in  the  Christian 
world.  Cut.     O  the  devil! 

Luc.     He's  a  great  traveller. 

Dog.  In  suburbs  and  by-lanes;  he  never  heard  a  gun  but 
in  Moor-fields  or  Finsbury  at  a  mustering,  and  quak'd  then  as 
if  they  had  been  the  Spaniards :  I'll  undertake  a  Pot-gun  shall 
dismay  him. 

Cutt.     A  plague  upon  him — 

Dog.  Those  breeches  he  wears,  and  his  hat,  I  gave  him: 
till  then,  he  went  like  a  Paper-mill  all  in  rags,  and  like  some 
old  statue  in  a  ruin'd  Abbey.  About  a  month  ago,  you  might 
ha'  seen  him  peep  out  at  a  grate,  and  cry,  Kinde  merciful  Gentle- 
metij  for  the  Lords  sakcy  poor  prisoners  undone  by  suretiship^  and 
the  like. 

Cut.     Contain  thy  self,  great  spirit ;  keep  in  a  while. 

Dog.  We  call  him  Colonel  in  an  humour  onely.  The 
furniture  of  his  chamber  (for  now,  at  mine  and  some  other 
Gentlemens  charges,  he  has  got  one)  is  half  a  chair,  and  an 
earthen  chamber-pot,  the  bottom  of  an  inkhorn  for  a  candle- 
stick, and  a  dozen  of  little  gally-pots  with  salve  in  'um ;  for  he 
has  more  diseases — 

Cut.     I  can  endure  no  longer.  Enters. 
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Dogrei^   thou    lycsti    there's    my  glorc;  meet    me  an   hour 
hence. 

D&g.     And   thcre*s  mine.     Ml   put  a  good   &cc  on'tj   he 
dares  not  fight,  I'm  sure. 

Ctti,     Two  hours  hence 
Expe^  the  Saracens  head  j    Vl\  do%  by  heavens. 
Though  hills  were  set  on  hiHs^  and  seas  met  seas^  to  guard 

the^ 
I'd  reach  thy  hcad^  thy  head,  proud  D&grtL  Exit. 

Luc,     Nay,  y*are  both  even  :  just  such  an  ex'lent  chaj'after 
He  did  bestow  on  you.     Why  thou  vile  wretch 
Go  to  the  stews,  the  gaole,  seek  there  a  wife; 
Thou'lt  findc  none  there  but  such  as  will  scorn  thee. 
Was  thy  opinion  of  my  bi  nh  or  fortune. 
My  chastity  or  beauty  (which  I  willingly 
Confess  to  be  but  small)  so  poor  and  lowe, 
That  thou  couldst  think  thy  self  a  match  for  me? 
rU  sooner  marry  with  my  grave;    for  thou 
Art  worser  dirt  then  that.     See  me  no  more.  Exit. 

Dog,     Scorn 'd  by  a  mistress?   with  a  friend  to  fight? 
Hence,  lighter  Odes^    TU  biting  Satyrs  write.  Exit, 

Aft.    I*      Scaen.   6. 

Truman  filius,  Luda, 

Tru.     I  must  be  gone,  my  Lucia  j    I  must  leave 
My  self,  and  thee,  more  then  my  self,  behinde  me. 
Thus  parts  the  greedy  usurer  from  his  bags, 
With  an  heart  heavier  then  those:    he  fixes 
His  covetous  eye  upon  the  charming  metal, 
As  if  he  meant  to  throng  those  many  pleasures 
Which  several  times  would  yeeld,  into  one  minute. 
With  as  much  joy  he  kisses  his  lov*d  Idol, 
As  I  do  thee,  to  whom  all  gold  compared, 
Seems  but  like  Pebbles  to  the  Diamond: 
AnJ  then  he  sighs,  my  Lucia. 

Luc,     And  weeps  too,  if,  like  us,  he  bid  fareweh 
Why  should  your  father  be  so  cruel? 
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Tru.     He's  old  and  angry,  Lucioy  very  angry, 
And  cither  has  forgot  his  youthful  days, 
Or  else  I'll  swear  he  did  not  love  my  mother 
With  half  that  noble  heat  that  I  do  thee : 
For  when  he  heard  your  uncles  resolutions, 
Doubting  your  portion  if  we  two  should  marry. 
He  forc'd  me  to  an  oath  so  strange,  which  though 
I  then  durst  swear,  I  scarce  dare  now  repeat; 
An  oath  ne'er  more  to  see  nor  hear  thee,  Lucioy 
After  the  envious  shortness  of  this  hour, 
Without  his  leave. 

Luc.     You  will  forget  me  quite  then. 

Tru.     Forget  thee,  Lucia?   'tis  not  death  it  self 
Has  so  much  Lethe  in't:   I  shall  not  chuse 
In  the  long  sleep  o'th'  grave,  but  dream  of  thee, 
If  it  be  true  that  souls  which  leave  hid  treasures 
(Being  buried  far  less  peaceable  then  their  gold) 
Walk  up  and  down,  and  in  their  urns  want  rest. 
How  will  my  ghost  then  wander,  which  has  left 
Such  precious  wealth  behinde  it?    Sure  it  will 
Desire  to  see  thee,  and  I  fear  will  fright  thee. 
I  would  say  more,  but  I  shall  weep  anon.  Exit. 

Luc.     So  quickly  gone!    he  might  have  staid,  me  thinks, 
A  little  longer,  and  I  ow'd  that  happiness 
To  the  misfortune  of  his  ftiture  absence. 
Why  did  he  swear  to's  father?    I'm  a  fool. 
And  know  not  what  to  say. 


Aft   I.     Scaen.   7. 

Truman  filius,  Lucia. 

Tru.     Stay,  Lucia^  prithee  stay;   I  had  forgot 
The  business  which  I  came  for. 

Luc.     I  owe  much 
To  your  forgetfulness,  my  Truman:   if 
It  be  such  always,  though  you  forget  me, 
I'll  pardon  you.     What  was  your  business,  pray? 

Tru.     To  kiss  your  hand,  my  dearest. 
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Luc.     Was  that  all? 
llitn  glad  to  see  your  grief  so  small  and  light, 

.  hat  it  can  finde  leasurc  to  complement : 
'Tis  not  like  mine^  believe  me. 

Tru.     Was  not  that  business,  Lucta? 
In  my  opinion  now,  th 'affairs  of  Kings, 
The  honourable  troubles  of  a  Counsellor, 
Are  frivolous  and  light,  compared  to  this. 
May  I  not  kiss  your  lips  too,  dearest  Luda? 
I  have  an  inward  dropsiej   and  my  remedy 
Enflames  my  thirst:    *tis  that  best  Neftar  onely 
Which  has  the  power  to  quench  it, 

Luc*     If  there  be  Neftar  there, 
It  was  your  lip  that  brought  tt  thither  first; 
And  you  may  well  be  bold  to  claim  your  own, 
Shall  we  sit  down  and  talk  a  little  while? 
They  will  allow  us  sure  a  parting-time, 

Tru,     And  that  I  would  not  change,  not  this  poor  minute 
In  which  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch  thee,  Luda^ 
For  th  age  of  Angels,  unless  thy  lov'd  presence 
Make  a  heav'n  there  for  me  too* 
What  shall  I  do  co  bring  the  days  t'an  end? 
Sure  they'll  be  tedious  when  I  want  thy  company, 

Luc.     I'll  pray  for  the  success  of  our  chaste  loves, 
And  drop  down  tears  for  beads, 

Tru,     I'll  read  o'er  the  large  volume  of  the  creatures  j 
And  where  I  finde  one  full  of  grace  and  beauty, 
ril  ga^c  and  think  on  that  5   for  that's  thy  picture. 

Luc.     Whatever  kinde  of  Needle- work  I  make, 
Thy  name  I'll  intermingle,  till  at  last, 
Without  my  mindes  conjuniSion  and  consent, 
The  needle  and  my  hand  shall  both  agree 
To  draw  thy  name  out 

Tru,     I  will  gather  flowers, 
Turn  wanton  in  the  truness  of  my  love, 
And  make  a  posie  too,  where  Lucia 
Shall  be  mysteriously  wnt  \n  flow'rs: 
They  shall  be  fair  and  sweet,  such  as  may  paint 
And  speak  thee  to  my  senses. 

Within,     Mistress  Ludft^  Luda. 

Luc*     I  am  call'd  ;    fare  wet. 
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A£l:.   I.     Scaen.  8. 

Truman  filius,  Ltuiaj  AureEa. 

Aur.     My  fkther,  cousin,  would  speak  with  jou. 

Luc,     ril  wait  upon  him.  Exit. 

Aur,     Will  you  be  gone  so  soon.  Sir? 

Tru.     I  must  ofiend  your  father  else. 

Aur.     You  would  have  stay'd  longer  with  her,  Fm  sure. 

Tru.     It  may  be  so.     Your  servant,  Lady.  Exit. 

Aur.     Contemn'd  by  all?  while  my  proud  cousin  walks 
With  more  eyes  on  her  then  the  moon:   but  I, 
Like  some  small  petty  star  without  a  name, 
Cast  imregarded  beams. 

It  must  not  be;   I  snatch  of  all  those  glories 
Which  beauty  or  feign'd  vertue  crown  her  with. 
Till  her  short  light  confess  her  but  a  Comet. 
I  love  thee,  Truman 'y   but  since  'tis  my  fate 
To  love  so  ill,  ril  try  how  I  can  hate. 

Finis  A£lu5  primi. 


A6k.  2.     Scaen.   i. 

Cutter,  DogreL 

Cut.     Come  on,  Dogre/y  now  will  I  cut  your  throat. 

Dog.     You'll  be  hang'd  first. 

Cut.     No,  by  this  light. 

Dog.     You'll  be  hang'd  after  then. 

Cut.     I'll  slice  thee  into  steaks. 

Dog.  I  believe  indeed  thou  art  so  hungry,  thou  couldst 
feed  like  a  Cannibal. 

Cut.  No,  thou'lt  be  a  dish  for  the  devil ;  he'll  dress  thee  at 
his  own  fire.  You  call'd  me  Coward:  hadst  thou  as  many 
lives  as  are  in  Plutarchy  I'd  make  an  end  of  'um.  (I  must 
daunt  him,  for  fear  he  should  fight  with  me.)     I  will  not  leave 
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50  much  blood  in  thee  as  will  wet  my  naU :  and  for  thy  fleshy 
rU  mangle  it  m  such  manner,  that  the  Crowes  shall  not  know 
whether  it  were  a  mans  body  or  no. 

D&g^     (He  was  once  a  Coward^  and  I  never  heard  yet  of  his 
reformation) 

Hear  thou  akitonani  yn^f^  ^nd  Muses  three, 
{Muses?   a  plague  upon  *um^  I  meant  Furi^ 
Hcar^  thou  altitonant  Jnff^  and  Furies  three, 

Cut.     Nay  then 
Leap  from  the  leathern  dungeon  of  my  sheath, 
Thou  Durinduna  brave, 
(Will  nothing  do?)     Come  on,  miscri^nt.  Tifty  drsw, 

Dsg.     Do,  do,  strike  if  thou  dar'st. 

Cut,     Coward,  Til  give  thee  the  advantage  of  the  first  push. 

D<>g.     I  scorn  to  take  any  thing  of  thee,  L 

Cui.     Thou   hadst   better  ot   up   thy  mothers  sod,  then 
touch  me* 

}&g*     If  thou  wilt  not  strike  first,  take  thy  life, 
7ui.     I  had  rather  die  tlien  give  the  first  blowe^  since  thou 
hast  said  It. 

D^g,     I   see  this  quarrel,   Cutter^  will  come  to  a  quart  of 
wine;    shall's  go? 

Cut,     How  rash  is  anger!    had  not  reason  check'd  me, 
I  should  have  kiU'd  my  Poet  for  a  woman, 
A  very  woman.     Let*s  sheath,  D&gril — 


I 


A£l:.  a.     Scaen. 

Cutter,  Dogttif  Puny. 


2. 


Here*s  company ;   *slid  I'll  fight  then. 

Pun.     How  now,  Paynims?   fighting  like  two  sea-fishes  in 
a  map?   slaying  and  killing  like  horse-leaches?     Why  my  little i 
gallimaufry,  what  Arms  and  Arts?  I 

DQg,     Tarn  Martiy  quam  Mercurk^  L     ^Slife,  outbrav*d  by 
a  fellow  that  has  no  more  valour  in  him  then  a  womans  Tailor? 

Cutt.     By  my  fathers  Soulj  V\\  kill  him  an  he  were  an 
Army, 
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Pun. 
Dog. 
body. 
Cutt. 
Pun. 
Cutt. 
Pun. 


Hold  I   stop !    this  Colonels  spirit's  all  flame. 

'Tis  the  flame  of  a  flap-dragon  then,  for  'twill  hurt  no 


Mr.  Puny^  you  do  me  wrong. 
What  do  ye  mean  bufles  ? 
'Slife,  an  you  hinder  me  Puny — 
Pox  take  you,  kill  one  another  and  be  hanged  then, 
doe,  stab,  why  don't  ye? 

Cutt.  At  your  command  Mr.  Puny  ?  I'll  be  forc'd  by  no 
man ;  put  up  Dogrely  wee'U  fight  for  no  mans  pleasure  but  our 
own. 

Dog.  Agreed,  I'll  not  make  another  sport  by  murthering 
any  man  though  he  were  a  Tinker. 

Pun.  Why  now  you  speak  like  righteous  Homuncles,  ye 
ha'  both  great  spirits,  as  big  as  Indian-whales,  for  wit  and  valour 
a  couple  of  Phcrnixes. 

Cut.  'Tis  my  fault  Puny\  I'm  the  resolutest  man  if  I  be 
but  a  little  heated.     Pox  take't,  I'm  a  fool  for't. 

Dog.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Cutt.  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  so  valiant,  i'faith : 
I  should  have  killed  my  self,  if  I  had  hurt  thee  in  my  fury. 

Dog.     So  should  I  by  this  hand. 

Pun.     This  is  rare !    up  and  down  like  a  game  at  chess. 

Dog.     Why  a  game  at  chess  more  then  any  other  ? 

Pun.  A  game  at  chess  ?  why-pox  thou'rt  a  kinde  of  Poet 
I  confess,  but  for  wit  you  shall  pardon  me — ther's  as  much  in 
Tom  Coriats  shooes.  But  prithee,  why  did  you  two  Pythagorians 
fall  out  ? 

Dog.     A  trifle,  onely  a  Mistris. 

Cutt.  A  pox  take  her,  I  woo'd  her  in  an  humor  onely, 
I  had  rather  marry  a  wench  of  ginger-bread,  they're  both  of  a 
Complexion. 

Dog.  And  then  her  mouth's  as  wide  as  a  Crocodiles,  her 
kisses  devour  a  man. 

Cutt.  Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  needle,  and  her  nose 
pointed  like  that ;  I  wonder  her  face  is  no  cleaner,  for  those  two 
perpetually  water  it :  As  for  her  lower  parts,  blessed  are  they 
that  live  in  ignorance. 

Pun.  What  an  Heliogabalus  make  you  of  this  wench? 
would  I  could  see  this  Barbara  Pyramidum. 
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D^g.     Hang  her,  she  looks  like  a  gentlcwoinan  upon  the  top  1 
of  a  ballad. 

Cutt.     Shaver%  who  I'the  diveb  name  would  you  guess  to^ 

be  my  Mistris? 

Pun^     Some  wench  at  a  red  bttrce* 

Some  beast  that  stincks  worse  then  Thames^ tree t. 
And    looks    like  a   shoulder  of  mutton   stuffi   with  I 


Pun. 
parsly. 
CutU 
Pun. 
Cutu 
Dog. 


Taith  guess  who, 

'Tis  impossible  among  so  many  whor^. 
'Faith  Tahltha^  none  but  gentle  Mistris  Tahitha. 
Wc   shall  have  him  turn    Brownist  now,  and    read 
Coninicnts  upon  the  Revelations* 

Cutt,  Thou  hast  hit  it  D&grei:  Fie  put  my  self  into  a  rare 
garbe ;  Buffe,  thou  must  off,  truly  Buffc  thou  must. 

Pun.  'Slid  a  good  humour;  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
change  religion  too. 

Dog,  Pox!  no  body  will  change  with  roe,  I'm  sure.  But 
canst  thou  put  off  swearing  with  Buffe  !  canst  thou  abstain  in 
the  middle  of  long  grace  from  crying  a  plague  upon  him,  the 
meats  cold  ?  canst  thou  repeat  scripture  enough  to  make  a 
Puritan?  Tme  sure  for  understanding  thou'lt  be  like  enough  to 
any  of  'um*  ■ 

Cutt,     Let  me  alone,  l*le  deal  with   no   oath    above    gods  " 
fatlikins,  or  by  my  truly;  exclaim  upon  the  sickness  of  drinking 
healths^  and  call  the  Players  ro^es,  sing  psalms,  hear  leftures; 
and  if  I  chance  to  preach  my  self,  woe  be  to  the  aft,  the  objctt, 
the  use,  and  application. 

Pun.     Thou  art  an  everlasting  stinker  Colonel,  *tis  a  most  ^ 
potent  humour,  ther's  mustard  In't,  it  bits  i'the  nose.  ■ 

CutL     Dogrel^  take  heed  of  swearing  before  Ta  if  It  ha, 

D&g.  If  I  look  not  as  grave  as  a  Judge  upon  the  bench,  let 
me  be  hanged  for't. 

Fun,     Come  away  Physitians ;  'slid  lie  be  of  some  Religion 


ere  t 


be  long 
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A£l:  2.     Scaen.   3. 

Truman  pater,  Truman  filius. 

Tru.  p.     You  hear  me — 

Tru.  {.     Sir— 

Tru.  p.  Sir  me  no  sirs:  I  say  you  shall  marry  Mistris 
Tabitha. 

Tru.  f.     I  hope  sir — 

Tru.  p.  I,  when  I  bid  you  do  any  thing,  then  you  arc  a 
hoping;  well,  what  do  you  hope  sir? 

Tru.  {.     That  you'ld  be  pleas'd — 

Tru.  p.  No,  I  will  not  be  pleas'd  till  I  sec  your  manners 
mended:  marry  gap,  you'le  be  teaching  your  father. 

Tru.  f.     I  am — 

Tru.  p.  Go  to,  you're  a  foolish  boy,  and  know  not  what's 
good  for  your  self :  you  are  ?  what  are  you,  pray  ?  we  shall  ha' 
you  crow  over  your  father. 

Tru.  f.     I  shall  observe — 

Tru.  p.  You  will  not  sure?  will  you  observe  me?  'tis 
very  well  if  my  son  come  to  observe  me  i'my  old  days,  you  will 
observe  me  ?  will  ye  ? 

Tru.  f.     I  mean  sir — 

Tru.  p.  You  shall  mean  what  I  please,  if  you  be  mine: 
I  must  be  bound  to  your  meaning? 

Tru.  f.  It  may  be — 

Tru.  p.  You'll  teach  me  what  may  be,  will  you  ?  do  not 
I  know  what  may  be?  'tis  fine,  'tis  very  fine:  now  i'your 
wisdom,  now  what  may  be? 

Tru.  f.     That  Captain  Blade — 

Tru.  p.  That  what?  what  can  he  do?  I'll  see  his  nose 
cheese  before  you  shall  marry  his  neece.  Captain  Blade^s  a 
swaggering  companion ;  let  'um  swagger,  and  see  what  he  gets 
by  his  swaggering ;  I  would  have  swaggered  with  him  for  his 
ears  when  I  was  a  young  man.  And  though  I  ha'  done 
swaggering — well — I  shall  meet  with  Captain  Blade^  I  hold  him 
a  tester  on't — 

Tru.  f.     (Would  he  were  gone.)     I  shall  obey — 
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Tru.  p*     Obejr  me  oa  obewinp^  bat  do  what  I  command 

fOttp  rfl  to  the  Widawr,  and  talk  aboait  her  pcMTJon :  stay! 
had  nimtM  forgot  to  tel  jrou  j  oh — ^Mistris  TaMtifah  a  ver- 
tuous  maid,  a  rery  rdig;io«2S  wencli  |  rU  gp  Sjpeak  conccmlfig  her 
pofiiofk  _ 

7rn-  f.     It  may  be  ^ir —  ^ 

7>w,  p.  You'll  never  leave  this  tricky  you'll  be  m  your 
nsay^bcci;  cake  heed  bo}%  this  humour  will  imdoe  diee— ^she 
>  cacmoc  have  less  chen  three  thousand  pounds :  well^ — I'll  go  sec — 
and  d^cc  hear  I  she  goes  plain,  and  is  a  good  huswife;  which  of 
your  spruce  mincing  squijicing  dames  can  make  bone-lace  like 
ncr?  o  lis  a  notable^  apt,  quick,  witty  girlc^ — Fll  goc  to  her 
mothet  aboui  the  portion.  Exit, 

Tru.  L  About  this  time  her  letter  promisM  me  a  meeting 
here:  destiny  it  self  will  sooner  break  its  word  then  she.  Dear 
Miitris,  there's  none  here  besides  your  vassal*    She's  ready — 

Aft.   2.     Scaen,  4. 

Truman  filius,  Lucia  vcil'd. 

Hal    why  this  covering? 

This  is  mistcry  darker  then  the  veile 

That  clouds  thy  glorious  facej   unless  t'encreasc 

My  desire  fir^jt,  and  then  my  joy  to  see  thee, 

Thou  cast  this  subtler  night  before  thy  beauty • 

And  now  like  out;  scorched  with  some  raging  fcavcr, 

Upon  whose  flames  nor  dew  nor  sleep  hath  fain, 

I  could  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  darkness^ 

And  blame  the  slothful  rising  of  the  morn  j 

Hut  with  more  gladness  entertain' t,  then  they. 

Whose  icy  dwellings  the  cold  Bare  orelooks. 

When  after  half  the  ycers  continued  night, 

And  the  most  tedious  night  of  all  but  death ; 

A  sudden  lt|*ht  shot  from  their  horizon, 

Brijigji  the  long  wisht-for  day,  which  with  such  glory 

Leaps  from  the  East,  as  doth  thy  mateless  beauty. 

When  thus  the  mist  dcparts^ —  Ofirs  ic  pull 

Why  shrinkst  thou  back?  away  the 

I  prithee  let  me  sec  thee,  Luda.  viiL 
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I'd  rather  some  good  power  would  strike  me  blinde, 

Then  lose  the  cause  for  which  I  love  mine  eyes: 

At  least  speak  to  me:   well  may  I  call  it  night, 

When  silence  too  has  Joyn'd  it  self  to  darkness. 

And  did  I  not  swear  I  woidd  not — 

Thy  witty  goodness  can  save  others  too 

From  sinning:   I  had  quite  forgot  my  oath: 

Yet  sure  an  oath  forc'd  from  a  lovers  tongue 

Is  not  recorded  in  heav'ns  dreadful  book, 

But  scatter'd  loosely  by  that  breath  that  made  it. 

However  thy  blest  Letter  makes  me  patient:  '^ 

Thou  giv'st  all  vertues :   I  can  'love  thee  thus.  ;*'  ' 

And  though  thy  skin  were  such,  that  it  might  seem 

A  black  veil  cast  by  nature  o'er  thy  body. 

Yet  I  would  love  thee,  Lucia :  every  night. 

Which  is  the  harvest-time  of  all  our  hopes. 

Will  make  thee  as  th'art  now;   and  dost  thou  think 

I  shall  not  love  thee  most  then? 

We  trifle  here:    I'll  follow  thee,  O  heaven; 

Prosper  the  wise  invention  which  it  hath  taught  thee. 

Exeunt, 

ASi,  2.     Scaen.  5. 

Captain  Blade^  Servant, 

Bla,  Is  he  carried  to  prison  ?  that  damn'd  Urinal-monger, 
that  stinking  Clyster-pipe-rogue !  that  ignorant  Sattin  cap !  He 
has  not  so  much  physick  as  would  cure  the  tooth-ach.  A  slave 
that  poisons  Gentlemen,  to  keep  his  hand  in  ure.  Must  a  slave 
come  up  stairs,  mount  the  bank  for  money,  and  not  be  dis- 
honoured down?  He  look'd  as  patiently  then,  as  any  Fidler 
need  to  do.  Give  me  some  small  beer,  and  the  godly  book ; 
I  must  not  go  to  hell;  there  are  too  many  Physitians  there. 
I  was  never  in  a  worse  disposition  to  die,  in  my  life :  my  guts 
begin  to  squeak  already.  Nothing  vexes  me  now,  but  that 
I  shall  stand  pidlur'd  in  a  Ballad,  with  Beware  the  physitian^  or 
some  such  sentence,  coming  out  of  my  mouth.  I  shall  be  sung 
in  Smithfield :  not  a  blinde  Ale-house,  but  the  life  and  miserable 
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dmth  &f  captain  Blade  shall  bc  pasted  yp  m :  there  shall  I  be 

brought  confessing  my  sins  at  the  later  end,  ajid  giring  good 

counsel     (You    will    be    jumbling   still.)     Ten    to  one    but 

ID&grfl  makes  an  Epitaph  ;  there's  another  mischief.    Here,  take 

rthe  book  again  ;  HI  not  trouble  my  brain  now  Vm  a  dying. 

Serv.  Here's  the  widow,  Si r^  and  her  daughter^  come  to  see 
you ;  and  they  have  brought  M.  KmM&tun  to  comfort  you. 

Bla.  How?  everlasting  Knockdown?  'Slid,  will  they  trouble 
a  man  when  he's  a  dying?  Sirrah,  blockhead,  let  in  Kn&cMown^ 
and  ril  send  thee  to  heaven  before  me.  I  ha'  but  an  hour  to 
hVc,  my  Physitian  says,  and  that's  too  little  for  him  to  preach  in. 

Sirv.     Shall  I  let  the  widow  come  in  ? 

B/ade*  That's  a  sUt^Kmckd&wn  too.  Well,  let  her  come 
in  J  I  must  bear  ali  torments  patiently  now.  But,  rogue,  ^ke 
heed  of  Joseph  Km(kdown :  thou  shah  not  live  with  ears^  if 
Jmiph  Kmckdcwn  enter.     A  plague  upon  all  Physitians, 
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AdT:,   a.     Scaen.   6. 


Capt.  Bkde^  Widow^  Tahytha. 

Wid.     How  do  you  ?  how  is*t,  Sir  ? 

B!a*     Cut  off  i'thc  flower  o*  my  age,  widow* 

Wtd^     Not  so,  Sir,  you  are  old,  neighbour,  God  he  knows, 

Bla^     Y  the  very  flower,  i' faith.     That  damn'd  quacksalver, 

T&k     He  lookM   like  a  rogue;    a  man    might   know   him 

for  a  rogue,  by  his  very  eyes.     Take  comtbrt,  Sirj  ye  know 

we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later.     Our  life  is  compared  to  a 

flower ;  and  a  flower  is  subjedl  to  uncertainty,  as  M.  Kmckdawn 

observes. 

Bia.     O  the  torture  of  such  a  tongue !    Would  I  were  dead 

already. 

Wid.  Alas,  good  man!  his  tongue,  I  warrant  yc,  is  hot: 
.  look  how  he  raves,  daughter !  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  many 
Jrave  when  they  are  poison'd.     Think  o'  your  sins.  Sin 

Bh.     I  prithee  molest  me  not  \  there's  none  of  *um  worth 

thinking  of.    I'm  hotter  then  a  dozen  of  Fevers  :  give  me  a  cup 

of  Sack  there:  Shall  I  die  thirsty! 
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IVid.  By  no  means,  M.  Blade,  Fellow,  take  heed  what  ye 
give  him :  he  must  ha'  none ;  it  breeds  inflammations. 

Bla.  I'll  never  repent  without  a  cup  of  Sack.  Do,  do, 
chuse  whether  you'll  ha'me  sav'd  or  no. 

Wid.  For  his  souls  sake  then,  I'll  drink  to  him  in  a  cup  of 
Sack.  Drinks. 

Bla.  To  my  good  journey,  widow.  Sirrah,  fill  me  a  brim- 
mer.    Here,  Tabyiba.  Drinks. 

Aft.   2.     Scaen.   7. 

Bladej  ff^idoWy  Tabytha^  Aurelia^  Cutter^  Dogrel. 

Aur.     Stand  to  't  now. 

Dog.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  stand  like  a  knight  o'the  post :  I'll 
forswear  with  the  devil.  As  for  Cutter^  he  has  don't  fourty 
times  before  a  Judge  already. 

Aur.     My  dearest  father,  though  we  cannot  call 
The  sentence  of  fate  back  that's  past  upon  you, 
Yet  heav'n  has  mixt  some  mercy  with  its  anger. 
And  shewn  us  the  curst  plotters  of  your  ruine. 

Bla.  How  now,  varlets  ?  ye  see  I'm  going  to  heaven,  and 
ye  must  follow;  but  the  Captain  must  be  sav'd  before  the 
Colonel.    Who  art  thou?   a  godly  Weaver? 

Cut.  I  am  not  he  that  I  was  of  old :  what  hath  passed,  is 
gone  and  vanisheth  j  but  what  is  now,  remaineth, 

fVid.  No  I'll  besworn  is  he  not;  never  was  Christian 
creature  so  alter'd,  as  they  say. 

Tab.  He  said  a  prayer  last  night  so  zealously,  that  all  the 
house  heard  him,  did  they  not?    Brother  M.  Cutter. 

Cut.  Sister,  I  did  pour  out  my  self  last  night.  Captain, 
y'are  abus'd. 

Bla.     A  small  abuse ;  nothing  but  onely  poison'd. 

Dog.  Yes  'faith,  we  saw  the  Physitian,  Mistress  Lucia  and 
Truman  consulting  all  together:  the  Physitian  pluck'd  a  box 
out,  shew'd  it  them;  they  seem'd  to  approve:  an  oath  of 
secresie  we  heard  them  take,  but  suspefted  nothing,  by  this 
hand.    We  honest  men  do  seldom  suspedl  others. 

Bla.     Is  this  true.  Colonel  ? 
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Cut.    Shoiild  I  »]r  tt  tt  out  &ue^  I  ibcmld  noi  teQ  the  cnidi 
if  I  should  ^j  ^. 

Bla.     You  iwcaf  'm  true  ? 
C«/.     Before  an  Elder  I  shall  swear. 
Blm,     Auntm^  scad  for  ^um  immedi3tcl]r}  as  if  I  meant  to  see 
*um  C0fitra£tcd;  and  bid  the  servants  be  read}*  to  cairy  Vm 
ril  ice  *u£n  cbpt  up  close  before  1  die. 
I  go,  Sir,  EmL 


7* 


Aft.   a.      Scaen.   8. 

£Ai^^,  Widffw^  Taiftha^  CuiHr^  D&gni^  Lucis^ 

Luc.     Dearest  Uncle, 
I  come  to  beg  one  boon  of  youj  the  last 
'Which  you  can  grant  me,  or  I  need  to  wish. 

Bla.     Spcalc,  gentle  Necce. 

Luc,     That  since  the  love  'twixt  Truman  and  my  self 
Hath  been  so  fixt,  and  (as  our  fortunes)  equal, 
You  will  be  pleasM  to  seal  with  your  last  breath 
The  confirmation  of  oiir  loves,  our  Contract; 
And  when  your  soul  sh;i!l  meet  in  heav'n  my  fathers, 
h%  foon  as  he  has  bid  you  welcome  thither, 
He'll  thank  you  for  our  marriage. 

Bla*  Oh  by  all  means:  whereas  gentle  M,  Truman?  He's 
sorry  for  my  death,  good  man,  I  warrant  ye.  Weep  not  for 
me,  dear  Nccce,  I  know  it  gicivcs  you.  Where's  loving  Mr, 
Truman  ? 

Luc,  Without  Sir,  waiting  on  your  will,  as  on  the  voice  of 
his  good  fate. 

Bla,     Pray  call  him  in.  Exit  Luc, 

Sirrah,  fetch  two  or  three  more  of  my  knaves  in, 

D&g,     Oh  the  dissembling  of  these  women  j  they're  like  a 
olded  pidiure,  that  every  diversity  of  hght  represents  dtversly. 

Bia.  Hang  all  women  beside  vou  and  your  daughter,  widow : 
I  could  almost  like  M(if/&mti$  religion,  for  turning  all  the  sex  out 
of  Heaven. 
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Aft.   2.     Scaen.  9. 

Bladiy  Cutter^  Dogrel^  Wtdow^  Tabithay  Truman  filius, 
Lucia  veil'd. 

Tru.     *Tis  as  we  wisht,  dear  Lady ;  O  this  blest  hour ! 

Bla.  Away  with  'um  immediately,  let  *um  be  sent  to  prison 
straight. 

Tltu.  What  means  this  rudeness?  I  understand  not  this 
incivility. 

Cutt.  Ungratious  children,  ye  have  poysoned  a  most  vertuous 
Souldier  here. 

Tru,     I  poysoned  ?   what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Bla.  Away  with  'um  I  say,  they  shall  finde  another  place  to 
answer  for*t.  Exeunt  Servants^  with  Truman  and  Lucia. 

Wid.     Hei  ho !   what  pitty  'tis. 

Cutt.  Captain,  prithee  away  with  these  two  impertinences ; 
since  you  must  dye,  let's  have  a  parting  cup  for  shame. 

Bla.     But  thou  art  turn'd  Apostate. 

Cutt.  I  did  but  fain  all  this ;  I'm  as  very  a  Rogue  as  ever 
I  was. 

Bla.  Thou  speakst  righteously,  we  will  not  make  a  dry  far- 
wel  on't.  Widow,  I  have  some  business  with  these  two ;  shall 
I  desire  privacy  a  little  while  ? 

Wid.  Fare  ye  well.  Mr.  Cutter^  you  can  speak  comfortably 
to  him  :  I'll  see  you  again  anon.  Oh  the  wickedness  of  these 
worldlings?    Come  Tabitha.  Exeunt  fVidow  and  Tabitha. 

Bla.  The  Dodlor  says,  I  shall  dye  without  pain ;  therefore 
my  sparks  of  Asia,  let's  be  merry  for  a  while.  Boy,  fetch  some 
wme  and  an  hour-glass. 

Cutt.  An  hour-glass !  what  emblem  shall  we  have  ?  bring  a 
sithe  too;  and  this  same  lean,  greedy,  hungry  Poet,  shall  adl 
Time  here.  Enter  boy  with  wine^  and  an  hour  glass. 

Bla.  Well  said  my  little  Pawn.  So,  thus  I'll  husband  my 
time.  According  to  my  Emperick's  computation  I  am  to  live 
an  hour ;  half  which  I  do  allot  to  drink  with  you,  a  quarter  to 
settle  some  business;  and  the  rest,  to  good  meditations  and 
repentance.     How  like  ye  this  my  gallants? 
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Ctttt,     Most  Logically  divided;  never  Scholcr  divided  mess  I 
better  Th  hy  fits  wim, ' 

Bla.  How  it  sparkles !  Never  be  drunk  again  ?  My  H&mir 
junior,  have  at  thcc  j  this  will  string  up  thy  Muse :  rejoyce  young 
frog  of  Hilikm.  Drinks* 

DQg.     No,  rather  let  me  weep,  drop  briny  tears,  | 

Till  I  like  mde— 

Cutt.  There's  a  piece  of  her  sticks  in  his  throat  still,  drink 
it  down  DsgreL 

Bla.  Do,  for  when  I  am  once  gone,  ye  must  e'en  like 
Makumititm^  count  wine  a  thing  forbidden. 

Cuti,     Let's  drink,  let's  drink,  whilst  life  wc  have; 
You'll  finde  but  cold  drinkingj  cold  drinking  in  the  grave, 

D^g,     A  catch  i'fuith. 
Boy  go  down,  _ 

And  fiirs  the  tother  quart; 
That  wc  may  drink  the  Captains  health, 
Before  that  we  do  part. 

Cutt,     Why  dost  thou  frown,  thou  arrant  Clown  &c. 

Bla^     Ha  hei  boy's !    another  catch  iTaith. 
And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry* 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking, 

Cutt.     One  man  o'  mine, 

Dag,     Two  men  o'  mine, 

Bia.     Three  men  o'  mine, 

Cutt,     And  a  man  o'  mine, 

Orn.     As  we  went  by  the  way,  were 
Drunk,  Drunk,  Damnable  Drunk; 
And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry  &c, 

Bia.  Hei  brave  boys!  now,  Cutter^  thou  art  a  pretious 
Puritan. 

Cult,     And  thou  a  puissant  Captain.    Some  wou'd  ha'  pin^d, 
and  kept  a  quarter,  and  howFd  at  their  death,  and  ha'  been 
more  froward  and  troublesome  then  a  Citizens  wife  when  \ 
takes  Physick,     This  is  true  valour. 

Dag.     Sure  he  has  dy'd  before,  he's  so  expert  at  it. 
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Aft  2.     Scaen.    lo. 


To  these,  old  Truman. 

Bla.     What  sap  old  Priam  to  Achilles  great  ? 

Tru.  *Tis  well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  in  you[r]  Priams ;  but 
for  all  your  Priams,  and  your  Killisses,  what  ha*  you  done  with 
my  Son? 

Bla.     Thrice  was  thv  He£lor  drawn  about  the  walls. 

Cutt.     Xanthus  and  ^imoisj  with  his  purple  gore. 

Dog.     Alas,  and  welladay!   we  are  stain'd  all  o're. 

Om.     Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Tru.  'Tis  very  well,  excellent  well,  all's  well  that  ends 
well ;  I  say — I  shall  finde  Law  I  hope.  My  Son  Dick  in 
prison,  and  old  Dick  laughed  at  here  by  Raggamuffins:  'Tis 
very  excellent  well ;  I  thank  you  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
heartily. 

Bla.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth  i'faith  Sir ;  what  do  you  mean 
Sir  ?   pray  spare  your  courtesie,  nay,  I  pray  be  covered  Sir. 

Tru.  It  may  be  so,  'tis  very  likely  Sir,  an  there  be  Law  in 
Westminster — 

Cutt.     — And  what  dost  thou  mean,  old  man  ? 

Dog.     — And  what  dost  thou  mean,  old  man  ? 

Cutt.     — If  thou   mean'st  to  live  long,  plump,  lusty,  and 
strong  ; 

Dog.     — Then  take  of  the  cup  and  the  Can. 

Om.     Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Tru.     Well,  I'm  made  a  laughing  stock,  it  seems. 

Bla.     And  good  Sir — 

Tru.  Yes,  I  am  made  the  laughing  stock  ;  I  shall  take  some 
other  course,  I  hold  you  a  groat.  Rest  ye  merry  Gentlemen, 
I  pray  be  merry,  very  very  merry. 

Dog.     Nay,  you  shall  stay  and  drink  first. 

Tru.     Shall  I,  Jacksauce?  Strikes  off 

Pray  Sir,  be  you  covered  too.  his  hat. 

6la.  Come  old  Jethroy  here's  a  cup  of  wine  will  stir  thy 
brains  again,  they're  mouldy  now. 
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Tru.  I,  you'd  popon  me,  wou'd  you  ?  *tifi  very  well  if  a 
timii  may  be  suficred  to  poyson  whom  he. pleases. 

Breahs  the  gkiu^ 
Bia.  No^  your  good  Son  has  got  the  art  of  poysoning.  fl 
Tru,     My  Son  r     Thou  liest*     My  Son  t  ^ 

Bla.  If  yc  be  ragmg  Lyon-tnadj  d'ye  see  that  door  ?  Be 
gone  to  your  Son,  and  take  some  juice  of  Opium  ;  Thou  wants 
sleep,  yitbro,  Truman  offers  td  g^  mdj 

and  turns  hack  again. 
Tru.     There's  Law,  Captain, 
^  Bk.     There  is  so;  wou*d  you'd  go  fetch  it. 
Trw,     Nay,  there's  none  it  seems, 
Bta.     True,  there  shall  be  no  LaWj  so  you*ll  be  gone* 
Tru,     There  shall  be  no  Law,  say  your  I  desire  no  more," 
'tis  very  exceeding  dainty*     There  shall  be  no  Law;  I  desire 
no  more,  'tis  a  kinde  of  petty  Treason :   You'll  remember,  Sir, 
that  there  shall  be  no  Law :  That's  enough,  I  pray  remember 
Sir:  and  so  farewell.     There  shall  be  no  Law*  Exit, 

Bia,     This  worm-eaten  old  fellow  has  ipoiPd  our  sport.    And 
what  says  my  hour-glass  now  ?    Time  was  i'fiaith. 
Ctitt.     How  do  you  feel  your  self? 

As  hot  as  Hell.     Come  wec'l  take  our  last  farewel 

and  farwel  here  all  drinking,     God  send  me  a  good 

I  say. 

Then  briny  tears  come  trickling  down  apace, 

of  htm — 

And  what? 

Nay,  yc  put  me  out.  Exeunt, 


Bla. 
within  -J 
journey, 

D^g. 
For  loss 

Cutt, 

D^g^ 


Finis  ASfus  Secundi* 


i 


Aa. 


3- 

D&grti^  A  are  Ha. 


Scaen*    i . 


D&g.     Not  poysoned  you  say? 

Au,     No,  he's  as  well  as  we. 

D&g.  It  may  be  he  has  more  lives  then  one,  or  used  himseli 
to  poyson ;  as  we  now,  that  are  Scholars^  and  Poets  read,  of  one 
Mitbidratfi* 
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Au.     He  was  never  sick. 

Dog.     Yes,  very  hot. 

Au,  I,  as  a  painted  fire,  his  fancy  made  him  so ;  I  smell  a 
plot  in*t.  Luc'ta^  you  say,  urged  him  then  for  Truman.  'Twas 
a  meer  plot,  I  doubt,  to  put  him  in  fear  of  death. 

Dog.  I  shall  be  taken  for  a  kind  of  Rogue  then,  for  bearing 
false  witness. 

Au.     You  shall  not  be  mistaken.  Sir,  at  all. 

Dog.     Pillory'd,  and  whipt,  with  my  godly  brother  Cutter. 

Au.  Abus'a  by  the  Prentices  as  you  walk  in  the  streets,  and 
have  rotten  apples  flung  at  you. 

Dog.  Have  a  hundred  blustring  oaths  o'  mine  no  more  be- 
leeved,  then  when  I  swear  to  my  Creditors,  I'll  pay  all. 

Au.  Be  abandoned  by  all  men  above  a  Tapster;  and  not 
dare  to  looke  a  gentleman  i'the  face ;  unless  perhaps  you  sneak 
into  a  Play-house,  at  the  fifth  Aft. 

Dog.  If  ever  I  have  to  do  with  women  again,  but  i*the  way 
of  all  flesh,  may  I  dye  an  Eunuch.  I'll  never  lye  or  swear  here- 
after, but  for  my  self.  Were  not  you  the  vertuous  gentle- 
woman, with  the  brown  paper-face,  that  perswaded  me  to  it  ? 

Au.  The  very  same.  Sir ;  and  I  ha'  just  such  another  exploit 
here  to  imploy  thee  in :  therefore  be  secret,  close  as  a  cokle,  my 
good  Rymer. 

Dog.     To  imploy  me  in  ! 

Au.     Nay,  you  must  do't  i'faith ;  I  ha'  sworn  first,  Dogrel. 

Dog.  By  this  good  light,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  intreaty : 
not  if  thou  shouldst  intreat  me  to  lye  with  thee.  Must  Poet 
Dogrel? 

Au.  I,  must,  if  he  intend  e're  to  drink  Sack  again ;  or  to 
make  more  use  of  his  little-pocket,  then  to  carry  Tavern-bills 
in't ;  must  do't,  unless  he  intend  to  die  without  a  shirt,  and  be 
buried  without  a  winding-sheet. 

Dog.     I  like  thy  wit  yet  wench,  what  is't  ? 

Au.  I  would  marry  Funy\  he's  rich  you  know,  and  a 
bravery,  and  a  wit. 

Dog.     He  says  himself  he  is  so ;  but  few  are  of  his  faith. 

Au,     He  dances  too,  and  courteth  the  Ladies. 

Dog.     Yes,  in  more  postures  then  a  dozen  of  Bowlers. 

Au.  But  he's  rich,  Dogrel^  and  will  be  wise  enough  ;  when 
I  have  got  'um  knighted,  then  I  shall  be  a  Lady,  Dogrel  \  have 
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a  imm  of  Frt»cb-Taf  Ion,  DoStms  Jewdkrs^  PediuDcrs, 
Tfre^wootcR,  to  Wt  m  comidtatioa  cygjy  morning  bam  I  dall 
be  df eft  ttp  to  pby  at  GieAf  or  fhoc^  or  icc  a  Comedf ,  or  go 
CO  the  Eichaiiec  Ttise  aftemoooi  fcnd  arciy  ilajr  my  Gcnde- 
f^%  to  kfioiir  tow  such  a  Ladf  slept,  and  drouo'd ;  or  wheiber 
her  «log  be  jrct  in  pcrfcd  bealdi :  Tbcii  hare  the  young  smeU- 
iof  hrarerieii  aO  adore  me,  and  cut  their  arms,  if  I  be  pleased 
Do  be  luigrjr-  Then  keep  my  doie  and  open  Coachesi,  my 
yellow  sattin  Pagc%  Monkics,  and  womefi,  or  (as  they  c^U  'urn) 
creatures 

D&g,  Be  then  a  politick.  Lady ;  keep  none  btit  ugly  oncSj 
youll  neV  be  handsome  else.     But  suppo^  all  this,  what*s  this 

Am,  D^gtil  shall  be  maifitaio'd  by  me,  he  shall  ha*  fine  new 
Sci^  J  and  every  day  more  wine  f hen's  drunk  at  a  Coronabon, 

D$^.  This  quaiihcs.  And  when  the  good  Knight's  dicing, 
or  at  bawls,  or  gathering  notes  m  private  out  o'  Romance  j 
might  not  Dpgni  have  a  bit?  fl 

jtu>     Ye*,  like  enough  your  Poetry  might  tempt  some  of  my^ 
under-wumcn  toH.     But  arc  you  preparM  to  cheat,  in  your  own 
behalf,  and  mine  I 

D&g.     Ij  but  how  must  this  be  done  t 

Au.     Why  thus  bfjcfly,     Fin*t  read  this  Letter. 

D^g*     {readi)     Dearest  Truman^ 

Wc  have  long  desired  to  be  con  traded  together,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  our  Loves,  but   Ceremony:    To  night 
about  nine  a  clotk,  I  shnll  fintlc  opportunity  to  meet  you  at  the 
garden  door,  and  let  you  m-^    silence,  and  the  help  of  veil 
will  save  the  violating  of  your  oath*     Farewel* 

Yours,  Lar.  Bladi. 
Ffaith,  was  this  her  writing? 

Au,     No,  but  the  hand's  as  like  hers  as  the  left  is  to  the  right* 
This  you  shall  shew  to  Pyny\  and  tell  him  that  you  found  or^ 
stole  it  from  Truman :  I  need  not  I  suppose  instruct  you,  to^ 
polish  over  a  lye  ;  he  knows  their  love,  and  cannot  suspedl  any 
thing;  perswude  him  to  make  use  of  the  occasion,  and  come 
him^telf.  fl 
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Dog. 

Au. 
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Dog.     ril  do't.     Thou  shalt  be  blest.     I'll  do't  i'faith. 

Au.  About  it  then;  FU  leave  you:  and  fail  not,  Dogrel\ 
remember  wine  and  serge.  But  first,  I  have  another  w^  t' 
imdoe  thee,  Lucia  \   And  that  FU  try  too.  l^xit. 

Dog.  Go  thy  ways  girl  for  one,  and  that's  for  Puny  I  hope ; 
I  see  thou'lt  ne'er  turn  Semstress,  nor  teach  girls  5  thou'dst  be 
a  rare  wife  for  me,  I  should  beget  on  thee  DonneSj  and  Johnsons : 
but  thou  art  too  witty.  We  men  that  are  witty,  know  how  to 
rule  our  selves,  can  cheat  with  a  safe  conscience ;  'tis  charity  to 
help  thee,  Jurelioy  and  I  will  do't,  and  merit. 

Exit. 


Aft-   3.     Scaen.   2. 

Truman  filius.  Solus. 

Tru.     Our  minds  are  like  the  Sea,  and  every  Passion 
Like  some  fierce  Tempest  stricken  from  the  North, 
Disturbs  the  Peaceful  calmness  of  our  thoughts : 
Custom  of  anger  drives  us  from  our  selves, 
The  Adrian  Gulf  a  milder  fury  hurries ; 
Those  Waves  touch  Heaven,  but  these  arise  to  Hell. 
Sometimes  the  winged  whirle-wind  of  blind  Avarice 
Shoots  it  self  forth,  and  sweeps  up  all  before  it. 
Now  we  with  greedy  hope,  knock  at  the  Sphears, 
Anon  the  deadly  hand  of  cold  dispair 
Throws  us  beneath  the  grave  :    and  midst  these  dangers 
The  flame  of  Love  appears  in  stead  of  lightning ; 
And  with  sad  glory  frights  the  night  it  self. 
Oh !    'tis  a  subtil  fire  !   and  kills,  but  wounds  not. 
Good  God  !    What  more  then  man  can  safely  pass 
The  Billows,  Rocks,  and  Monsters  of  this  Ocean, 
Unless  some  pow'r  Divine,  become  his  Pilot? 
For  then  the  windes  would  scatter,  the  waves  shrink. 
And  th'outworn  storm  suffer  it  self  a  shipwrack. 
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AS:  3.     Scaen*   3, 

jfur^iia,  Taylar^  Truman  filius, 

j#«.  Thanks  good  Taylor ;  now  I'll  oncly  beg  that  I  may 
buy  your  secrecy:  Fare  thee  wellj  Friertd,  ai  the  dmr^ 

Tru.     Ha  !    I  did  but  speak  just  now  of  Heav'nly  pow'rs, 
And  my  good  Angel  enters!    welcome 
Lucia;   I  can  scarce  say  so  here,  yet  welcome  heiirtily ; 
You  sec  bow  ill  our  honest  Plot  succeeds; 
I  see  we  must  out- weary  fortunes  anger^ 
And  I   have  arm'd  my  self  for*t— ha ! 

She  gives  him  a  mte^  and  imbraces  him.     He  rmd 

I  have  with  much  ado  gotten  to  you,  and  can  stay  with  you 
to  night*  (Ha !)  Why  should  we  defer  our  joys  longer,  since 
we  arc  married  in  heart?  The  opportunity^  and  impatience  of 
such  dclaySj  forc'd  me  to  desire  that  which  else  my  modesty 
would  not  suffer  me — (Modesty  ?) — Your  desires — to  your  bed — 
long   wisht-for^ — (why    this    is    strange)    hum — hum — hum — 

Your%  Lucia.         ^^ 
No,  no,  thou  art  not  Lucia,     If  thou  dost  " 

(As  thou  saist)  love  me,  do  not  use  that  name*    Shf  embracis^ 
Some  devil  has  chang'd  thee —  and  goes  to  kiss  hinu 

This  is  worse  stil^with  much  ado — to  night — joys  longer — 
opportunity —  Rtads :  then  walks 

abmt  the  rmm ;  g&et  tQ  thi 
Candle^  and  hums  the  Letterml 
May  all  remembrance  of  thee  perish  with  thee, 
Unhappie  paper,  made  of  guilty  linen. 
The  menstruous  reliqucs  of  some  lustful  woman : 
The  very  ashes  here  will  not  be  innocent, 
But  flie  about,  and  hurt  some  chaste  mens  eyes, 
As  they  do  mine. 

Oh  thou  that  once  wert  Lucia!   thy  soul 
Was  softer  then,  and  purer  then  swans  feathers. 
Then  thine  own  skin ;   Two  whitest  things,  that  paper, 
And  thine  own  self,  thou  didst  at  once  defile* 
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But  now  th'art  blacker  then  the  skin  that  covers  thee: 

And  that  same  gloomy  shade  not  so  much  hides 

Thy  Bodies  colour,  as  it  shews  thy  Mindes.  She  kneels.^ 

Kneel  not  to  me,  fond  woman,  but  to  heav'n; 

And  prithee  weep:    tears  will  wash  cleaner  Ethiops — 

Wouldst  thou  have  had  me  been  mine  own  adult'rer? 

Before  my  Marriage  too?     Wouldst  thou  ha*  giv*n  me 

An  earnest  of  the  horns  I  was  to  wear? 

Is  Marriage  onely  a  Parenthesis 

Betwixt  a  maid  and  wife?     Will  they  remain 

Entire  without  it?     Go,  pray  go  back. 

And  leave  me  too,  since  thou  hast  left  thy  self: 

When  peace  is  made  with  heav'n,  'tis  made  with  me. 

Exit  Aurelia. 
What  are  these  women  made  of?     Sure  we  men 
Are  of  some  better  mold.     Their  vows  and  oaths 
Are  like  the  poisonous  Spiders  subtil  net. 
As  dangerous  to  entrap,  and  broke  as  soon. 
Their  love,  their  feith,  their  selves  enslav'd  to  passion. 
Nothing's  at  their  command,  except  their  tears. 
And  we  frail  men,  whom  such  heat-drops  entice. 
Hereafter  I  will  set  my  self  at  liberty. 
And  live  more  free  then  is  the  air  I  breathe  in : 
And  when  I  sigh,  henceforth,  it  shall  not  be 
For  love  of  one,  but  pity  of  all  the  Sex.  Exit. 


ASi.   3,     Scaen,  4. 

Dogrely  Puny. 

Pun.     But  how  shall  I  represent  this  Anthropophagus  ? 

Dog.  Onely  speak  softly,  lest  she  chance  to  know  your 
voice. 

Pun.  I  warrant  you  I'll  whisper  like  wet  wood  in  a  Justices 
chimney  at  Christmas. 

Dog.  But  of  all  things,  take  heed  of  too  much  wit;  that's 
always  dangerous,  but  especially  now.  Trumany  you  know,  is 
an  honest  harmless  fellow,  and  is  contented  to  speak  sense. 
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Pun,    I,  hang  him  i  thcrc*s  clotted  cream  in  his  head  in  stead 

of  brains;  and  no  more  o'  thai  then  will  compleatly  serve  to  fill 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  But  I  shall  ne'er  abstain  from  these  fine 
things,  hyperboles  and  siinilttudes;  my  nature  stands  a  tiptoe: 
Truman  has  gat  the  cramp;  his  genius  is  like  some  gouty  Alder- 
inan*s  that  sits  in  a  chair>  An'  I  were  in  Phalarn%  Bull,  I  think 
I  should  be  witty. 

Dog.  Nay  J  I  know*t;  a  man  may  as  well  keep  a  prentice 
from  Moor-fields  on  a  holiday,  as  you  from  your  Muses,  and 
C[o]nundrums;   they're  meat  and  drink  to  you. 

Pun,  No,  my  good  bag-pipe,  theyVe  meat  and  drink  to  you, 
that  feed  by  'um. 

Dog*  I  see  you're  ashamed  of  the  Muses,  and  I  hope  they're 
even  with  you.  But  so  much  for  this:  you'll  finde  wine,  I  hope, 
when  I  have  found  you  the  wench. 

Pun,  Though  thou  wouldst  drink  cups  bigger  then  Pauls- 
steeple,  or  the  great  bell  at  Westminster,  thou  shouldst  have 
'ujn»  How  long  dost  thou  think  has  this  night  worn  her 
mourning-gown,  and  lookt  like  a  funeral  ? 

D$g*  Indeed,  she  has  many  torches.  Why  sure,  'tis  just 
about  the  Critical  time  which  she  appointed*  You  know  your 
business :  First  break  a  piece  of  Gold  \  profess  before  Heav'n 
and  Angels,  you  take  her  for  your  wife ;  then  give  her  half  of 
it :  and  after  that,  somewhat  as  you  understand  me. 

Pun.  Will  she  be  malleable^  d'ye  think  ?  Shall  I  stamp  Puny 
on  her? 

D^g.  There's  a  Metaphor  indeed  !  It  seems  'tis  the  fashion ; 
you  take  your  wife  for  Gold.  Hark  !  the  door  opens,  use  your 
fortune  well.  Exit. 

Pun,     Now,  if  my  Alcocadin  be  right,  I'm  sure,  I  am  made. 

Shi  Qpens  the  ^r,  and  kts  him  in. 


AS:,  3*     Scaen.   5, 

Captain  Blade^  Servant, 

Bia,     Pox  upon  *um5  they  put  mc  into  a  horrible  fear;  buF 
I  am  glad  I  am  so  happily  cheated,  for  all  that.     Well,  I  must 
devise  some  horrible  lye,  to  justifie  my  fears ;  some  trick  must 
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be  thought  upon  to  gull  Truman.  How  now?  What  news 
from  Tripofy. 

Serv.  Sad  news,  my  Lord  ;  here's  an  Army  at  the  door,  to 
speak  with  you. 

B/a.  Who  are  they?  Creditors?  a  Merchant,  a  Mercer, 
a  Scrivener,  a  Taylor,  a  Butcher,  Six  Cookes,  a  dozen  of  Vint- 
ners, and  the  rest  ?  Ha  ?  Tell  'um  I  am  sick,  taking  Physick, 
or  else  abroad ;  hang  'um  Rogues,  come  like  quotidian  Agues  on 
a  man. 

Serv.  No,  Sir,  *tis  old  Mr.  Truman^  the  Widow,  and  her 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Dogrely  and  I  know  not  who ;  there's  a  stock 
of  'um. 

Bla.     They  are  those  I  wisht  for,  let  *um  in.  Exit  Sirv. 

Now,  Signior  Blade^  If  ever  thou  wouldst  see  the  golden  age  of 
yore,  this  is  the  time. 

Acft,   3.     Scaen,   6. 

Bladty  Truman  Pater,  Widow^  Dogrel. 

Tru.     O  Sir,  my  Son  has  poysonM  you,  I  see; 
Law  yet,  is  there  r 

Bla.     Mr.  Truman — 

Tru.  True  me  no  more  then  I  true  you.  Come,  Captain 
Bladiy  I  know  what  you  are,  and  so  shsdl  others  too. 

Bia.     You'll  hear  me,  Sir,  I  hope — 

Tru.  And  so  shall  you  hear  me.  Sir ;  I  can  be  heard,  I  would 
you  should  know,  in  as  good  a  place  as  this  is ;  and  before  as 
good  as  you  are.  Captain  Blade. 

Bla.  First  leave  your  raging.  Sir:  for  though  you  should 
roar  like  Tamer  I'm  at  the  Bull,  'twould  do  no  good  with  me. 

Tru.  I  Tamerlin?  I  scorn  him,  as  much  as  you  do,  for 
your  ears.  I'll  have  an  aftion  of  slander  against  you.  Captain ; 
you  shall  not  miscal  me  at  your  pleasure :  remember  you  call'd 
me  Jethro  once  before. 

Jrid.  O  the  Father !  little  did  I  think,  I  wuss,  to  see  you 
ever  with  these  eyes  again. 

Bla.  Pray,  Sir,  hear  me  ;  The  wrong  I  did  you,  when  you 
were  last  here,  came  from  distraftion  onely,  and  not  my  will ; 
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and  therefore  deserves  pardon.  The  business,  if  you  please^  ITI 
relate  truly  to  you;  and  by  what  special  providence  I  escap'd 
the  danger*  they  whiiper. 

Tru,  Well,  Sir,  I'm  not  angry  ;  but  I'U  not  be  call'd  Tarmrlin 
by  any  man, 

Bla.  Upon  my  faith,  Sir,  it  was  an  Antidote;  I  vomited  up 
more  then  any  whale  could  have  done;  things  of  more  colours 
then  twenty  Rhetoricians  were  ever  able  to  invent. 

TV«.     I  shall  teach  my  son — 

Bia.  No,  good  Sir,  I  forgive  him  with  all  my  heart :  but 
for  my  Neece^You  remember,  Sir,  the  Will  my  brother  left; 
you  were  witness  to  it*  For  this  her  disobedience,  the  means 
are  fain  to  me.  Now  if  you  please  to  marry  M.  Rkhard  to  my 
daughter,  Luciah  portion  shall  all  be  hers* 

Tru.  Thank  you  good  Captain  Blade  \  I  thank  you  for 
your  love  heartily:  pray  send  for  'um ;  he  shall  do*t  presently. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  lovej  good  Captain  :  he  shall  do  t, 
he  shall  do't  Caih  his  servant^ 

and  smdi  fir  ^um. 
(What  good  luck  was  this,  that  I  spoke  not  to  the  widow  for 
her  daughter!)  How  do  youj  widow?  you're  melancholy  me- 
thinks ;  you're  melancholy  i'faiih,  that  you  are* 

ff^id.  Well,  I  praise  God,  Sir,  in  better  health  then  I  deserve, 
vile  wretch.     Tm  glad  to  see  our  neighbour  so  recovered* 

Tru.  I,  good  man,  he  has  had  a  dangerous  time  of  it,  that 
he  has,  a  very  dangerous  time:  his  neece  is  a  naughty  wench, 
a  scurvic  girl,  to  repay  him  thus  for  all  his  care  and  trouble:  he 
has  been  a  i^ther  to  her,  Widow,  that  he  has;  to  my  knowledge 
he  has:  Her  father  was  an  honest  man,  Vm  sure  on't, 

If^id,  Was  he  ?  I,  as  ever  trod  upon  Gods  ground,  peace  be 
with  him ;  I,  and  as  loving  a  neighbour  too— 

Tru.  We  have  drunk  our  half  pintes  of  Muscadel  together 
many  a  morning,  that  we  have* 

/r /W.  My  husband  too  was  all  in  all  with  him.  Hei-ho ! 
I  shall  never  forget  how  merry  we  were  when  we  went  with 
him  to  Mortlake  in  the  Easter-holy-days :  and  we  carried  a 
shoulder  of  Mutton  with  us,  and  a  fat  ftg,  and  he  carried  his 
bottle  of  wine  down  with  him ;  I  warrant  you  [he]  lovM  a  cup 
of  wine  as  well  as  his  brother;  in  a  fair  sort,  I  mean. 

Tru,     Ah  widow !  those  days  are  gone :  we  shall  never  see 
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those  days  again.  I  was  a  merry  grig  too  then,  and  would  ha' 
dancM  and  cut  capers :  ha — who  but  I  ?  I  was  as  merry  as  the 
maids. 

Wid.  My  daughter  Tabytha  was  just  four  yeer  old  then, 
come  LamaS'tide, 

Dog.  Captain,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  at  Erebus  by  this 
time :  but  *tis  no  matter ;  'tis  but  an  Epitaph  lost :  hang't,  *twas 
made  ex  temporey  and  so  let  it  pass. 

Bla,     Hadst  thou  made  one  i'faith  ? 

Dog.     Ye%  by  this  light. 

Bla.  I'm  glad  I  did  not  die  then.  O  here  they  come.  She's 
a  good  handsome  wench  ;  'tis  pity  to  cozen  her.  But  who  can 
help  it  ?     Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all. 

A(9:.   3.     Scaen.   7. 

Bladty  IVidoWy  Truman  pater,  Dogrely  Truman  filius,  Lucia. 

Bla.  Welcome,  kinde  Neece ;  you  see  I  live  still :  there 
were  Antidotes  as  well  as  Poisons. 

Wid.  He  has  been  a  loving  Uncle  to  you,  Mistress  Lucia  : 
he  might  have  deserv'd  better  at  your  hands :  you  might  had 
Master  Truman^  I  warrant  you,  had  you  but  held  up  your 
finger  to  him  :  he  would  not  ha'  seen  you  perish,  Mistris  Lucia ; 
I  may  say  I  know  him  so  far.  Speak,  Mistris  Lucia^  speak  for 
your  self,  good  chuck ;  your  Uncle  will  forgive  you :  we'll  all 
speak  for  you :  He  shall  forgive  you,  that  he  shall :  he  knows 
we  have  all  our  faults. 

Dog.  I  understand  the  language  of  her  silence ;  it's  strong 
and  good.  You  bound  your  son,  Sir,  to  an  oath  never  to  see 
nor  hear  her  without  your  commission:  'tis  that  troubles  her 
conscience;   she  has  a  tender  one. 

Tru.  p.     I  bound  'um  ?     Well,  I  absolve  'um  then  ;  what's 

that  to  you.  Sir  ?     I'll  binde  'um  again,  if 't  be  my  pleasure  so  : 

if  not,  a  fig  for  you;  that's  all  I  care.     I  love  to  speak  my 

^  minde  ;  you  must  pardon  me ;  I  ha'  spoke  to  as  good  as  you  i' 

my  days. 

Dog.  D'ye  speak  thus  always  ?  I'll  ha'  you  in  a  Play  if 
you  do. 
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Tru.  p.  Vm  dad  you  arc  so  religious,  Sir ;  did  I  bind  you 
too  to  silence  ?  Go  too,  Sir ;  I  told  you  what  your  may-be« 
would  bring  you  to,  you'll  always  be  wiser  then  your  father : 
Nay»  you  may  speak^  and  your  Minion  too^  if  &he  pleases. 

iif^M,  pulls  ^ff  hif  valL 

Lm,     Docs  any  man  here  accuse  me  of  any  diijig  ? 

Bla,     We,  and  your  conscience  do. 

Lhc-     My  Conscience?    *tis  as  pure  as  Sythian  Chnstal, 
From  any  spot;    I  can  see  through*!  at  pt^sure. 
Whatever  crime  you  mean,  (for  y^t  I  know  not) 
Would  it  were  written  in  my  face. 

Bia*  Thou'dst  be  blacker  then  a  Moor  ff 'twere.  Did  not 
you  consent  with  that  damn'd  Physitian  to  give  me  poyson  ? 

Luc,     There  was  none  given  you,  I  call  God  to  witness  : 
If  such  a  thought  had  slipt  into  my  dream, 
|The  horror  would  have  wak'd  me,  and  I  fear*d 
^Evcr  to  sleep  again*     No;   what  we  did,  Sir, 
Was  but  to  fright  you  with  a  painted  danger  \ 
That  the  just  terror  of  your  own  destruflion 
Might  call  to  your  remembrance  my  dead  father: 
For  sure,  Sir,  you  forgot  him  when  you  thought 
To  match  his  onely  child  with  one  of  these 
Fellowes  that  live  ixttmp&re ;    whose  fortunes 
Are  patch'd  up  like  their  wit  by  several  patrons. 
Should  I  have  married  thus,  (but  I  would  sooner 
Endure  the  shameful  end  which  they  deserve) 
Your  conscious  Ghost  would  start  to  meet  my  ikthers, 
And  look  more  pale  then  death  it  self  hath  made  it, 

D^g.     Let  her  alone,  she'll  call  names  and  fling  ston^  about 


anon. 

woman* 
Tru, 

excuse; 
Tru, 
Tru, 


Alas  poor  soul !    you   may  see  shc*s  not  her  own 

p.     What  a  poor  excuse  she  made  !  a  very  idle  simple 
have  you  never  a  better  for  us  ? 
f.     No,  she  says  true, 
p*     You  wo'nt  bite  off  my  nose?   will  ye,  Sir?   pray 


do  not  bite  off  my  nose,  I  pray,  Sir,  do  not  ? 
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A6k.  3.     Scaen.  8. 

Bladej  Widow^  Truman  pater,  DogreL 
Truman  filius,  Lucia^  Puny. 

Pun.  What  a  bevy  o*  men's  here !  ha !  My  little  Load- 
stone, art  thou  here,  my  little  Diamond  ?  1*11  speak  to  vour 
Uncle  now;   we'll  have  a  Parson  cry  I  Nicholas  presently. 

Luc.     You'r  rude,  Sir :  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Pun.  I,  so  you  said  i'the  garden,  when  I  began  to  gather, 
you  know  what  fruit :  Come  put  on  your  vail,  you'll  blush  else; 
and  look  like  the  pi£hire  of  a  red-rose  i'the  hangings.  Captain, 
Salve^  'tis  done. 

Bla.     Done!    What? 

Pun.     I  have  her,  i'faith. 

Bla.     God  give  you  joy.  Sir. 

Pun.     Nay,  she's  my  own. 

Bla.     I  am  very  glad  oft. 

Pun.  I  scal'd  the  walls,  entered  the  Town,  and  left  a  garison 
there,  I  hope. 

Bla.     I  congratulate  your  Viftory,  Mr.  Puny. 

Pun.  You  shall  goe  to  my  wedding,  with  me  and  this  fair 
Chorus.  I'm  as  nimble  as  a  Lybian  Rabbit :  Come,  you  must 
go,  though  you  be  as  lame  as  a  criple,  that  begs  at  Westminster, 
or  a  Crow  in  a  gutter  without  her  right  leg.  What  d'ye  wonder 
at  ?    I  tell  you,  she's  my  Penelope  now. 

Bla.     May  I  be  so  bold.  Sir,  as  to  ask,  who  'tis  you  mean  ? 

Pun.  'Slid,  canst  thou  not  see  my  meaning  ?  are  your  brains 
in  a  litter  ?  I'm  contrafted  to  your  Neece,  and  have  got  upon 
her — Nay,  never  blush,  we're  as  good  as  married,  my  dear  Agat. 

Bla.     Have  you  then  lien  with  her  ? 

Truman  fil.  Ha  !  No  figures  nor  similitudes,  good  Mr. 
Puny\  be  as  open  and  naked  with  me,  as  you  were  with  her. 

Pun.  As  plain  as  a  Scholars  mourning-cloak.  I  ha'  don't 
i'faith,  but  d'ye  see  ?  We  broke  this  gold  between  us  first, 
and  will  be  married  to  day.  Who's  that  ?  Truman^  ha,  ha ; 
he  looks  like  the  Globe  of  the  World,  now:  look  how  he 
scratcheth  his  poul. 
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Ela,     God  give  jrou  joy,  Sir :  but  she  has  not  a  farthing  portion. 

Pun.     How,  Captain? 

Bla,  Not  m  much  as  will  btiy  ribbands :  all's  mine  own ; 
a  lawful  prize,  i'fafth, 

Tru.  fil.     Oh  monster  of  her  sex ! 

Luc.  Wilt  thou,  vile  man — I  cannot  speak  to  hrm^^ — Witness 
all  these —  tVeep$, 

Bia.  So  'tis  all  forfeited  to  me.  Will  you  try  how  your 
sons  affe^ion  stands  towards  Aureiia? 

Tru*  p»  Come,  Dkk^  the  Captain  has  forgiven  you:  never 
think  of  Lucm;  she's  not  worth  your  thinking  on  5  a  scurvie 
girl  :  ne*er  think  o'hcr  ;  thou  shalt  marry  fair  jtunfia  :  there's 
a  wench,  a  wench  worth  gold  Pfkith* 

Tru.  t     I  can*t  marry. 

Tru.  p.     What  can't  you  do,  Sir  ? 

Tru,  f.     I  can't  marry. 

Tru*  p.  Do  you  know  who  'tis  you  speak  to,  Sir  ?  you 
doVt  sure:  Who  am  I,  pray?  you  can't,  when  I  bid  you. 
Surely  you  know  not  who  'tis  you  speak  to :  you  shall  do't,  or 
ril  know  why  you  shall  not. 

Tru.  f.     I  wo' n't  marry. 

Tru*  p.  Get  you  out  o'  my  sight:  come  within  my  doors 
no  more  ;    not  within  my  doors,  Sir, 

Bia.     Take  heed,  M*   Truman^  what  you  do, 

Tru.  f,     I  wo'n*t  marry. 

Luc*     Pray  hear  me  all — 

B/a.  Come,  M.  Truman^  let's  talk  of  these  things  within : 
come,  Gentlemen . 

If  id,  Hei-ho  !  Til  ne'er  trust  a  wart  o'  the  right  cheek  and 
a  twinkling  eye  again  whilst  I  breathe,  for  Mistress  Lucia* %  sake, 
A  man  would  think,  that  sees  her,  that  butter  would  not  ha* 
melted  in  her  mouth*  Take  heed,  Tabytha ;  the  still  Sow  eats 
up  all  the  draff,  I  see, 

Tru.  p,  I'll  never  acknowledge  him  for  my  son  again :  I  tell 
you,  Captain,  he's  always  thus  \  he's  always  with  his  may-be's 
and  his  wo'nots :  I  can't  abide  these  wo'nots,  not  abide  *um. 

Pun.  Y\\  follow  him  about  the  portion ;  he  sha'  not  think 
to  make  an  Asdrubal  of  me* 

Dsg.     Now  my  plot  works. 

Exeunt  omms  prater  Tru.  fit,  ^  Lucia, 
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A6k.  3.      Scaen.  9. 

Truman  fil.  Lucia  weeping, 

Tru.     How  precious  were  those  tears,  if  they  were  true  ones ! 
How  much  more  worth  then  all  the  Oceans  Jewels ! 
But  they  are  onely  Bilse  and  empty  bubbles; 
Fair  to  the  sight,  but  hollow  as  her  heart: 
There's  nothing,  nothing  in  *um :    he  that  weighs  *um, 
Shall  finde  'um  lighter  then  a  mad  mans  dreams, 
Or  womens  resolutions. 

Luc.     I  never  did  that  fellow  any  wrong. 
Why  should  he  pay  so  dearly  for  the  loss 
Of  my  poor  honour,  as  to  sell  his  soul  for't  ? 

Tru.     O  she  confesses,  now,  sh'has  lost  her  honour. 

Luc.     They  triumph  in  the  ruine  of  us  womien, 
And  wooe  our  beauties  onely,  or  our  dowries ; 
Which  when  they  miss  of,  they  resolve  to  take 
Revenge  of  their  unworthiness  on  us ; 
Stealing  away  all  that  makes  rich  our  dowry, 
And  beauty  fair,  our  Name.     But  'tis  no  matter. 
Since  heaven  and  Truman  know  my  chastity. 
Ha  !    he's  here  still !     How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

Tru.     Well,  well. 

Luc.     You  look  ill. 

Tru.     No,  no,  no. 

Luc.     Indeed  you  do  :    [you]  are  not  well,  I'm  sure. 

Tru.     I  am.    Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.     How,  Sir  !     You  do  not  know  me,  sure. 

Tru.     I  would  I  never  had. 

Luc.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tru.     To  see  thy  face  no  more. 

Luc.     You  said  you  could  not  live  without  the  sight  on't. 

Tru.     It  was  a  good  one  then. 

Luc.     Has  one  day  spoil'd  it  ? 

Tru.     O  yes,  more  then  an  hundred  yeers  of  time, 
Made  as  much  more  by  a  continual  sorrow. 
Could  e'er  ha'  done. 

Luc.     I  do  not  think  my  glass  will  say  so. 
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Tru,    That's 
As  false  as  youj  perhaps;    but  'tis  not  half 
So  brittle.     Dares  your  husband  trust  me  alone 
With  you  so  long? 

Luc.     My  husband  ? 

Tru,     I  cry  you  mercy  j 
The  man  you  sin  withal.     You  scorn  to  use 
Pretences. 

Luc,     Yes,  I  do,  Sir: 
For  she  that  scorns  th'  offence,  needs  no  excuse 
Have  you  so  h"tt!e  confidence  in  that 
Which  you  have  seemM  to  praise  so  oft^  my  Vcrtues? 
Or  did  you  flatter  onely  ?     Sure  you  did  not: 
For  I  remember  I  have  heard  you  swear 
You  spoke  your  thoughts.     Are  Oathes  but  complements? 
^Tis  done  unkindly,  very  unkindly,   Truman  ; 
And  were  \  not  your  selfj  I  should  be  angry. 
Had  a  bright  Angel  come  to  me,  and  said 
That  you  were  false,  I  should  have  sworn  *t  had  ly'd, 
And  thought  that  rather  false  then  you.     Nothing 
Could  ever  move  th*  opinion  of  thy  constancy 
But  thine  own  self;    and  thee  I   must  believe, 

7ru.     And  Fll   believe  my  self  in  what  I  saw. 
I  know  thou  canst  speak  prettily;    but  thy  words 
Are  not  what  Nature  meant  'um,  thy  mindes  ptflure. 
The  Bee  has  left  his  honey  in  thy  tongue, 
But  in  thy  heart  his  sting, 

Luc.     O  do  not  say  so : 
My  heart  is  honest  still,  unless  thou  spoildst  it 
When  It  receiv'd  thee  \n,     'T  had  but  three  corners, 
And  thou  hadst  two,  at  least.     Would  thou  couldst  see 
How  little  room  I've  left  my  self  there  m  it* 

Tru.     Yes ;    for  *tis  crouded  up  with  many  guests ; 
So  many  guests,  that  they  excluded  me: 
And  now  I  freeze  without;    but  never  more, 
Never  will  enter:    'twas  a  Palace  once, 
But  now  'tis  turn'd  a  Dungeon, 

Luc,     Will  you  leave  me  ? 
I  will  not  call  you  hdnls.  nor  unconstant; 
But  sure  you  are  [to]  blame:   you  will  not  find 
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A  woman  that  will  love  you  half  so  well. 

TVw,     I  do  not  mean  to  try. 

Luc,     Yes,  prithee  do. 
But  when  y'have  talk'd,  and  lovM,  and  vow'd,  and  sworn 
A  little  while,  take  heed  of  using  her 
As  you  do  me.     No,  may  your  love  to  her 
Be  such  as  mine  to  you;   it  can't  be  better, 
What  e'er  you  think;   I'm  sure  it  cannot,  Truman. 
May  she  be  worthier  of  your  bed  then  I, 
And  bring  forth  many  little  selves  to  you: 
And  when  the  happie  course  of  divers  yeers 
Makes  you  seem  old  to  all  besides  your  wife, 
May  you  in  the  fair  glass  of  your  blest  issue, 
See  your  own  vouth  again.     But  I  would  have  'um 
True  in  their  loves,  and  kill  no  innocent  maids. 
For  me  it  is  no  matter:    when  I'm  dead. 
My  busie  soul  shall  flutter  still  about  you ; 
'Twill  not  be  else  in  heaven:    it  shall  watch 
Over  your  sleeps,  and  drive  away  all  dreams 
That  flie  not  with  a  soft  and  downy  wing. 
If  any  dangers  threaten,  it  shall  becken. 
And  call  your  spirit  away  till  they  be  past; 
And  be  more  diligent  then  your  Guardian-Angel. 
Onely  sometimes,  when  your  best  leasure  serves, 
(For  I'd  not  trouble  you  more  dead  then  living) 
Bestow  one  thought  on  Lucia^  and  then  sigh. 
And  (if  you  will)  drop  down  a  tear  or  two. 
But  that's  a  task  I'll  not  enjoyn  you  to: 
And  if  you  do't,  spend  not  too  many  on  me; 
One  will  suffice:    then  onely  say.  That  maid 
Deserv'd  more  of  me.     And  again  t'your  business. 
For  my  wrongd  vertue  and  forsaken  truth, 
I  ask  no  more.     So,  dear  False-many  farewel.  Exit. 

Tru.     Farewel  ?    That  word  has  charms  and  poisons  in't ; 
It  makes  my  frighted  soul  start  back  and  tremble. 
'Tis  but  an  aery  word.     D'ye  hear  me,  Lucia? 

Luc,  (within)     Who  calls  r 

Tru,     Farewel,  Lucia^  farewel ;    that's  all :    farewel. 
Repent,  and  meet  me  in  heav'n — 
Why  did  rash  Nature  quarrel  with  her  self, 
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Act.  4.     Sc3en.    i. 

Every  ihiog  ncm  has  left  mc ;  tcais  diansdfci^ 
Tlw  riches  of  roy  rcry  gric^  Ibnake  mre : 
Sorrow,  me  diinks^  shews  nakedly  witliotit  *iim. 
My  tighs  are  spent  too;  and  my  waned  lung^ 
Deny  me  frmh  syppli«:  and  I  aippc^ 
Like  vHne  dttft  metncholy  ^/riZ-cven, 
When  mftcr  many  a  showre  the  heavens  scill  lowre, 
Ai  if  they  thrcarncd  marei    and  the  Hed  Sun 
Leaves  not h log  but  a  doubtful  blush  behinde  litm« 
And  I  c<^uld  wish  my  eternal  night  were  coming 
Did  I   hut  kfiuw  who  'lis  that  makes  me  wish  ill 
Ebk!,  when  my  %ou\  is  ready  for  her  flighty 
And  knows  not  who  it  i§  she  must  forgive, 
A  thou^nd  tight  syspicioni  will  call 
Her  charity  several  ways;    and  I  may  chance 
To  doubt  llicCj  1^  rum  fin.     But  thou  art  abus'd  : 
I  know  not  why;   but  sure  thou  couldst  not  do  it* 
I   I  ear  ihei!|  coiiivin.    When  wc  were  both  girls. 
Thou  woulJ?it  accuse  mc  falsely  to  my  Mistress^ 
And  lauf^h  to  see  my  tears,     I  fear  thee>  cousin  ; 
Hut   ril  not  judge  too  raihly  \    for  I  would  not 
Hnvir  finy  iiuioccnt  wrongM  as  I  have  been. 
Hut   I'm  rcj«)lvM  to  try  her*     She's  now  seeking 
(Hopin^r  thut  all   my  fortunes  now  are  hers) 
For  a  new  omtU  taitend  her.     That  maid  1*11  be* 
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Cloathes  I  have  got  already;   and  my  face 
Grief  has  disguisM :   that  and  my  voice  some  stft 
Will  quickly  alter.     I  have  left  a  Note 
Upon  my  chamber-window,  which  will  keep  'um 
From  all  suspicion  of  my  staying  here. 

A6k.  4,     Scaen.   2. 

Cuttery  Dogrely  Puny^  Lucia. 

Cut.  Hei !  the  Sisters  are  ravisht,  and  we  have  holy  kisses 
enough.  I  shall  be  as  great  among  *um  as — Who*s  there  ? 
What,  your  Spouse,  Puny? 

Dog.     She  looks  like  Niobe  on  the  mountains  top. 

Cut.  That  Niobe^  Dogrely  you  have  us*d  worse  then  Phctbus 
did.  Not  a  dog  looks  melancholy,  but  he's  compar'd  to  Niobe. 
He  beat  a  villanous  Tapster  t'other  day,  to  make  him  look  like 
Niobe. 

Pun.     Why  'faith  that's  pretty  odde,  like  one  o'  mine. 

Luc.  O,  Sir,  had  you  the  vertuous  impudence  to  slander  a 
poor  maid  thus? 

Pun.  Poor  enough  now  indeed.  I  will  not  marry  thee : 
thy  portion  was  a  condition  of  the  Contract.  I'll  sooner  marry 
a  woman  that  sells  Orenges  with  a  face  like  Belinsgate. 

Luc.     I  scorn  thee — I  contracted  to  thee  ? 

Pun.     Wert  not  ?     Answer. 

Luc.     No,  by  heaven. 

Pun.  Bear  witness.  Gentlemen  ;  these  words  are  Carduus 
benedi£fus  to  me. 

Cut.  And  what  will  you  do  now,  feir  Gammer  Lucia^  you 
that  contemn'd  the  Colonel  ?     Will  you  knit  for  your  living  ? 

Dog.     Or  else  weed  gardens  for  six  pence  a  day  and  bread. 

Luc.     This  is  unheard-of  rudeness. 

Pun.  Nay  let  me  ha'  mine  too  ;  I  ha'  got  a  pat  one  for  her. 
Or  else  turn  Apple-woman,  live  in  a  stall,  and  sell  pippins  for 
eight  a  peny. 

Dog.     Or  hither  in  triumph  'twixt  two  panniers  ride. 
And  sell  the  bouls  of  wheat  and  butter  in  Cheapside. 
The  last  is  a  little  too  long :    but  I  imitate  Spencer. 
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Cut,     What  think  yc,  Gcntlemcii?   she'll  make  a   prettf' 
La^ndress, 

Pw^*     A  Landress?   hang  her,  she  looks  like  a  foul  hand- 
kerchcr. 

iaa     Pray  let  me  go  ;  I  ha*  business  requires  me. 

Cut,     What  ?  youVc  to  meet  some  Gentlemen  ?     How  is't  i 
twelve  pence  a  time,  I  warrant,  in  these  cloathes. 

Dsg.     Where  do  you  set  up?     Nay,  we  are  true  strikers.' 
What,  is*t  in  Coven t-garden  ? 

CmL    Or  do  you  renew  the  decay'd  credit  of  Turnhal-strcet  i 

Pmm^     Or  honour  the  MilUbank  at  Westminster. 

D$g,     Or  flee  to  Wapping,  and  engross  the  Sailors. 

Cmi*     Or  Moor-fields,  and  sell  cakes, 

£jf^.     Are  all  barbarous  here  ? 

D9g.     Nay  tell's  ;  we  shall  be  customers. 

Pun.     Enough,  enough  ;  give  her  a  clap  o'  the  breech,  and 
let  her  go. 

Cut,     Well,  ftire  thee  well,  girl  ;  we  shall  fijide  you  at  the™ 
Play-house  i'  the  six-peny-room  sometimes.  I 

D&g,     And  d'ye  hear,  Luda^  Keep  your  self  wholesome: 
your  tub*s  a  terrible  thing. 

Luc.     Unworthy  villains — But  I'm  born  to  wrongs. 
And  must  endure  'um,  Exii^ 

Omn^     Ha,  ha,  ha*  fl 

Cut.     A  pretty  Scene  i'  faith*     Now  for  the  Captain  ;  he'll" 
entertain  us  like  forraign  Princes;    we'll  drink  this  half-yeer 
with  him,  before  we  eat  or  sleep* 

Pun.     ril    drink   like    Gt^g-MagQg   himself,  or  the  Spanish 
Tinker  on  a  holy-day. 

Dog*     There  will  I  whet  my  Lyrick  Muse 
With  Fatern  wine  as  I  do  use. 
Captain  Biatii  cannot  refuse 
To  entertain  us ;    he  caimot  chuse, 
When  we  bring  him  such  good  news, 
As  that  his  ncece  is  gone  to  the  stews. 

Cut,     Leave  your  verses,  DogreL     I  hate  your  vers^  D&grd^ 
till  I  be  drunk.     'Tis  a  glorious  Captain. 

Dog,     As    free  as   Free-town    in    Germany.     Here    comes 
yermyrm. 
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Aft.  4.     Scaen.  3. 

Cutter^  Puny^  Dogrely  Blade. 

Bla.     The  story  says  my  neece  is  run  away.     The  st€  ^ 
not  bad.     Now  will  I  get  the  widow,  turn  off  my  old  rascally 
companions,  and  live  like  an  Emperour. 

Cut.  He  says  he  will  live  like  an  Emperour ;  ha,  ha,  ha, 
brave  Captain. 

Pun.     Invincible  Captain  Priam. 

Omn.     Hei  brave  Captain  ! 

Bla.  What  do  you  mean,  Gentlemen  ?  Are  ye  broke  loose 
from  Bedlam  ?  Ha'  you  no  other  place  to  play  your  tricks  in, 
but  at  my  door  ?  If  you  come  here  as  Mummers,  much  may 
be  done ;  haply  you  may  have  twelve-pence :  or  else  depart ; 
depart,  if  you  be  wise. 

Omn.     Wh^  how  now.  Captain  ! 

Bla.  If  you  be  not  gone  immediately,  I'll  ha'  my  men 
switch  you  ftirther  off — Here  are  saucy  knaves  indeed  with  all 
my  heart —  Ojffirs  to  go  out. 

Cut.     By  this  light  the  Captain's  drunk  without  us. 

Pun.  Prethee,  Captain,  thou  art  as  humorous  as  a  bell- 
rope.     Dost  thou  know  me,  man  ?     I'm  M.  Puny. 

Blade.  Y'  are  a  fool,  an  addle  egge :  there's  nothing  else  but 
cobwebs  i'  your  head  :  The  height  of  all  thy  knowledge  is  to 
find  out  the  quarter  day  against  thy  rents  come  in,  and  thou 
couldst  not  finde  out  that,  if  'twere  not  marke'd  i'  the  Almanack 
with  red  letters.  Yet  you  forsooth,  because  you  see  some 
Gentlemen  and  Poets  of  late,  a  little  extravagant  sometimes  in 
their  similitudes  ;  because  they  make  a  pretty  kinde  of  sound  to 
those  that  mark  'um  not ;  make  that  your  way  of  wit,  and 
never  speak  without  comparisons.  But  never  were  comparisons 
so  odious  as  thine  are.  And  these  two  Rabbit-suckers,  for  a 
quart  of  wine  extol  thee,  and  cry  good  when  thou  speakest  so. 

Pun.  The  Captains  raging  mad  like  a  Baker  when  his  oven 
is  over  heated. 

Bla.     And  that  was  one  of  um — 

Cut.  Come  leave  your  humors,  hang  you,  confound  you, 
pox  take  you.  Captain,  we  come  to  drink  here. 
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Bla,     Mine's  no  blind  Ale-house,  where  you  may  roar  and 

swagger  with  half  a  pipe  of  Tobacco  in  your  mouth* 


Do  you  know  me.  Captain 


? 


t]m 


Cut. 

Bia.  I  would  I  never  had.  Thou  art  one  that  sayest  thou' 
hast  sec-  ^hc  wars,  but  thou  liest  basely  ;  for  if  thou  ever  wast 
Dattlcj  \Vm]  sure  tho[u]  winkest  there.  Thou  art  one  that 
liv'st  like  a  Raven  by  providence  and  rapine  :  one  that  if  thou 
shouldst  chance  to  go  to  bed  sober,  thou  wouldst  put  it  down  in 
thy  Almanack  for  an  unlucky  day  j  sleep  is  not  death*s  image 
with  thee,  unless  thou  beest  dead-drunk, 
D$g.     He  dares  not  abuse  me  thus- 

Cut.     Is't  even  so,  Captain  ?     Has  your  money  exalted  you  ? 
Ehi.     No,  it  has  humbled  me,  and  made  me  know  my  self" 
and  you,  whom  I  shall  study  to  forget  hereafter. 

Dog.     Come,  Captain,  shall  you  and  I  dnnk  hand  to  hand  I 
Bia.     Oh,  you're  his  Lansprizado,  Sirrah,  Tamdle,  ^ 

Dog.     Let  not  thy  wrath  swell  like  the  Adrian  Sea,  ■ 

Bla.     Thou  that  troubles!  thy  self  to  be  a  fool  j   1  will  so 
beat  thee.  Trundle^  that  thou  shalt  hobble  like  one  of  thy  own 
Rhyms*     Therefore,  if  ever  thou  she  west  that  Poetical  face  of 
thine  within  my  doors  again^  lie  use  thee  worse  then  thou  did^t 
me,  when  thou  mad'st  an  Ode  In  commendation  of  me. 
Dog.     Then  break  thine  oaten  reed — 
Bla.     Fare  ye  well  Gentlemen.     I  shall  see  thee  CutUr 
brave  Tapster  shortly  \  it  must  be  so  i*  faith.  Cutter  \  thou  must 
like  Bardolph  I'the  play,  the  spiggot  weild,     Dogrei  shall  make 
and  sell  smal  Pamphlets  i'the  play-house,  or  else  Tobacco,  or 
else  snufFe  Candles.     As  for  Puny^  his  means  will  serve  him  ta« 
be  cheated  of  these  five  or  six  yeers,  ■ 

Cut.  'Tis  very  well  the  times  are  so  alter'd, 
Bia.  Ye  cannot  want  a  living  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  there 
are  Whores,  Bowling-alHcs,  or  Ordinaries  i  especially  such  able 
men  n^  you  are.  There  will  be  wan*  too  shortly  ;  never  quake, 
Cutter  \  here*s  Dogrtl^  when  his  want  has  spun  him  out  a  little 
thinner,  will  serve  you  for  a  pike.  ^ 

Cut.     *Tis  very  well :  pray  God  your  mirth  last,  Captain.     H 
Bh,     When  you're  grown  old,  and  your  fingers  then  only 
nimble  with  the  palsie,  TO  provide  an  Hospital  for  you^ — Stdei 
uhi  fata  fuhtns — Fare  ye  v^ell^  Gallants  j  and  pray  be  merry  : 
Fare  ye  well  heartily,  Exii^ 
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Cut.  Poverty,  the  pox,  an  ill  wife,  and  the  Devil  go  with 
thee,  Captain. 

Pun.  I  vexed  him,  when  I  put  that  jest  upon  him,  like  a 
Baker  when  his  oven's  overheated. 

Dog,  If  I  don't  compose  a  Satyre  shall  make  him  hang  him- 
self may  I  never  write  verse  more. 

Cut.  I  would  beat  him  like  a  Buck,  but  I  shall  be  bound  to 
the  peace  for't,  and  be  affronted  afterward  by  every  one. 

Dog.  No,  no,  no — let  me  see — Besides  my  Satyre  I  have 
another  way — let  me  see — His  brother  traffickt  at  Guiny, 

Cut.     Yes,  but  the  Merchants  there  report  him  dead. 

Dog.     The  more  knaves  they  :  he  lives,  and  I  am  he. 

Cut.     How  ?     How,  Dogrelj  thou  the  Merchant  man  ? 

Dog.     By  this  light,  I  either  am,  or  will  be. 

Cut.  How,  Dogrel !  Though  thou  be  as  thin  and  penetrable 
as  a  spirit,  yet  thou  canst  not  assume  dead  bodies. 

Pun.  Prithee,  Dogrely  hold  thy  peace;  thou  talkest  like 
a  hogs  face. 

Dog.  Deride  not,  Puny :  if  I  be  not  more  like  then  any  of 
your  similitudes,  Fll  be  hang'd  for't. 

Cut.  Thy  face,  indeed,  will  do  exceeding  well  to  represent 
one  risen  from  the  grave. 

Dog.  By  long  conversation  with  the  Captain,  I  know  all  the 
passages  between  him  and  his  brother ;  know  what  his  humour, 
what  his  state  and  fortunes  were,  better  then  himself  did  when 
he  lived. 

Cut.  I,  but  thou'lt  ne'er  aft  him.  Why,  man,  he*' was  a 
thing  more  strange  then  any  monster  in  Africk  where  he  travell'd. 

Pun.     What  was  he,  prithee  ? 

Dog.  I  knew  him  well  enough ;  he  had  lost  his  memory, 
and  therefore  either  writ  down  every  thing,  and  took  his  busi- 
ness with  him  in  a  scroll,  or  else  trusted  it  to  his  man  yohn^ 
whom  he  carried  with  him. 

Cut.  O  I,  that  John  and  he  went  perpetually  together,  like 
the  blinde  man  and  his  dog. 

Pun.  Or  a  Tinker  and  his  trull.  But  d'ye  hear,  gallants, 
let  me  do  apple- ^^Aw :  never  was  such  a  John  as  I'll  be,  not 
John  a  Gaunt  himself,  nor  John  a  Noak. 

Cut.  But  Dogrely  how  wilt  thou  be  made  like  that  Cinque- 
quater  ? 
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Dig*  Why  we  Poets  can  do  any  thing.  First  you  may 
remember  (unless  you  be  like  him)  *tk  seven  yeers  since 
he  went  from  hence;  and  tirne^  you  know,  will  alter  men* 
I  made  an  Ode  upon  that  subjeft  once:  Tim^y  that  dmt  mt^ 
and  maht  ft@  Lent — 

Cut,     Pox  take  your  Ode ;  go  on  i^  your  business,  Dsgr^L 

Dog.  Then  I  and  my  man  Jt^hn  (as  simply  as  he  stands' 
here)  will  swarthy  over  our  faces  as  if  the  Countrey  had  made 
us  so:  for  if  you  remember  my  vcrs^  In  Afruk  they  an  black 
as  c&ais — 

Cut,     The  devil's  i'  thy  verses.     Prithee  on. 

D&g,  Besides,  we^il  be  atttr'd  in  some  strange  habit  of  those 
Countries:  I  know  not  how;  but  you  shall  sec  't  iji  Spt^ds 
Maps, 

Cut, 


] 


Why  now  I  like  thee,  my  little  Ot/fWj  go  about  thy^ 

rphosis.     I'm  for  Ta  by  thai  she*s  taken,  £)^^^/,  melted 


Metamorphc 

like  virgins  wax*  VU  to  her  presently,  and  tell  her  that  the 
vision  appeared  to  me  last,  and  warn'd  mc  to  carry  her  to  S, 
Ant^iins'y  there  will  I  have  a  Priest- 

D&g.     A  Priest,  Cutter  F 

Cut,  A  Minister,  I  mean;  a  holy,  godly ^  zealous  Ministers 
and  shc^ — You  conceive  me,  D&grel — 

Deg,  Well,  let's  be  going  then.  P^ft}\  take  heed  o'  your 
wit  when  you  a<5t  Jt^hrj :  I  shall  beat  my  servant  Jchn^  K  he  be 
witty.       _  I 


1 


Pun,     That's  the  devil;  I  shall  hardly  abstain. 
Cut.     And  D&grely  you  must  make  no  verses,  Dogrel 

be  the  first  thing  your  memory  fails  you  in,  ' 

Pun,     V¥ellj  I'll  follow  you  in  a  pissing- while*  ' 

D^g,     Do  so,  good  yohn.  Exit  Dog.  Cut» 

Pun,     Now  will  I  turn  John^  as  round  as  a  Wedding-ring; 

and  if  that  plot  be  cut  off  by  the  nose — Ha  ?     Here  comes 

sententious  Bias  that  walks  gravely,     I'll  observe  my  young 

Lacmian. 
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Aft-  4-     Scaen,   4, 

Puny,  Truman  Alius. 

Tru.     She's  gone  for  ever.     Peace  be  with  thee,  Luciaj 
Where  ever  thou  art.  -^ 

Pun.     Now  he  begins  his  Epithalamium.  ^ 

Tru,     If  she  be  guilty,  - 

Torgive  her,  heav*n ;  she'll  repent,  Fm  sure : 
For  she  is  soft,  and  melting  as  the  dew. 
That  kisses  ev'rjr  morn  the  trembling  roses ; 
And  howsoe'er  beauty  and  youth  misled  her, 
She  cannot  be,  I  know,  a  stubborn  sinner. 

Pun.     Did  ever  Basket-maker  talk  thus?    to  himself  too, 
like  a  Conjurer  in  a  garden  ? 

Tru.     Ha !     This  is  he,  that  wicked  man. 
That  devil  which  betray'd  her. 

Pun.     O,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  Ojfferi  to  go  out. 

Tru.     Nay  stay, 
For  wert  thou  arm'd  with  thunder  and  my  anger. 
Yet  I  would  bring  thee  back.     Tell  me  what  charms, 
(For  I  will  rip  thy  heart  up  but  I'll  know  it) 
What  witch-craft  didst  thou  use  t'entice  her  thus? 
Never  deny't.     For  hadst  thou  been  more  handsome 
Then  other  mens,  or  thine  own  flattery 
Could  ever  make  thee :    hast  thou  been  as  beautiful. 
And  couldst  have  spoke  as  well  as  she  her  self. 
All  this  were  nothing;  she  would  look  upon  thee. 
But  lust  no  more  then  thine  own  Angel  does. 
No,  thou  didst  use  some  cursed  art  to  tempt  her. 
Some  Philter — 

Pun.     Not  I  by  all — what  d'ye  mean  pray.  Sir? 

Tru,     Why  then  you  ravisht  her,  by  Heav'n  you  ravisht  her : 
Alas,  she's  weak  and  tender,  very  tender. 
And  was  not  able  to  resist  that  strength 
Which  youth  and  furious  lust  did  arm  thee  with. 
'Twas  basely  done,  above  expression  basely. 
And  I  would  presently  revenge  it  fully. 
But  that  my  sword  would  take  from  the  laws  justice. 
And  from  thy  shame. 
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i*»jr.     I  rmvish  her?     By  this  light  I  scom't, 

Trm.     Ytm  did  cfijoj  her  bod j  ?     Did  yo«  not? 

Pun.     I  did  so, 

Trm.     Y<Mi  did?     I  pnthcc  do  not  say  you  did  so  j 
Tius  is  to  biag  of  tlie  vile  a£t  th'ast  done : 
Bill  I  shall  tpoil  your  pride  and  shameful  gtory 
Which  yoitr  base  sin  a&>rds  you. 

Putt.     You   bid   me  tell  you  the  truth,  what  would  you 
ha*fne  do  ? 

Tru,     Do?     I  would  have  thee  fix  thy  adulterous  eye 
Upon  the  ground^  which  thy  cursed  feet  dishonour j 
And  blush  more  red  then  is  the  sin  th'ast  a£ted. 
What  would  I  have  thee  do?     Fd  have  thee  weep, 
Shed  as  true  tean  as  she  docs  for  thy  lault, 
And  sigh  away  thy  body  into  air. 

What  would  I  have  thee  do?     I'd  have  thee  kill  thy  self, 
And  sacrifice  thy  life  to  fier  wrong*d  Soul. 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  do  all  this  for  her, 
For  whom  th'ast  damnM  thy  self? 

Pun,     Wc  were  contraclcd  first  e'er  I  enjoyed  her. 

fru^     Didst  thou  enjoy  her  then  ?     How  durst  thou  do  it 
Why  she  was  mine,  I  tell  thee  she  was  mlnej 
All  the  Seas  wealth  should  not  have  bought  her  from  me. 
While  she  remaio'd  as  spotless  as  my  love; 
And  so  she  did  remain  till  thy  sin  stainM  her. 
I  tell  thee  to  that  hour  she  was  more  innocent 
Then  thou,  false  man,  wert  in  thy  mothers  womb. 
Didst  thou  enjoy  her  r     Either  fetch  bade  tliat  word, 
Say,  nay  1*11  have  thee  swear  thou  didst  not  touch  her, 
Or  by  those  joyes  which  thou  hast  rob'd  me  of, 
rU  kill  thee  strait. 

Pun,     'S[l]id  I  did  not  touch  her.     What  would  you  ha*  mel 
say  ?  would  1  were  JahN  the  Merchants  man  now, 

Tru>     O  Heav'ns !     O  most  unheard  of  villany  I 
Th'  hast  done  a  crime  so  great,  that  there  is  hardly 
Mercy  enough  in  Heav'n  to  pardon  thee. 
Tell  me^  (for  now  I'll  argue  mildly  with  thee) 
Why  should  you  seek  t*  undo  a  harmless  maid  ? 
To  rob  her  of  her  friends,  her  life  perhaps^ 
I'm  sure  her  fame,  which  is  much  dearer  to  her- 
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'Twas  an  inhuman  a£t;  an  a£b  so  barbarous. 
That  Nations  unciviliz'd  would  abhor  it: 
I  dare  say  boldly  she  n[e]v'r  injured  you ; 
For  she  was  gentle  as  the  breath  of  Zephyrus: 
And  if  she  e'er  did  but  begin  a  thought 
Of  wronging  any  man,  she  would  have  wept 
Before  she  thought  it  out. 

Pun.  I  had  rather  be  a  pickl'd-Oister,  then  i'this  case  I 
am  in  now. 

Tru.     Is  Lucia  abus'd  ?  and  I  stand  here 
T'expostulate  with  words  her  injuries? 
Draw,  for  I'll  talk  no  more  with  thee. 

Pun.  D'ye  hear,  Sir — by  Heaven  I  lay  with  her,  but  we 
were  contrafted  first — will  you  be  pleas'd  to  hear  me? 

Tru.     No,  be  gone. 

Pun.  Most  willingly.  Fare  ye  well  heartily,  Sir;  I  wish 
you  a  good  night-cap.  Exit. 

Tru.     The  want  of  sleep  and  diet  has  distempered  me. 
If  I  stay  thus  I  shall  be  quite  distrafted; 
Me  thinks  a  kinde  of  strangeness  seizes  me: 
And  yet  if  I  go  home  I  shall  be  forc'd 
To  marry  with  Aurelia.     Is  it  possible 
There  should  be  women  good,  if  Lucia  be  not  ? 
They  are  not  sure :  She  lookt  as  well  as  any. 
And  spoke  as  well  too. 

A£l:,  4,     Scaen,   5, 

Truman  pater,  Truman  filius.  Blade. 

Tru.  p.  I  tell  you.  Captain,  he's  a  stubborn  boy,  a  self-will'd 
hair-brain'd  boy :  he  has  his  know-nots,  and  his  wo'nots,  and 
his  may-be's,  when  I  speak.  I  have  told  him  of  his  manner  a 
hundred  times;  nay  I  may  say  a  thousand. 

Bla,  Pray  take  my  counsel  for  this  once:  though  I  be  a 
souldier,  yet  I  love  not  to  do  all  things  by  force.  Speak  fairly 
to  him. 

Tru.  p.  Speak  fairly  to  my  son  ?  I'll  see  him  buried,  I'll 
see  his  eyes  out  first. 
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Bh,    I  mcan^  desire  him- 

Trti,  p,     O,  that's  another  matter.     Well,    for   your 
swasion,  FU  do  it;  but  if  ever  I  speak  fair  to  him — 

Bla,  I  know  his  nature's  such,  that  kindness  wiU  sooner 
win  him — Look  you,  he's  here  i'faith^  as  melancholy  as  an  owl 
i'  the  day-time. 

Tru,  p.     O,  arc  you  there,  Jacksauce — 

B/a.     Nay,  remember  what  I  told  you. 

Tru,  p*  Tis  true  indeed*  How  now,  son  Dkk?  you're 
melancholy  still,  I  see, 

Tru,  f,  It  best  becomes  my  fortune,  Sir,  now  you  have  cast 
me  off 

Tru,  p,  I  cast  thee  off?  marry  God  forbid,  Dkk,  How 
dost  do,  Dkk  ?  Thou  lookst  ill,  Dkk^  \n  troth  thou  dost :  I 
must  have  thee  merry- 

Bid,  I  see  all  kindness  is  against  this  dotards  nature,  he  does 
so  overbad  (t, 

Tru,  p.  Wilt  thou  have  a  Physitian,  Dkk  ?  Thou  art  my 
onely  son,  Dkk^  and  1  must  have  a  care  of  thee :  thou  shouldst 
ride  abroad  sometimes,  Dkk^  and  be  merry.  We'll  ha'  a  wife 
too  for  thee,  Dkk^  a  good  wife,  ha —  ^B 

Tru,  fil     I  thank  you.  Sir  j  but  I  know  not —  ^1 

Tru,  p.  I,  now  he's  at  his  know-nots.  I  will  make  you 
leave  those  know-nots,  boy —  ' 

Sia*     Remember  J  M.   Truman^  what  I  told  you.  ■ 

Tru.  p,  'Tis  true  indeed*  Your  father's  old  now,  Duk^ 
you  see,  and  would  fain  see  a  grandchildc;  tis  out  of  love  to 
you,  Dkk^  that  I  perswade  you  to't ;  you  may  be  a  comfort, 
Dkk^  to  your  father  now, 

Trw,  L     You  may  command  me» 

Tru.  p.  Weil  said,  Dkk^  I  sec  thou  lovest  me  now,  Dkk  j 
dost  thou  want  any  money,  Dkk  ?  or  cloathcs  \  or  horses  ? 
You  should  tell  me  what  you  want,  you  shall  have  any  thing — 
here's  the  Captain,  a  hearty  friend  of  yours — where's  your 
Daughter,  Captain  ?  there's  a  wench,  Dkk  !  ha  you  seen  her  f 

Tru,  f.     Yes,  Sir. 

Tru,  p.     And  how  do  you  like  her,  Dkk  ?  speak  freely* 

Tru,  L     I  know  no  cause  why  any  should  dislike  her, 

Tru*  p.  Why  well  said,  Dkk  j  keep  thee  o'  that  minde 
sttU,  and  God  will  bl^  thee. 
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Bla.  Your  fkther  means,  Mr.  Truman^  I  suppose,  how  you 
like  her  for  a  wife. 

Tru.  p.  I  can  tell  my  own  meaning  my  self  I  hope,  Fm 
old  enough  Fm  sure. 

Tru.  f.     You  wrong  her  much,  I  never  shall  deserve  her. 
Alas,  I  am  a  man  so  weak  in  all  things. 
So  lost  both  to  the  world  and  to  my  self; 
That  if  I  lov*d  a  woman  heartily, 
And  woo'd  her  with  all  zealous  passions, 
And  valu'd  her  love  'bove  all  things  else  but  Heaven; 
Yet,  when  I  thought  upon  my  own  unworthiness, 
I  should  my  self  perswade  her  not  to  marry  me. 

Bla.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  esteem  her  worth  your  choise,  she 
shall  be  yours. 

Tru.  p.  Why  what  should  ayle  him.  Captain  ?  He  esteem 
her  ?  Must  he,  forsooth,  or  I  be  Master  pray  ?  Captain  Blade^ 
you  make  him  too  saucy  with  such  talk  ;  never  tell  me.  Captain 
Blade^  I  say  it  makes  him  too  saucy,  I  marry  does  it,  it  does 
i'feith ;  must  he  be  his  own  Carver  ?  Come  no  more  words, 
I'll  have  you  married  presently :  i'faith  law.  Captain,  you  make 
him  too  saucy,  that  you  do,  you  do  i'faith.  Sir ;  I  can't  abide 
when  sons  must  come  to  esteem,  he  esteem  her  with  a  ven- 
geance ? 

Tru.  f.     I  desire  time  onely  to  consider — 

Tru.  p.  I,  why  I  told  you  this;  'tis  such  a  another  wilful, 
hair-braind  Coxcomb,  he's  always  a  considering.  Captain  Blade^ 
I  could  never  keep  him  from  his  considering;  but  I  shall  so 
consider  you — go  get  you  in,  Sir,  I'll  have  it  done  when  I 
please ;  get  you  in,  Sir,  I'll  keep  you  from  considering  hereafter. 

Exeunt. 

Aft.  4.     Scaen.  6. 

Aurelia^  Lucia  disguis'd. 

Aur.     What  did  you  say  your  name  was  ? 

Luc.     Jane^  forsooth. 

Aur.  Well  said,  yane ;  and  as  I  told  you,  Jane^  you  shall 
have  six  pound  a  yeer,  Janey  for  your  wages;  and  then  my 
cloathes  will  serve  you  with  a  little  alteration:  There's  a  gown 
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Gfmj  Coscn*  within  will  almost  fit  you,  jrou're  much  about  her 
height,  you  shall  ha'  that  too,  I  had  a  Cousin  here  was  a 
roorL*^h  thing  god  wot,  'ti^  well  I'm  rid  of  her — ^and  d'ye  hear— 
you  must  be  very  secret  and  latthM  to  your  Mistiis ;  a  waiting 
womans  place,  is  a  place  requires  secrecy, 

Z,»r.     I  shall  iil  deser\*e  your  favour  else, 

Jan  Nay^  I  dare  trust  thee,  Jafte^  thou  lookst  ingenuously: 
didijht  thou  ever  live  at  Court  ?  fl 

Luc.     No  forsooth,  ^ 

Jur*  O,  you  must  learn  the  fashions  of  the  Court:  Fm 
already  contracted  to  one  Mr,  Puny^  though  he  little  thinks  of 
it ;  1  ake  heed  of  speakings  Janfy  you  see  I  trust  you.  And 
when  Tm  marned  to  him  lli  live  at  Court:  He's  a  simple 
thing  God  knows,  but  Fll  have  him  knighted,  and  I  like  him 
the  better  for*t :  A  wise  woman  you  know  will  make  the  best 
use  of  a  foolish  husband*  You  know  how  to  dress  me,  Jam^ 
i'thc  Court  fashion  ? 

Luc.     Yes  forsooth. 

Juf\     And  you  can  lay  me  on  a  Fucus  hansomly  ? 

hic*     I  hope  I  shall  quickly  learn  it. 

/fur.  And  when  you  see  a  friend  with  me,  or  so,  that  I 
would  be  private  with  5  you  can  stay  i'the  next  room,  and  sec 
that  no  hotly  come  in,  to  interrupt  us  ? 

Lui.     I  ^hall  not  be  deficient  in  my  duty. 

Aur.  Well  said.  And  can  you  tell  In  private  such  a 
Gentleman  that  you  heard  me  speak  in  commendation  of  him, 
II nd  that  I  dreamt  of  him  last  night  ?  that  will  be  in  your  way, 
*Jiirtr^  Huch  men  will  be  grateful*  And  say  that  I  was  longing 
t*othcr  day,  for  such  a  jewel  or  such  a  toy  ? 

Lucia  makes,  a  cmrt^sy, 

Luc,  I  hope  you  shall  not  finde  me  wanting  in  any  service 
to  you. 

Auft  I  belccve  thee,  ytrm.  To  morrow  Fll  teach  thee 
more:  I  shall  read  to  you  every  day  a  lesson,  til  I  see  you 
perfefl  in  rhc  science:  'tis  requisite  that  you  have  a  little  of  the 
Fheory  first.  Go  look  out  the  pearle  chain  tn  the  Cabinet 
within ;  and  stay  till  I  come  to  you.  £xst  Jane. 

The  wench  I  see  is  docile,  and  will  learn  \  but  alas  she  must 
have  time^  ^he  has  a  little  [too]  much  City  breeding,  I  scc> 
by  Court Ws  and  forsooth s, 
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Aft,  4,     Scaen,    7, 

Aurelia^  Blade. 

Bla.  How  now  ?  all  alone,  Aurella  ?  you're  eating  soap 
and  ashes  here,  I  warrant  you,  without  so  much  as  saying  grace 
for  'um. 

Aur,     Fd  rather  repent  in  ashes.  Sir,  then  eat  *um. 

Bla.  What  would  you  think  if  I  should  marry  now  this 
very  day? 

Aur.     I  should  think,  Sir,  you'd  repent  to  morrow  for*t. 

Bla.     And  the  widow  too. 

Aur.  The  widow  ?  then  you'll  repent  to  night.  Sir,  I 
believe. 

Bla.  I  woo'd  her  long  ago,  and  now  she  sees  there's  an 
estate  fain  to  me,  faith  she's  content ;  and,  to  save  charges,  is 
willing  to  be  married  to  day  privately. 

Aur.  But  I  hope  you  are  not  so,  Sir :  why  we  shall  have  all 
the  silenc'd  Ministers  humming  and  hawing  thrice  a  week  here  \ 
not  a  dish  o'  meat  but  will  be  longer  a  blessing  then  a  rosting. 
I  shall  never  hear  my  Virginals  when  I  play  upon  'um,  for  her 
daughter  Tahytha\  singing  of  Psalms.  The  first  pious  deed 
will  be,  to  banish  Shakespear  and  Ben,  yohnson  out  of  the  parlour, 
and  to  bring  in  their  rooms  Mar^prelate^  and  Pryns  works. 
You'll  ne'er  endure  't.  Sir.  You  were  wont  to  have  a  Sermon 
once  a  quarter  at  a  good  time ;  you  shall  have  ten  a  day  now. 

Bla.  Let  me  alone  to  deal  with  'um.  If  any  of  her  eating 
talking  tribe  shew  their  ears  here,  I  will  so  use  her  tribe,  that 
they  shall  free  the  Pope,  and  call  me  Antichrist  hereafter :  and 
the  widow,  I'll  warrant  you,  I'll  convert:  I'll  carry  her  to 
Plays,  in  stead  of  Ledlures :  she  shall  see  them,  as  well  as  the 
dancing  o'  the  ropes,  and  the  Puppet-play  of  Nineve.  But  this 
is  not  my  business,  girl :  I  have  an  husband  too  for  you. 

Aur.  I  could  wish  you  would  keep  him.  Sir,  if  you  have 
him;  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  him  my  self. 

Bla.  Come,  'tis  a  man  you'll  like,  I'm  sure ;  I  have  heard 
you  often  commend  him  for  his  parts.    'Tis  young  M.  Truman. 

Aur.  Trumany  Sir  ?  the  melancholy  cross-arm  d  Gentleman 
that  talks  to  trees  and  rivers  as  he  goes  by  'um  ?     We  should 
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m  jJI  d»]r  together  like  p«3itrei  of  mmu  mnd  wife,  with  our 
&ce»  wwMrds  one  anoci»cT|  and  nerer  wpatk*     PIl   ondertake, 
fraoo  <mf   Mafnage-ntglit  he*ll  oodjr  $%h  a  little,  cry  Crvr/ 
I  Fau^  and  then  go  &leq». 

Bh,     Never  fear*t*     Comc^  thou  ihalt  have  biin,  girl:  go 
^cmiiddf  aiid  drsi  four  sclfi  we*U  both  be  ommcd  on  a  day. 
The  htimor  ii  good,  and  ii  saves  charges:  there's  the  widows 
humour  too*  ■ 

/fun     You'll  gtve  me  leame,  Sir —  ™ 

Bia.  No,  no,  no;  prithee  go  dress  thy  self:  by  heaven 
it  muiC  be  a^  t  lay:    tbe  lat^  have  ordatnM  it.  ^ 

Aur,     Be  pleased  to  hear  me,  Sir.  V 

Bia.  I  would  not  hear  thee,  chough  thou  wen  an  angel, 
Vm  as  resolute  as  be  that  writ  the  Resolves.  Come  away^  and 
adorn  thy  iclf.  Exrunt. 

A£l,   4,     Scaen.  8. 


I 


Cuiffff  D<igrf/^  and  Pttnj  disguisM. 

Pttn,  Me  thinks  I  look  now  like  a  two-peny  apple  py^ 
I  know  not  how, 

/)*/.  7*^'»>  What's  your  name,  y^fi  i  I  have  forgot  your 
name,  J^m, 

Pun,  Do  you  mean  the  name  that  was  given  me  at  the 
Font  ? 

Dcg.  Font  ?  Font  ?  I  do  not  remember  that  Font.  Let 
mc  *ce  my  scrolL  (Reads,} 

ThercV  ne'er  a  such  town   in  Africa  as  Font, 
I  do  not  remember  Fonti  fl 

Pun,     Your  memory,  Sir,  's  as  short  as  an  Ephemerides.    ^ 

Ihg,  Did  not  I  warn  you,  Johny  of  such  strange  what-dYe- 
ciifl-umK  f  Hcrc*s  for  that  word,  (Striia.)  I  have  forgot 
what   Wind   'rwas :   for  the  word  I  mean. 

Pun,     Pox  tjikc  you,  D^greij  you  strike  too  hard. 

Cut,  I'hou'dM  aft  well,  I  sec:  we'll  ha*  thee  to  Golden- 
la  nc,  and  there  thou  shah  do  a  King,  or  else  some  God  in  thine 
own  cbathcs, 
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Dog.     When  a  dead  man  from  Orcus  I  retradl, 
Well  may  you  see  that  to  the  life  I  aft. 

Pun.  Did  not  I  warn  you  o'  these  what-d'ye-call-ums  ? 
Taith  we'll  be  even,  Master.  Strikes  him. 

Cut.  Very  well,  John ;  those  be  good  Memorandums  for 
your  Master. 

Dog.  I  should  be  angry  with  thee  for  it,  but  that  I  ha*  quite 
forgot  it. 

Cut.  Let's  see  your  scroll.  (Reads)  Memorandum  for  my 
house :  I  have  a  house  in  Fleetstreet,  with  a  garden  to't.  My 
daughter  is  call'd  Lucia ;  a  handsome  fair  maid  with  red  cheeks, 
black  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  and  a  little  dimple  in  her  chin.  My 
brother's  name  (to  whom  I  left  the  charge  of  my  daughter)  is 
Blade.  (A  most  excellent  Note  indeed.)  What  ha'  we  here  ? 
Memorandums  concerning  my  estate.  What,  they're  all  of  this 
stamp,  are  they  not?  Take  heed,  Dogrel^  the  Captain's  a 
shrewd  fellow ;  he'll  examine  you  more  striftly  then  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  can. 

Dog.  Pish,  if  he  pose  me  in  any  thing,  my  memory's  weak, 
he  knows ;  I  h'  forgot  it  quite. 

Cut.     And  then  your  voice  I  fear ;  and  then — 

Dog.  Pox  take  you,  Cutter ;  a  Casuist  would  not  finde  so 
many  scruples. 

Pun.  The  devil's  in't,  I  shall  never  do  this  part ;  I  know 
not  how  to  speak  and  not  be  witty. 

Cut.  Well,  look  to't,  gallants  ;  if  the  Captain  finde  you  out, 
he'll  abuse  you  most  unmercifully — I'm  now  for  Tabytha. 

Pun.  The  Captain  abuse  me  ?  By  this  day,  I'll  jeer  with 
him  with  my  hands  bound  behinde  me.     Come  away.  Master. 

^^S*     I>  J^f^^y  ^^^  which  way  did  we  come? 

Pun.     Why  this  way.  Master. 

Dog.  Then  that  way  we  must  go.  Is  not  this  my  house  in 
Fleet  street,  John  ?  I  thought  you  had  said  t'had  been  in  Fleet 
street. 

Pun.     Yes,  so  'tis.  Sir. 

Dog.     Truly  I  thought  you  said  so.     Come  away,  John. 
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Cutter^  7ahytha, 

Cut,     And  the  vision  told  nic>  sister  Taiytba^  that  this  same 

kday^  the  twelfth  of  March^  in  the  yeer  of  grace  l64ij  at  this 

Bsime  holy  place,  by  a  holy  man,  we  two,  who  are  both  holy 

vessels,  should  be  joyned  together  in  the  holy  band  of  Mat- 

riniony. 

Teii,     My  mother  wfll  be  angry,  Fm  affeard. 

Cut.  Your  mother  will  rejoycc*  I  would  not  for  a  world 
that  you  should  do  it,  but  that  we  were  commanded  from 
above 5  yea,  I  may  say  commanded:  for,  to  do  thin^  without 
a  divine  warrant,  is  like  unto  the  building  of  a  fire  without 
a  bottom  cake. 

Tak     I  (God  knows)  that  it  is* 

Cut*  Very  well,  sister.  Now  when  my  eyes  were  opened 
in  the  morning,  I  awoke:  for  ft  was  morning-tide,  and  my  eyes 
were  opened ;  and  I  looked  into  my  pockets ;  for  my  breeches 
lay  upon  a  joyn*d  stool  not  far  from  the  beds  side:  and  in  my 
pocketSj  even  made  with  leather^  I  looked  (I  say)  and  found; 
What  did  I  findc  ?  marry  a  License  written  with  ink  and  pen: 
Where  did  I  finde  it?  in  no  other  place,  but  even  In  a  godly 
Catechism  which  I  had  wrapt  and  folded  up  long- ways,  even  in 
that  very  pocket* 

Tah.  1  wou*d  my  mother  knew  it.  But  I'll  not  resist, 
God  willing* 

Ct4t^  There  is  a  godly  Teacher  within,  that  never  was 
defiled  with  the  Cap  and  Surplice,  never  wore  that  gambol 
call'd  the  Hood;  even  he  shall  joyn  our  hands.  Shall  we 
enter,  sister  ? 

Tah,     Brother,  I'll  not  resist- 

AB:.   5.      Scaen.   2. 

Truman  filius,  Aunlia^ 

And  must  we  marry  then  ? 

It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Why  will  you  marry  me  f     What  is  there  in   me 
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Aur. 
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That  may  deserve  your  liking?     I  shall  be 
The  most  ill-favour'd  m[e]lancholy  Bridegroom 
That  ever  took  a  melting  maid  t'his  bed: 
The  faculties  of  my  Soul  are  all  untun'd, 
And  every  glory  of  my  spreading  youth 
Is  turn'd  into  a  strange  and  sudden  winter. 
You  cannot  love  me  sure. 

Aur.     No  by  my  troth,  Sir. 

Tru.     No,  nor  I  you.     Why  should  we  marry  then  ? 
*Twere  a  meer  folly,  were  it  not  Aurelia  ? 

Aur.     Nay,  ask  our  Parents  why.     But,  Sir,  they  say 
*Tis  the  best  marriage  where  like  is  joyned  to  like; 
Now  we  two  are  a  very  even  match; 
For  neither  I  love  you,  nor  you  love  me; 
And  'tis  ten  to  one  but  we  shall  beget 
Children  that  will  love  neither  of  us. 

Tru,     N*y>  '^y  n^y  Soul  I  love  you,  but  alas. 
Not  in  that  way  that  husbands  love  their  wives; 
I  cannot  play,  nor  toy,  nor  kiss,  nor  do 
I  know  not  what:  And  yet  I  was  a  lover. 
As  true  a  lover — 

Aur,     Alack  a  day,  Sir. 

Tru.     'Twas  then  me-thought  the  greatest  happiness 
To  sit  and  talk,  and  look  upon  my  Mistris, 
Or  (if  she  was  not  by)  to  think  upon  her. 
Then  every  morning  next  to  my  devotion. 
And  sometimes  too  (forgive  me  Heav'n)  before  it. 
She  slipt  into  my  fancy,  and  I  took  it 
As  a  good  omen  for  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  pretty  foolish  kind  of  life, 
An  honest  harmless  vanity:  But  now 
The  fairest  face  moves  me  no  more  then  Snow 
Or  Lillies  when  I  see  *um  and  pass  by. 
And  I  as  soon  shall  deeply  fall  in  love 
With  the  fresh  scarlet   of  an  Easterne  cloud. 
As  the  red  lips  and  cheeks  of  any  woman. 
I  do  confess,  Aurelia^  thou  art  fair 
And  very  lovely,  and  (I  think)  good  natur'd. 

Aur,     Faith,  Sir,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  man,  if  they 
be  all  like  you. 
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TVsL     And  pntface  nam^  Jmrwkm^  tdl  me  tnilf , 
Are  anjr  women  txmamiO:  in  ther  vovc^? 
^Can  dicjr  coetrntie  a  whole  wcA  ?  m  moiith  f 
^  And  t>ever  change  thdr  tell  ?    O  tf  chcr  cotiU, 
Tbcjr  would  be  excdkoc  diin^     Naj,  iie*er  disscmbte: 
Are  not  dietr  lufli  mavSj^  tosoleff^ 
And  m  copiinMidipg  as  tbcb  beauties  are  I 
Arc  tbcir  tear*  tnic  and  mUd  when  tbcy  weep? 

Aur.     Sure,  Mr.  Trmmmm^  f&a  haVt  slqic  of  lace; 
If  we  be  mairkd  to  n^fat,  wbat  will 
Ymi  do  for  ilccp? 

Trw,     Why  ?     I>o  not  married  people  use  to  sleq>  ? 

AsiK     Ye%  jes.     Alas  gockd  innocence  1 

Tnt,     They  have  a  scun*y  iiiii«  oPt  if  they  do  not; 
But  wc'U  not  be  as  other  people  are. 
We'll  finde  out  some  new  hansonie  way  of  love, 
Some  kind  of  way  that  few  shM  imitate, 
But  all  admire.     For  'tis  a  sordid  thing 
That  lust  should  dare  t'in&inuate  it  self 
Into  the  marriage-bed.     We'll  get  no  children. 
The  worst  of  men  and  women  can  do  that- 
» Besides  too,  if  our  issue  should  be  female. 
They  would  all  learn  to  flatter  and  dissemble, 
They*d  all  deceive  with  promise  and  vowes 
Some  simple  man,  and  then  turn  false  and  kill  him. 
Would  they  not  do't  Jure  is  a  ? 

4tir>     Our  sex  is  little  beholding  to  you.  Sir;  I  would  your 
'  mother  were  alive  to  hear  you.     But  pray,  Mr,  I'ruman^  what 
shall  we  do  when  we  are  married  I 

Tru.     Why  we*Il  live  lovingly  together: 
Sometimes  we'll  sit  and  talk  of  excellent  things, 
AnA  laugh  at  all  the  nonsence  of  the  world: 
Sometimes  we'll  walk  together  into  the  fields: 
Sometimes  we'll  pray  and  read,  and  sometimes  eat, 
And  sometimes  sleeps  and  then  at  last  we'll  die, 
And  go  to  hcav'n  together.     'Twill  be  dainty, 

Aur.     Wc  may  do  this,  me   thinks,  and  never 
the  busine!»s, 

Tru,     *Tis  true,  wc  might  do  so: 
But  since  our  parents  are  resolved  upon% 
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In  such  a  trifle  let  'urn  have  their  humour. 
My  father  sent  me  here  to  complement, 
And  keep  a  prating  here,  and  play  the  fool: 
I  cannot  do  *t.     What  should  I  do,  Aurelia  ? 
What  do  they  use  to  say? 

Aur.     Sure,  Sir,  you  knew,  when  you  were  a  suitor  to  my 
cousin  Lucia, 

Tru.     I,  but  those  days  are  past,  and  I  have  now 
Forgot  what  manner  of  man  a  lover  is: 
I  was  one  then,  I'm  sure  on't,     O  that  Lucioy 
That  Lucia  was  so  wonderful  a  creature — 
There  was  a  cheek,  a  lip,  a  nose,  an  eye  I 
Did  you  observe  her  eye,  Aurelia? 

Aur.     Yes,  yes.  Sir,  you  were  wont  to  sit  all  day, 
And  look  upon  the  pretty  babies  in  it. 

Trw.     It  was  as  glorious  as  the  eye  of  heav*n, 
Like  the  souls  eye,  dispers'd  througn  ev'ry  thing. 
And  then  her  hands !    her  hands  of  liquid  Ivory  ! 
Did  she  but  touch  her  Lute  (the  pleasing'st  harmony 
Then  upon  earth,  when  she  her  self  was  silent) 
The  subtil  motion  of  her  flying  fingers 
Taught  Musick  a  new  art.  To  take  the  sight 
As  well  as  th'ear, 

Aur.     I,   I,   Sir,   y'had   best   go  look  her  out,  and  marry 
her. 

Trw,     Nay  prithee  be  not  angry,  good  Aurelia  \ 
I  do  not  say  she  is  more  fair  then  thou  art: 
Yet  if  I  did — No,  but  I  will  not  say  so: 
Onely  I  strive  to  cherish  the  remembrance 
Of  one  I  lov'd  so  well.     And,  now  I  think  on't, 
I'll  beg  a  fevour  of  you:  you'll  laugh  at  me, 
I  know,  when  you  have  heard  me :  but  I'll  beg  it : 
Prithee  be  veil'd  as  Lucia  was  of  late; 
Cast  such  a  silken  cloud  upon  thy  beauty 
For  this  one  day:  I'd  fain  marry  you  so. 
'Tis  an  odde  foolish  humour,  I  confess: 
But  love  and  grief  may  be  allow'd  sometimes 
A  little  innocent  folly. 

Aur.     Well,  I'll  obey  your  humour;  pray  walk  in  there; 
I'll  onely  dress  my  self,  and  wait  upon  you. 
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Tru.    And  wc*il  be  married  very  pdiutdy. 
None  but  our  selves,  it  will  be  bek^  jfure&a,  £jrif« 

jtur^  Why  hcte's  a  husband  for  a  wcncb  of  clouts  !  Maj 
I  never  bugh  again,  if  his  company  has  not  made  me  duller 
then  Ale  and  buttcf*d  cakes  wotiM  ha'  done,  I  marry  him  ? 
the  old  men  must  excuse  me.  IMl  sooner  chuse  a  fellow  that 
lit^  hcd-rid^  and  can  do  nothing  si-nights  but  cough.  Well,  if 
I  don't  teach  *um  what  'tis  to  force  a  trench  that  has  wit,  may 
my  husband  beat  me  when  I  have  one^  and  I  sit  still  and  cryt 
[I  Itke  this  Mtry  well — It  shall  be  so,     Jatu^  come  hither,  yofu. 


A£l.   5^     Scsen.   3. 


Aur,  O  June^  that's  well;  little  think  you  what  good's 
towards  you;  'tis  that  you  have  wisht  for,  I  dare  say,  these  five 
yeets;  a  good  handsome  husband.  What  think  you  q{  young 
Truman? 

Luc,     I  think  every  thing 
That  makes  a  man  compleat,  and  his  wife  happie, 
The  richest  glories  of  a  mindc  and  body. 
And  their  not  ill  companion,  Fortune  too, 
Arc  reconcil'd  and  married  all  in  him: 
And  I  commend  the  wisdom  of  your  stars, 
That  joyn  you  two  together, 

Aur,  Nay  faith  thou  shalt  e'en  have  him  thy  self  for  better 
or  woriic.  He's  too  hansome  indeed,  unl^s  he  could  make 
better  use  of  his  beauty;  for  by  my  troth,  wench,  Vm  afraid 
thou*It  finde  thy  pillow  as  good  a  bed-fellow, 

Luc*     I  pray  do  not  mock  your  servant. 

Aur.  Thou  shalt  see,  Jam^  I  do  not;  come  in,  wench, 
and  ril  tell  thee  all  my  plot.  Exmnt* 
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A6k.  5.     Scaen.  4. 

Bladej  Servant, 

Bla.  Well,  Sir,  is  the  Cook  doing  according  to  my  direc- 
tions ? 

Serv,  Yes,  Sir,  he's  very  hard  at  his  business  i*the  kitchin : 
h'  has  been  a  swearing  and  cursing  at  the  scullions  at  least  this 
hour,  Sir. 

Bla.  'Tis  such  an  over-wasted  Coxcomb ;  an  other  wedding 
dinner  would  make  him  a  S.  Laurence :  bid  him  be  sure  the 
Venison  be  well  seasoned. 

Serv,  Troth,  Sir,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him  now,  unless  I  put 
on  the  armor  in  the  hall :  he  had  like  to  have  spitted  me  next 
to  a  goose,  for  saying  that  he  look'd  like  an  ox  that  was  roasted 
whole  at  S.  JamVs  feyre, 

Bla,  You  have  invited  all  the  guests  to  dinner  you 
talk'd  of? 

Serv,     Yes,  Sir, 

Bla,     And  the  widdows  round-headed  kindred? 

Serv,     Yes,  Sir. 

Bla.  They'l  come  i'their  garded  petticoats,  will  they  not  ? 
You  should  have  bid  'um  eat  no  porrige  at  home,  to  seem  more 
mannerly  here  at  dinner.  The  widdow  will  be  angry  at  their 
charges,  but  Til  please  her  at  night.  Go  bid  the  Butler  look  to 
his  plate,  and  not  be  drunk  till  he  sees  it  all  in  again.  Whose 
at  the  door  there  ? 

A(9;.   5.     Scaen.   5. 

Bladey  Dogrgly  and  Puny  disguised, 

Serv.  Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I ;  some  charitable 
beast  come  to  be  drest  here.     Shall  I  call  the  Cook,  Sir  ? 

Dog,  Why  this  is  my  house  here,  John :  ha  !  ha !  little 
thought  I  to  have  seen  my  house  in  Fleet-street  again.  Where's 
my  brother  Blade  ? 

Bla,     They  call  me  Captain  Blade, 
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Dsg.  Is  this  he  Jshn?  Let  me  see  {reads)  A  proper  hxmf 
man,  with  a  whiteish  beard^  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nose  indining 
to  red,  'tis  true.  Save  you  good  brother^  you  did  not  cxpc^  me 
here;  did  you  brother?  Stay  let  mc  sec  how  many  yecra  ago 
is*t  since  we  went  from  home  ? 

Pun^     'Tis  now  just  seven,  Sir, 

D&g,  Seven  !  me  think's  I  was  here  but  yesterday ;  How 
the  what-d'yc-call-'um  runs  I     What  do  ye  call  it  ? 

Pun.     Time,  Sir, 

D$g.  I,  I,  Time,  What  was*t  I  was  saying  ?  O,  I  was 
telling  you  brother,  that  I  had  quite  forgot  you:  was  1  not 
telling  him  so  J&bn  f 

Bia.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  we  are  both  quits  then  j  for  I  have 
forgot  you  too.     Why,  you  were  dead  five  yeers  ago. 

D&g*  Was  I  so  ?  I  ha'  quite  forgot  it.  7^^^,  was  I  dead 
five  yeers  ago  ?     My  memory  failes  me  very  much  of  late. 

Pun^  We  were  worse  then  dead  I'm  surej  we  were  taken 
by  a  barbarous  kind  of  Nation,  and  there  made  slaves  these  five 
yeers*  y&hn  quoth  he  !  I  was  poor  yshn  indeed :  Tm  sure 
they  feci  us  three  whole  yeers  with  nothing  but  Acorns  and 
water :  we  lookt  like  wicker- bottles, 

DQg.     How,  Sirrah  f     Did  your  Master  look  like  a  wicked 
boat-man  }  (strihs  hint)     Nay  I   remember  what  you  said  we  ^ 
lookt  like*     Did  we  look  like  what-d'ye-call-ums  ?  H 

Bh*     Where  did  they  take  you  prisoners? 

D^g.  Nay  ask  Jshn^  he  can  tell  you  I  warrant  you,  'Xwas 
in — tell  him,  John^  where  it  was*  ^^ 

Pun*     In  Guiny,  Sin  ^1 

Bla.     By  what  Country- men  were  you  taken  I 

Dog.  Why  they  were  callM — I  know  not  what  they  call'd 
*uni  'twas  an  odde  kinde  of  name  ;  but  John  can  tell  you. 

Pun.  'Slife^  who  I,  Sir  t  d'ye  thtnk  I  can  remember  all 
things  f 

Dog,  *Tis  In  my  book  hercj  I  remember  well  the  name  of 
any  Country  under  the  Sun» 

Pun.  I  know  their  names,  Sif,  well  enough;  but  I  onely 
tri'd  my  Masters  memory.     They're  calPd  Tartarians. 
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Tartarians,  Sir. 

I,  I,  these  were  the  men. 
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Bla.  How,  John  !  why  all  the  world,  man,  lies  between 
*um :  they  live  up  i*  the  North. 

Pun.     The  North  ? 

Bla.     I,  the  very  North,  John. 

Pun,  That's  true  indeed :  but  these  were  another  nation  of 
the  Tartarians  that  liv'd  bv  us. 

Bla,     Well,  how  escap  d  you,  John^  at  last  ? 

Pun.  Why  'feith.  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  for  I  love  not  to 
tell  a  lye,  the  Kings  daughter  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  for  my 
sake  there  set  us  free.  My  master  has  it  all  in  his  book;  'tis  a 
fine  story. 

Bla.     Strange  !     In  what  ship  did  you  come  back  ? 

Dog.  What  ship  ?  why  'twas  call'd — a  thing  that  swims — 
How  d'ye  call  it? 

Bla.     What  ?  the  Mermaid  ? 

Dog,     No,  no,  no,  let  me  see — 

Bla.     What  ?  was't  the  Triton  ? 

Dog.     No,  no — it  swims,  I  tell  you. 

Bla.     The  Dolphin? 

Dog.     No,  no — I  have  forgot  what  'twas. 

Bla.     What  say  you,  John  ? 

Pun.  (Pox  take  him.)  I,  Sir  ?  O  God,  my  Master,  Sir, 
can  tell  as  well  as  I. 

Bla.     He  says  he  has  forgot. 

Pun.  'Tis  his  pleasure  to  say  so.  Sir :  he  may  say  what  he 
pleases.  (A  plague  upon  him.)  You  can't  conceive  the  misery 
we  have  past,  Sir. 

Bla.  Well,  brother,  I'll  make  bold  to  ask  one  question  more 
of  you.  Where  did  you  leave  your  Will  when  you  went 
away  ? 

Pun.     'SHfe,  now  he's  pos'd  again. 

Dog.  I'll  tell  you  presently,  brother ;  let  me  see.  (Reads.) 
Memorandum  for  my  Will:  Left  to  my  brother  Blade  the 
whole  charge  of  my  estate — hum — ^What  did  you  ask  me, 
brother  ? 

Bla.     In  what  place  you  left  your  Will? 

Dog.  I,  that  was  it  indeed ;  you're  i'  the  right ;  'twas  the 
very  thing  you  askt  me ;  and  yet  see  how  quickly  I  forgot  it. 
My  memory's  short,  alas,  God  help  me. 

Bla.     This  is  no  answer  to  my  question,  yet. 
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D&g^     *Tis  true  indcccL     What  was  your  question^  pray  ? 

Bia,     Where  you  Jeft  your  Will. 

D&g.  Good  lord!  I  had  forgot  you  askt  mc  this;  I  had 
forgot,  r  faithlaw,  that  I  had:  you'll  pardon  my  infirmityj  I 
hope  brother;  for  alas — alas— I  ha*  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say  to  you ;  but  I  was  a  saying  somthing^  I  am  sure* 

Pun,     Did  not  you  know  us,  ff'lii}  prithee  tell's  true, 

Seru.  No,  by  this  light:  why,  you're  grown  as  black  as  the 
chimney-stock* 

Pun.  That*s  the  nature  of  the  Country  where  we  liv*d, 
O  the  stones  that  I  shall  tell  you  !  And  how  does  Nill^  and 
little  bonny  Bess  ?  arc  they  as  merry  grigs  as  e'er  they  were  ? 

Stru,  No ;  Bat^  poor  wench,  is  married  to  a  Chandler ;  but 
she's  true  blue  still,  as  right  as  my  leg,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Difg.  What  is't,  J&hnP  what  was  I  going  to  say,  Jifhn^  to 
my  brother  ? 

Pun,     I  know  not,  Sir  j  was't  not  about  your  daughter  r 

D9g,     I,  I,  tny  daughter — What  d'ye  call  her  f 

Pun,     Lucia  J  Sir. 

D&g.     *Ti&  true  indeed ;  my  daughter  Lucia^  brother 

Bia.  Pray  walk  into  the  parlour;  I'll  come  to  you  pre- 
sently, and  tell  you  all 

D&g.  Well,  y&hn^  put  me  in  minde  o'  my  daughter  Lucia, 
(A  plague  o'  your  Tartarians*) 

Puts.     (And  o'  your  what-d'ye-call  urns.) 

Dsg.     ('Sljfe,  Tartarians.)  Exeunt  D$g.  Pun, 

Bia,  If  these  be  rogues,  they  arc  as  impudent  as  Mounte- 
banks and  Juglers:  and  if  I  hndt  'um  to  be  rogues,  (as  I  see 
nothing  yet  to  the  contrary)  how  I  will  exercise  my  rogues! 
The  tyranny  of  a  new  Beadle  over  a  beggar,  shall  be  nothing  to 
mine*  Come  hither,  fVtil^  what  think  you  of  these  two 
fellows  ? 

SiTv,  'Faith,  Sir^  I  know  not :  but  if  you  think  it  be  not 
tny  old  Master,  Til  beat  'um  worse  then  the  Tartarians  did, 

Bia.  No,  no,  let's  try  'um  first.  Thou  wast  wont  to  be  a 
very  precious  knave,  and  a  great  a^fler  too,  a  very  Rmtus. 
Didst  not  thou  once  a(^  the  Clown  in  Mmidsrus  f  ^ 

SiTV,     No,  Sir ;  but  I  plaid  the  Bear  there.  ^ 

Bia.  The  Bear  ?  why  that's  a  good  part ;  th*art  an  a«5ler 
then,  ril  warrant  thcc.     The  Bear's  a  well-pcnM  part.     And 
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you  remember  my  brothers  humour,  don't  you  ?  They  have 
almost  hit  it. 

SfTv.  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  the  shortness  of  my  Masters 
memory ;  he  would  forget  sometimes  to  pay  me  my  wages  till 
he  was  put  in  minde  on't. 

B/a.  Well  said.  Til  dress  thee  within  in  his  own  chamber; 
and  all  the  servants  shall  acknowledge  you.  But  who  shall  do 
trusty  John? 

Serv.  O,  Raiph  the  Butler,  Sir ;  he's  an  old  aftor.  Sir,  h'has 
plaid  a  King  he  says.  I  have  heard  him  speak  a  Play  ex  tempore 
in  the  Buttry,  Sir. 

Bla.  O  Ralphy  excellent  Ralphs  incomparable  Ralph^  Ralph 
against  the  world  !  Come  away,  William ;  I'll  give  you  in- 
stru<3ions  within.     It  must  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

ExeunU 


A(9;.   5.     Scaen.  6. 

Cutter^  Tahythoy  Boy. 

Cut,     Now,  Mistress  Tabytha  Cutter^  let  me  kiss  thee. 
Tab.     Pray  God  my  mother  be  not  angry. 
Cut.     Think  not  o'  thy  mother,  Spouse ;  I  tell  thee.  Spouse, 
thou  shalt  be  a  mother  thy  self,  within  these  nine  months. 
Come  to  my  bed,  my  dear ;  my  dear  come  to  my  bed : 
For  the  pleasant  pain, 
And  the  loss  with  gain. 

Is  the  loss  of  a  maidenhead. 
Tab.     Is  that  a  Psalm,  brother  husband,  that  you  sing  ? 
Cut,     No,  no,   a  short   daculatory.      Sirrah   boy,  are  the 
things  within  that  I  spoke  ror? 
Boy.     Yes,  Sir. 

Cut.     Go  fetch  'um  in.  Exit  Boy. 

Come,   Tabytha^  let's  be   merry:    Canst  thou   sing    a   catch, 
wench  ?     O  well  said.  Boy  !  Enter  boy  with  a  hat  and  a 

feathery   a    broad   bandy   a 
sword  &f  a  belty  &f  a  periwig. 
Tab.     What  do  you  mean,  brother  husband? 
I  hope  you'll  not  turn  roarer. 
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Cut,  What  ?  do  these  c  loathes  befit  Queen  TQhyth£%  hus- 
band ?  this  hat  with  a  chimny-crown,  and  brims  no  broader 
then  a  moderate  hat-band  ?  Give  me  the  Periwig,  hoy*  What? 
shall  Empress  Tahythah  husband  go  as  if  his  head  were  scalded? 
or  with  the  s^mi  of  a  shirt  for  a  band  I  Shall  1  walk  without 
a  sword^  and  not  dare  to  quarrel  i'  the  streets,  and  thrust 
men  from  the  wall?  Will  the  Fidlcrs  be  here  presently, 
boy  ? 

B^.    Ycs^  Sir.  jB 

Tak     Pish,  I  can't  abide  these  doings.     Are  you  mad  f     0^ 
lord  !  what  will  my  mother  say  f     There  shall  come  no  Fidlers 
here.  ^ 

Cut,     Be  peaceable^  gentle  Tabytha  \  they  will  not  bring  thfl 
Organs  with  'um*     I  say  be  peaceable ;  [t]he  vision  bid  me  do 
thus.     Wilt  thou  resist  the  vision  ?  ^ 

Tak     An'  these  be  your  visions — Little  did  I  think  'twere— fl 
Is  this  your  religion  and  praying  ?     Which  of  all  the  Prophets^ 
wore  such  a  map  about  his  head,  or  such  a  sheet  about  his  neck  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?     I  am  undone,  ^ 

Cut,     What  shale  thou  do?     Why,  thou  shalt  dance,  anfl 
sing)  and  drink,  and  laugh  i  thou  shalt  go  with  thy  brests  open, 
and  thy  hair  bratded;  thou  shalt  put  fine  black  stars  upon  thy 
face,  and   have  great  bobs   for  thy   ears.     Nay»  if  thou  dost 
begin  to  look  rustily,  I'll  have  thee  paint  thy  fece  like  th 
whore  of  Babylon, 

7ab»     O  that  ever  I   was  born  to  see  this  day  ! 

Cut.     What?    dost  thou  weep,  Queen  Did^?     Thou  sha 
have  Sack  to  drive  away  thy  sorrow.     Come  hither,  boy,  fetch 
me  a  quart  of  Canary,     (Exh  bay,)     Thou  shale  see  I'll  be  a 
loving  husband  to  thee.     The  vision,  Tabytha^  bid  me  give  you 
drink:    we  must  obey  these  visions.     Sing,  Tabytha :  Cry 
your  wedding-day  ?  'tis  ominous. 
Come  to  my  bed,  my  dear; 

Come  to  my  bed: 
For  the  pleasant  pain —  Entir  hy  with  win 

O  art  thou  come,  boy — Well  said,  fill  a  brimmer  ^  nay  fulled 
yet,  yet  a  little  fuller.     So,     Here's  to  the  Lady-Spouse;  to  our 
good  sport  to  night,  ^ 

Tak     Drink  it  your  self,  if  you  will;  I'll  not  touch  it  ™ 

Cut,     ^Y  this  handf  thou  shalt  pledge  me,  seeing  the  vision 
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said  so.     Drink,  or  I'll  take  a  Coach  and  carry  thee  to  a  Play  ^' 
immediately. 

Tab.     I  can't  abide —  (She  drinks.) 

Cut.  Why,  this  will  clear  thy  heart,  wench :  Sack,  and  an 
husband,  wench,  are  both  comfortable  things.  Have  at  you 
again. 

Tab.     I'll  pledge  you  no  more,  not  I. 

Cut.  Here,  take  this  glass,  and  take  it  ofF  too,  or  else  I'll 
swear  an  hundred  oathes  in  a  breathing-time.     Here — 

Tab.     Well,  you're  the  strangest  man — 

Cut.  Why  this  is  right  now.  Nav  off  with  it.  So.  But 
the  vision  said  that  whatsoever  we  left  of  this  same  wine, 
would  turn  to  poison  straight.  There,  here's  to  you,  Tabytha^ 
once  again :  'tis  the  visions  will. 

Tab.  What?  must  I  drink  again,  then?  Well,  I'll  not 
resist.  You're  such  another  brother-husband.  (Drinks.) 
There's  a  whole  one  now — 

Come  to  my  bed,  my  dear; 
Come  to  my  bed — 
How  was't?     Twas  a  pretty  one. 

Cut.  O  divine  Tabytha  1  Here  come  the  Fidlers  too. 
Strike  up,  you  rogues. 

Tab.  What  ?  must  we  dance  now  ?  is  not  that  the  fashion  ? 
I  could  have  danc'd  the  Coranto  when  I  was  a  girl.  The 
Coranto's  a  curious  dance. 

Cut.  We'll  dance  out  the  disease  of  the  Tarantula:  but 
first  we'll  have  a  health  to  my  pretty  Tabytha. 

Tab.  I'll  begin't  my  self.  Here,  Duck,  here's  to  all  that 
love  us. 

Cut.  A  health,  you  eternal  scrapers,  sound  a  health.  Brave- 
ly done,  Tabytha :  what  thinkst  thou  now  o'  thy  mother  ? 

Tab.  A  fig  for  my  mother;  I'll  be  a  mother  my  self. 
Come,  Duckling,  shall  we  go  home? 

Cut.  Go  home  ?  the  Bride  and  the  Bridegroom  go  ?  We'll 
dance  home.  Afore  us,  squeakers:  that  way,  and  be  hane'd. 
So.  O  brave  Queen  Tabytha  !  excellent  Empress  Tabytha  ! 
On,  you  rogues.  They  go  out  dancing^  with 

the  musick  before  *um. 
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A(9:.   5.      Scaen.   7. 

Bkdi^  D&grei^  Puny. 

Dog.  I  must  not  be  fob'd  off  thus  about  mjr  daughter:  I 
remember  not  your  excuse;  but  y&hn  can  tell  well  enough, 
I  warrant  you, 

B/a.  I  have  told  you  the  plain  truth :  you'll  not  be  angry, 
I  hope* 

Dog.  I  shall  have  cause  to  be  angry,  I  fear:  Did  not  I 
leave  her  to  his  charge,  John?     Brother,  I  tell  you — 

Bia.     I  must  not  answer,  brother — 

D§g.  I  know  you  put  me  out,  that  I  might  forget  what 
I  said  to  you  before:  remember,  y&hn :  PU  be  as  cunning  as 
you're  crafty :  remember,  y&hn.  How  now  ?  what's  the 
matter  ?  EnUr  servant. 

Strv.  Ho,  my  old  Master's  come;  he's  lighted  now  at  the 
door  with  hrs  man  y^hn :  he's  asking  for  you  |  he  longs  to  see 
you :  my  Master,  my  old  Master. 

Bla.     This  fellow *s  mad. 

Strv.  If  you  wo*n't  believe  me,  go  in  and  see.  Sir:  he's  not 
so  much  alter'd,  but  you'll  quickly  know  him,  I  kiiew  him  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him.     Pray,  Sir,  go  in. 

Exeunt  Blade  and  servants 

Bla,     Why  this  is  strange. 

Pun,  If  this  be  true,  what  course  shall  we  take,  DogreiF 
I  begin  to  shake  like  a  plum-tree-leaf. 

Dpg*     We*ll  shift  some  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 

Pun.     How,  D&gnl?  prithee  how  ? 

D&g.  Let  the  worst  come,  we  can  be  but  whipt,  or  burnt  in 
the  hand,  at  the  most^ 

Pun.  Ho,  our  best  way  will  be  to  hang  our  selves — 'Slife, 
here's  ysbn. 
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A6k.  5.     Scaen.  8. 

Dogre/j  Puny^  J^^^t  ^^0  or  three  servants, 

1  Serv.  Give  me  thy  hand  i'feith,  boy:  is't  possible  that 
thou  shouldst  be  alive  still? 

2  Serv,  Ha  rogue  1  art  thou  come  i 'faith  ?  I  have  a  pottle 
o*  Sack  to  welcome  thee. 

3  Serv.  Why  you'll  not  look  upon  your  poor  friends,  John. 
Give  my  thy  goUs,  John,  How  hast  thou  done  this  great 
while  ? 

John,  I  thank  you  all  heartily  for  your  love;  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart-law.  What  ?  my  old  bed-fellow  Robin  ? 
how  dost  do  ?  when  shall  we  steal  Apricocks  again  ?  d'ye 
remember,  Robin  ? 

2  Serv.  A  murrain  take  you ;  you'll  never  forget  your 
roguery. 

Pun.     A  murrain  take  you  all :  this  was  your  plot,  and  be 
hang'd.     Would  I  were  Puny  the  Wit  again. 
Dog,     Accursed  Fate — 

3  Serv,  Come,  John^  let's  go  to  the  Buttry  and  be  merry : 
Ra/ph  longs  to  see  you,  I'm  sure. 

John.  And  how  does  Ralph  ?  good  honest  Ralph  i  That 
Ralp[hYs  as  honest  a  fellow,  though  I  say  't  my  self;  I  love  him 
with  all  my  heart-law,  that  I  do;  and  there's  no  love  lost, 
I  dare  say  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  my  masters,  will  you  go  in  ?  I'll  prevail 
with  the  Cook  for  a  slice  or  two  of  Beef;  and  we'll  have  a 
cup  of  Stingo,  the  best  in  the  cellar. 

John,  Well  said,  steel  to  the  back  still;  that  was  your 
word,  you  know.  My  master's  coming  in :  go,  I'll  follow  you 
straight. 

I  Serv,     Make  haste,  good  John^  for  I  can't  stay. 

Exeunt  Servants, 

John,  Here's  a  company  of  as  honest  fellows  as  a  man 
would  wish  to  live  i'  the  house  withal ;  all,  no  man  excepted. 

Dog.  Would  I  were  out  of  the  house,  as  honest  as  they  are. 
Here  they  come,  John, 

Pun.     Johny  quoth  he,  with  a  pox. 
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Aft.   5*     Scsen*  9. 

D^grt!^  Puny^  J&hn^  Bladiy  IViiiiam^ 

Bia,     Me  thinks  you're  not  remrnMj  Sir, 

But  born  to  us  aneWj  and  I  could  wish 

My  tongue  were  not  more  niggardly  then  my  heart 

In  giving  you  a  welcom, 

WilL  Thank  you  good  brother.  Truly  we  ha*  past 
through  many  dangers;  my  man  shall  teU  you  all,  I'm  old 
and  crasy,  and  forget  these  things.  {EnUr  IVidmv* 

Bis,  Pox  on*t,  the  Widow*s  come  already  \  keep  'um  here, 
J^hn^  till  I  come  back,     O  are  you  here  sweet-heart  ? 

Wid.     Who  have  you  yonder,  I  pray  ? 

Bla,     Oj  you  should  not  ha'  seen  *um  yet,  they  are  Maskers* 

IVid,     Not  vagrant  players,  I  hope  ? 

Bla.  No,  noj  they  can  oncly  tumble,  and  dance  upon  the 
rope,  you  shall  see  'um  after  dinner.  Let's  away  sweet-heart, 
the  Parson  stays  for  us,  he  has  blown  his  fingers  this  hour*  fl 

{Exiunt  Blade  and  the  Widew^  ™ 

D&g*  I'm  glad  the  Captain's  gone,  now  will  I  sneak  away, 
tike  one  that  has  stolen  a  silver-spoone.  h 

Pun,     I'll  be  your  man  and  follow  you,  H 

IVU.  Wlio  are  these  John  ?  By  your  leave^  Sir ;  would 
you  speak  with  any  here? 

Dng,     The  Captain,  Sin     But  I'll  take  some  other  time  toA 
wait  on  him,  my  occasions  call  me  now,  ™ 

Wii,  Nay^  P^'^y?  Sir^  stay.  Whom  did  you  say  you  would 
speak  withall  f  ^ 

Difg,     The  Captaini  Sir.     But  another  time  will  serve.     IS 
ha*  some  haste  of  business* 

fVilL     Whom  would  he  speak  with,  Jchn  ?     I  forget  stilL 

y&h^     The  Captain  Sir. 

WilL     Captain?     What  Captain  Sir? 

Deg*     Your  brother  I  suppose  he  is. 

iVUL  'Tts  true  indeed,  I  had  forgot  that  my  brother  was  a 
Captain,  1  cry  you  mercy,  Sir,  he'll  be  here  presently.  Are, 
you  an  English-man,  Sir  I 

D&g.     Yes^  Sir. 
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Will.     Where  were  you  born  I  pray? 

Dog,     In  London,  Sir.     I  must  leave  you — 

WilL  In  London?  y*are  an  English-man  then  I  see,  Sir. 
Would  you  have  spoke  with  me  Sir? 

Dog,  No,  with  your  brother,  but  my  business  with  him 
requires  not  haste,  and  therefore —        >y 

Will,  You're  not  in  haste  you  say;  pray  sit  down  then: 
may  I  crave  your  name.  Sir  ? 

Dog,  Mv  name's  not  worth  your  knowled[g]e.  Sir ;  but  my 
mans  name  s  John, 

Pun.  (If  I  be  John  any  more  Til  be  hang'd)  No  my  name's 
Timothy^  Sir, 

Will,  Mr.  John  Timothy  ?  Very  well.  Sir.  You  seem  to 
Be  a  Travellor. 

Dog,  We're  newly  come  out  of  Afirick,  and  therefore  have 
some  business  that  requires  us. 

Will.  Of  AfFirick  ?  Law  you  there  now.  What  Country 
pray  ? 

Dog,     Prater  John^  Coimtry.     Fare  you  well.  Sir,  now. 

Will,  Marry  God  forbid.  What  come  from  Prester  Johny 
and  we  not  drink  a  cup  of  Sack  together  ? 

Dog,  (What  shall  I  do?)  Friend,  shall  I  trouble  you  to 
shew  me  where  your  house  of  office  is  ? 

Will,     You'll  stay  here  Mr. — what's  your  name,  pray? 

Pun,     Timothy^  Sir. 

Will,     Gods  me,  'tis  true  indeed  Mr.  John  Timothy. 

Pun,     I'll  only  make  water,  and  come  to  you. 

Joh,  The  door.  Sir,  is  lockt ;  the  Captain  has  lockt  us  all  in 
here,  if  you'll  be  pleas'd  to  stay,  Sir,  till  he  comes — 

Dog,     (I'd  as  live  stay  to  meet  the  Devil,  or  a  Sargeant.) 

Pun,  (Would  I  were  hid  like  maggot  in  a  pescod ;  we  shall 
be  abused  I  see,  oh,  oh,  oh,) 

Joh,     What  makes  you  quake  so,  Sir? 

Pun,  Nothing,  onely  I  have  an  extream  list  to  make  water : 
'Tis  nothing  else  by  this  light. 

Will,  My  brother  would  not  have  you  gone  it  seems. 
Your  names  Mr.  John  Timothy^  is  it  ? 

Dog,     No,  that's  my  mans  name.    - 

Will,  O,  your  mans  name ;  'tis  true,  'tis  ve[r]y  true  indeed, 
that's  your  man's  name.     You'll  pardon  me.  Sir? 
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Jah. 
Fun, 
Joh. 


,      y^k     Pray,  friend,  do  you  know  the  great  City  calTd  Aster* 
'  vadil,  where  my  name-sake  Pniter^JahnJuc^^^  his  Court  ? 

Pun,     Kaow't  ?     I,  very  well  \    I  have  liv'd  there  a  great 
while,  I  have  cause  to  know't. 

J&k     Ther's  a  brave  Castle  of  three  miles  long* 
run,     I,  and  many  stately  building  too. 

The  noble  mens  houses  are  all  built  of  Marble. 
They  make  indeed  a  glorious  show,     I  ha'  seen  *um. 
It  may  be  so.    But  to  my  knowledg,  friend,  there  is 
[  fio  such  City  there, 

Pun.  It  may  be  the  names  arc  altered  since  I  was  there, 
(Here's  the  Captain,  Til  sneak  behind  the  hangings,) 

Aft.   5.     Scsen*    10. 

D&^re/f  Punyy  William^  T^kn^  Blade^  Wsd&w. 

Bia.     I  like  this  Person  well,  h'  has  made  short  work  on't, 

he  had  appointed  sure  some  mee[t]ing  at  an  Ale-house*  Wel- 
come wife,  welcome  home  now.  But  I  ha*  two  brethren 
which  you  most  know* 

Wid.     Marry,  Heav'ns  foresheild,  Sir. 

Bla,  Brethren  m  God  sweet-heart,  no  otherwise.  Come 
hither  Guiny  brother ;  what  say  you  ? 

IViiL  This  Gentleman,  Brother,  has  stayed  for  you  here; 
pray  use  him  kmdly,  he's  a  Traveller:  where  did  you  say  you 
travell'd,  Sir  I 

Sia.     O  yes  !     How  do  you,  brother  ? 

D&gt     I  your  brother  ?  what  dye  mean  i 

Bla^  Why,  are  not  you  my  brother  Blade  that  was  taken 
captive  by  the  Tartars  f     Ha  I 

Dog^  You're  merrily  disposM,  Sir  :  I  your  brother!  I  taken 
captive  by  the  Tartars  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  understand  not  your 
meaning,  Sir, 

Bla.  What  an  impudent  slave's  this  !  Sirrah  monster, 
didst  not  thou  come  with  thy  man  yohn  ? 

D^g*  I,  my  man  y^hn?  here's  no  such  fellow  here,  you 
see :  how  you're  mistaken.  Sir  !  you  mean  some  other  man. 
This  is  the  strangest  humoun 
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Bla,  Sirrah,  dost  thou  see  this  fist  ?  dost  thou  see  this  foot  ? 
I'll  wear  these  out  upon  thee — 

Dog.  Hold,  prajr  Sir,  hold.  I  remember  now  indeed  that  I 
was  Blade  the  Merchant;  but  I  had  quite  forgot  it.  You 
must  pardon  me ;  ray  memory's  very  weak. 

Bla,  I  like  the  humour.  But  I  must  know,  Sir,  who  you 
are,  now  you  ha*  left  being  my  brother. 

Dog,  Who,  I  ?  don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm  Dogrel  the  Poet, 
and  Puny  was  my  man  John,  Lord  that  you  should  not  know 
me  all  this  while  !  not  know  Poet  Dogrel! 

Why  I  intended  here  this  merry  play. 
To  solemnize  your  nuptial-day. 

Wid,  O  thank  you,  M.  Dogrel '^  Can  you  dance  upon  the 
ropes,  and  tumble?     Truely  I  never  knew  it  before,  not  I. 

Bla.     Where's  that  fool.  Puny?    Is  he  slipt  away? 

Pun,     (He  was  wise  enough  to  do  so,  I'll  warrant  you.) 

Bla.  I  will  beat  him  so,  that  he  shall  not  finde  a  similitude 
for  himself.  As  for  you,  Dogrely  because  you  came  oflF  pretty 
handsomely,  with  the  best  at  the  last,  like  an  Epigram,  I  may 
chance  to  pardon  you ;  but  upon  this  condition,  that  you  make 
no  Epithalamiums  upon  my  marriage. 

Well  said,  With,  bravely  done,  IVilh.  i'  feith     fje  Imlls 
thou  shalt  ha'  two  laces  more  to  thy  Livery,  for      ^^ 
doing  this  so  well.     I  told  thee,  IVill^  what  'twas     ¥' 
to  have  afted  the  Bear  in  Musidorus.    And  Ralph        ^ 
was  a  brave  John  too — 

Dog.  How's  this  ?  I  plainly  see  I'm  an  Ass  then  :  'twas 
this  damn'd  Puny^s  fearfiilness  spoil'd  all. 

Pun.  (A  pox  o*  this  coward  Dogrel:  I  thought  they  were 
not  the  right  ones.) 

Bla.  I  see  my  Players  had  more  wit  then  my  Poet.  Here's 
something  for  you  to  drink.  Go  in  now :  this  is  your  Cue  of 
Exit ;  and  see  all  things  there  in  a  readiness. 

ff^ill.     Nay,  let  the  Master  go  first.     Follow  me,  John, 

Exeunt  frill,  and  Ralph. 

fVid.  What,  husband  ?  Ha'  you  giv'n  'um  any  thing  ? 
Indeed,  Love,  you're  too  lavish. 

Dog.     'Twas  very  wittily  put  off  o'  me,  howsoever. 
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Aa. 


Sc^en, 


1 1. 


Bladij  Widow^  Dcgrel^  Puny^  Cutter^  and  Tahytha^ 
with  Fidltrs  kfin  ^um, 

Bk,     How  now  ?  what  ha'  we  here  ?  another  Puppet-play  ? 

Any  thing  now  but  brothers,  and  I'm  for'um.  Who  I  Cutttr? 
What's  the  matter,  Poet  ?  Come,  what  device  is  this  f  like  one 
o^  yours  I  fl 

Cut,     Stay  at  the  door,  ye  sempiternal  squeakers.     Come,™ 
Queen  o*  feme^ 

Tab.  Lord,  I'm  so  weary  with  dancing  as  passes*  Yonder's 
my  mother*  Oh  mother  !  what  d'ye  think  I  ha'  been  doing 
to  day  ?  |H 

fVid.     Why  what,  childe?  ■ 

Tnk  Nay  nothing :  I  have  onely  been  married  a  little  j  and 
my  husband  and  I  ha'  so  danced  it  since  ! 

Cut^     Brave  Tahytha  still  !     Never  be  angry.  Widow  j  you 
know  where  Marriages  are  made.     How  now.  Captain  ?     If  I 
turn  Tapster  now,  'twill  be  happie  for  you;  for  I  shall  be  rich  ^ 
enough  to  trust  you,  Captain.  fl 

Wid*     *Twas   Gods   will,    I    see,  and   therefore   there's  no^ 
resisting.     But  what  d'ye  mean,  son  ?  I  hope  you'll  not  turn 
swaggerer  ? 

Cut,  'Tis  for  special  reasons,  gentle  mother.  Why  how 
now,  Dogni?  M.  Blade  the  Merchant  looks  as  if  he  were 
broke:    he  has  turn'd  away  his  servant  too, 

Tak  Who  's  that?  M*  Dogrtl  i*  these  Players  clothes? 
Can   M,  Dpgrel  dance  too,  husband  ? 

Bk.     Prithee,  Cutttr^  what  hath  exalted  Tabytha  thus? 

Cut,  What?  this  good  fortune  she  has  got  by  me:  You 
know  what  a  dull  creature  she  was  before  j  her  soul  was  in  her 
body,  like  butter  in  a  hot  cake  ;  now  she's  as  full  of  Spirits  as 
Hell  It  self  My  counsel  and  two  cups  o'  Sack,  have  wrought 
this  miracle. 
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Aft.   5.     Scaen.    12. 

To  theiCy  Truman  Pater,  Truman  Filius,  Lucia  veird. 

Tru.  p.  Well  said  !  You  are  joyn'd  then  now,  mjr  blessing 
orv'  you  both  ;  come  in  to  your  &ther  Blade,  Nay,  daughter 
Aureliay  off  with  your  veil  now.  Ha !  Whom  ha'  you 
married  here? 

Tru.  f.  I  know  not.  Sir.  She  was  Aurelia  when  we  went 
to  Church. 

Bla,  This  is  my  daughters  maid.  Where's  the  wench  ? 
Ho !     Aurelia  ? 

A(9:.   5.     Scaen.    13. 

To  themy  Aurelia. 

Aur.     Here,  Sir. 

Bla,  Here,  Sir  ?  Why  do  you  make  your  husband  lead 
your  maid  in  thus  ? 

Aur,     My  husband.  Sir  ?  what's  that  ? 

Bla.     Why,  huswife  is  not  Mr.   Truman  your  husband  ? 

Aur.     No,  by  my  troth,  Sir,  I  thank  God. 

Tru.  p.  These  are  fine  tricks;  delicate,  dainty  tricks. 
Sirrah,  how  durst  you  Sirrah  ? — and  for  your  minion — marry 
come  up,  marry  a  Chamber-maid?  Well,  Captain,  this  was 
your  plotting.  You  said  indeed  you'd  make  a  tethron  o*  me :  y* 
ha'  don't  indeed ;  I  thank  you.  Captain  Blade^  'tis  well.  Out 
o'  my  sight.  Sir,  with  your  minion  there,  I  say  out  o'  my  sight. 
Ha  !  am  I  fool'd  thus  ?  I  shall  make  some  repent  it,  I  hold  a 
groate  on't. 

Bla.     D'ye  hear,  Mr.  Truman — 

Tru.  p.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  hear ;  and  I  will  not  hear  if  it  please 
me.  Sir  ;  but  some  body  shall  hear  o'  this  Captain.  But, 
Captain,  you're  deceived,  this  is  not  a  lawful  marriage. 

Luc.  rray,  hear  me  all;  for  I  shall  tell  those  things 
That  will  appease  your  wrath,  and  move  your  wonder. 
I've  married  Truman^  and  I  will  enjoy  him, 
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And  he  wffl  love 
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be  wS: 


Far  I  wm  Lmeim^  die  niticii  injtife^d  Lmdm* 

Omt.     Ha! 

Liir.     Tile  halift  of  a  fcmni  I  pot  on. 
That  I  cDt^  fifsde  wi»  *tw3S  I  ixight  to  pardaii. 
For  aD  the  wrcMig^  done  to  me.     I  hmire  fouiMi  if:, 
CoiefL,  yoo  ktioiv  I  hadrc^  and  I  lbfp>c  ^imi. 

>/irr.  '  Then  all  my  ploa  arc  spoil'd.     Pardon  mr,  Cousm: 
And,  Mr.  Trumsm^  know  you  have  a  wife 
That  b  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  thoughts 
Of  djring  Saints  ?     *Twas  I  that  with  the  Tcile 
Decciv'd  jroa  in  the  Prison  ;  it  was  I, 
Who  in  that  vdlc  contrafted  my  self  to  Puny, 
Forgive  mc  both  \  I  do  confess  I've  WTong*d  you. 
But  Heav'n  has  ^een  you  righted. 

7ni.  f,     O  this  blest  hour  ! 
What  shall  I  ^y  ?    I  know  thou  art  all  goodness, 
But  canst  thou  pardon,  Luda^  that  great  sin. 
That  high  and  mighty  sin  which  I  have  done 
In  doubting  of  thy  faith  \     I  fear  thou  canst  not. 

LuCn     I  do  dc^re  no  more  then  that  I  may, 
Deserve  your  better  opinion,  Sir,  hereafter. 
And  uncle  for  your  poyson — 

Bla.     Speak  no  more  of  it, 
I  do  confes*  it,  Neece;    and  shall  most  willingly 
Surrender  up  the  charge  of  your  Estate, 
It  hath  pleas'd  Hcav'n  to  restore  me  mine  own 
By  marriage  with  this  Widow. 

Tru,  p.  Ha^  ha,  ha  1  To  sec  how  things  are  come  about  I 
I  thought  Dick  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  one  that 
he  knew  not.  He  knew  her  well  enough,  I'll  warrant  you. 
How  do  you^  Captain  ?  I  was  somewhat  rash:  Fm  an  old 
I  nan  J  alas* 

Blih     Cutter^  and  M,  Dognl^  you  that  sneak  there; 
YtJuVe  precious  witnesscsp     But  no  more  o'  that* 
You  have  been  to  blame,  Aunlia.     But  *tis  past, 
Wc  want  your  htishiind   here:   Where's  Puny? 

Pun.     (Til   venture  out   amongst  'um,)  Enter  . 

Nay  ne'er  laugh  at  me  ;    I  know  I  look  like  a  door  without 
hingcA*     A  pox  upon  you,  D^grei ;  are  you  there  ? 
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Bla.     What  ?  mjr  son  John  ?  d'ye  know  this  Gentlewoman  ? 

Aur,     D'ye  know  this  piece  of  gold,  Sir,  which  you  broke  ? 

Pun.  Hum  ?  Yes  'faith,  'tis  the  same :  thou  art  my  Cynthioy 
wench,  my  Endymion:  we'll  be  married  presently.  O  for  a 
witty  Parson  to  marry  us  two  Wits  ! 

Dog.  'Slife,  one,  two,  three,  i'faith  four  matches  here  at 
one  time  !  What  accursed  fortune's  this !  there's  three  feasts 
lost :  they'll  dine  all  together. 

Pun.  I  will  not  kiss  thee,  my  little  magazine,  till  I  have 
washt  my  face.     Ha,  M.  Dogrely  hast  thou  got  no  Spouse  too  ? 

Dog.     The  thrice  three  Sisters  are  my  wives. 

Pun.  Well,  because  thou  art  a  Poet,  and  my  Jews-trump 
and  I  are  Wits,  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  at  my  pavilion  always. 

Aur.  You  shall  ha*  wine  and  serge.  D'ye  remember, 
Dogrel? 

Dog.     Thank  you:    but  I'll  ne'er  lye  for  you  again. 

Bla.     Come,  let's  all  in  to  dinner. 


C.  II. 
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The  Epilogue. 


rHe  Play  is  donty  great  Prince^  which  needs  must  ftar^ 
Though  y&u  brought  all  your  fathers  mercies  here^ 
t  may  offend  your  Highness^  and  we^ve  now 
^hree  hours  done  treason  here^  fir  ought  we  know, 
ht  pow*r  your  Grace  can  above  Nature  give ; 
/  can  give  pow*r  to  make  abortives  live, 
n  which  if  our  bold  wishes  should  be  crosty 
Tis  but  the  life  of  one  poor  week  that^s  lost, 
^hough  it  should  fall  beneath  your  present  scorn^ 
t  could  not  die  sooner  then  it  was  born. 
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To  the  Honourable  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental 
Philosophy. 

THe  Author  of  the  following  discourse,  having  since  his 
going  into  France  allowed  me  to  make  it  publick,  I 
thought  I  should  do  it  most  right  by  presenting  it  to  Your 
Considerations;  to  the  end  that  when  it  hath  been  fully 
examin'd  by  You,  and  receiv'd  such  Additions  or  Alterations  as 
You  shall  think  fit,  the  Design  thereof  may  be  promoted  by 
Your  recommending  the  Praftice  of  it  to  the  Nation.     I  am, 

Your  most  humble  Servant^ 

P.  P. 


The  Preface. 

ALL  Knowledge  must  either  be  of  Gody  or  of  his  Creatures^ 
that  isy  of  Nature ;  the  first  is  called  from  the  ObjeSf^ 
Divinity  ;  the  latter^  Natural  Philosophy,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Immediate  or  Mediate  Creatures  ofGody  that 
isy  the  Creatures  of  his  Creature  Man,  Of  this  latter  kind  are 
all  Arts  for  the  use  of  Humane  Life^  which  are  thus  again  divided: 
Some  are  purely  Humane^  or  made  by  Man  aloney  and  as  it  were 
intirely  spun  out  of  himself  without  relation  to  other  Creatures^ 
such  are  Grammar  and  Logick,  to  improve  his  Natural  ^alities 
of  Internal  and  External  speech '^  as  likewise  Rhetorick  and  Poli- 
ticks (or  Law)  to  fulfil  and  exalt  his  Natural  Inclination  to 
Society,  Other  are  mixty  and  are  Mans  Creatures  no  otherwise 
then  by  the  Result  which  he  effects  by  Conjunction  and  Application 
of  the  Creatures  of  God,  Of  these  parts  of  Philosophy  that  which 
treats  of  God  Almighty  [properly  called  Divinity)  which  is  almost 
only  to  be  sought  out  of  his  revealed  willy  and  therefore  requires  only 
the  diligent  and  pious  study  of  that y  and  of  the  best  Interpreters  upon 
it ;  and  that  part  which  I  call  purely  Humaney  depending  solely 
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upon  Memory  and  iVit^  thai  h^  RtaSng  and  Invfnihn^  an  hth 
extellentiy  will  provided  fir  hy  the  Cmstituthn  d[  aur  Univfruiiis. 
But  the  sthrr  two  Ptirti^  the  im^muttm  ini^  ite  Nature  sf  G^s 
Creatures^  and  ihe  Applkatwn  &f  them  tQ  Humane  Uses  (especkllf 
the  latter)  seem  fa  he  very  slenderly  provided  fh\  or  rather  almKt 
tQlully  negle^led^  except  &nely  some  small  asshtamei  to  Phyikk^  and  the 
Mathrmatkks,     And  therefire  the  F&unders  of  our  Colledgei  havi 
taken  ample  care  to  supply  the  Students  with  multitude  e/Bo^h^  and 
to  appoint  Tutors  and  frequent  Exercises^  the  one  to  interpret^  and 
the  other  to  confirm  their  Readings  as  ah§  t&  afford  them  sufficient 
plenty  and  leisure  for  the  opportunities  of  their  prmate  study,  that 
the  Beams  which  they  receive  ky  LeSfsive  may  i^e  doubled  hy  Reflet- 
ti on  s  of  their  own  Wit:  But  towards  the  Observation  and  Appli- 
cation^ as  I  said^  of  the  Creatures  them  selves  ^  they  have  a  Homed  m 
Instruments^    Materials^   or    Cmveniemes*       Partly^   because    the 
necessary  ex  pence  thereof  is  much  greater  ^^  then  of  the  other  j  and 
partly  from  that  idle  and  pernicious  opinion  which  had  long  possest 
the  World,  that  ail  things  to  be  searcht  in  Nature^  had  hetn  already 
found  and  discovered  hy  the  Ancients^  and  that  it  were  a  filly  to 
travel  about  for  that  which  others  had  before  brought  home  to  mj. 
And  the  great  Importer  of  all  Truths  they  took  to  he  Aristotle,  as  if 
{as  Macrobius  speaks  fioliihly    of  Hippocrates)   he  could  neithtr 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  or  as  if  there  had  been  not  only  n&  Lies 
in  him^  but  all  Ffrities.     O  true  Phiksophers  in  one  fence  !  and 
contented  with  a  very  Little!    Not  that  I  would  disparage  the 
admirable  Wit,  and  worthy  labours  of  many  of  the  Ancients^  much 
less  ^y  Aristotle,  the  most  eminent  among  them\  but  it  were  madness 
to  imagine  that  the  Cisterns  of  men  should  afford  us  as  much,  and  as 
wholesome  Waters,  as  the  fountains  of  Nature,     As  we  understand 
she  manners  of  men  by  conversation  among  them^  and  not  by  reading 
t Romances,  the  same  is  our^case  in  the  true  Apprehension  &  yudge- 
^  ment  of  Things*     And  no  man  can  hope  to  make  himself  as  rich  by 
stealing  out  of  others  Truncks^  as  he  might  by  opening  and  digging  of 
new  Aiines^     If  he  conceive  that  all  are  already  exhausted^  let  him 
consider  that  many  laz^Hy  thought  so  hundred  years  ago^   and  yet 
nn^ertheifis  since  that  tim£  whole  Regions  of  Art  have  been  dis- 
covered^ which  the  Ancients  as   little  dreamt  of  as  they   did  of 
America.     There  ii  yet  many  a  Term  Incognita  behind  to  extrcia 
our  diligence,  and  let  us  exercise  it  never  so  much^  wt  shall  leave 
work  enough  too  fir  our  Posterity, 
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T/fii  ihinfiri  htng  laid  d&wn  a$  a  certain  F&undatim^  that  we 
must  n$t  €ontmt  our  nhts  with  that  Inheritance  &f  Kn&wiedge  which   I 
i$  U/t  u$  by  thf  iabmr  and  hunty  §f  our  Amatoriy  but  stek  t&  I 
imprffw  ih&$i  very  grmnds^  and  addt  t$  them  new  and  greater/ 
Purchates ;  it  remains  to  he  cmsidered  by  what  means  we  are  msit 
Hkeiy  t§  attain  the  ends  &f  tMi  vertu&ui  C^vetrnmess^ 

And  certain  iy  the  i^Htary  and  unaifive  C&ntempiatisn  of  Nature^ 
hy  the  m&st  ingenima  Peri&m  /iving^  in  their  mun  private  Studie^ 
can  never  efftil  it.  Our  Reasmirtg  faculty  as  well  as  Fancy^  d^ei 
hut  Dream^  when  it  is  not  guided  by  sensible  ObjeSfs,  IVe  shall 
c^mpmnd  where  Nature  has  divided^  and  divide  where  Nature  has 
csmpeunded^  and  create  nothing  hut  either  Deformed  Mensters^  or  at 
heif  pretty  but  impossible  Mermaids,  *Tis  like  Painting  by  Afem&ry 
and  Imaginaiim  which  can  never  produce  a  Piilure  to  the  Life^ 
Many  Penom  of  admirable  abilities  {if  they  had  been  wisely 
managed  and  profitably  emphyetf)  have  spent  their  wh&le  time  and 
diligeHce  in  commentating  upon  An'&totlcs  Philosophy^  who  could 
^Afm^r  go  beyond  him^  because  their  design  was  only  to  follotv^  not 
^f/t^sfij  or  lay  hold  on^  or  so  much  as  touch  Nature^  because  they  catcht 
*^§Miy  at  the  shadow  tf  her  in  their  own  Brains.  And  therefore  Wi 
tee  that  for  above  a  thorn  and  years  together  nothing  almost  of  Orna- 
ment or  Advantage  was  added  to  the  Uses  of  Humane  Society^ 
€M€ept  only  Guns  and  Printings  whereas  since  the  Industry  of  Men 
keit  ventured  to  ^  abroad^  out  of  Books  and  out  of  Themselves^  and 
ftf  WOf'k  among  Gods  Creatures^  instead  of  Playing  among  their 
OilFSV,  every  age  has  abounded  with  excellent  Inventions^  and  every 
year  perhaps  might  do  so^  if  a  considerable  number  of  select  Persons 
lifer e  set  apart^  and  well  directed^  and  plentifully  provided  for  the 
search  of  tl^em.     But  our  Universities  having  been  founded  in  thosi 


former  times  that  I  complain  of  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  be  defe^ive 

to  this 
ibm  thought  on. 


in  their  Constitution  as 


way  of  Learning^  which  was  not 


For  the  supplying  of  which  Defeif^  it  is  humbly  proposed  to  his 
Sescred  Majesty^  his  most  Honour  able  Parliament^  and  Privy 
Council^  and  to  all  luih  of  his  Subjects  at  are  willing  and  able  to 
eon  tribute  any  thing  totvards  the  advancement  of  real  and  useful 
Leurning^  that  by  their  Authority^  Encouragement ^  Patronage^  and 
Bmtnty^  a  Philosophical  CoUedge  maybe  ereifed^  after  this  ensuing^ 
or  tome  such  like  Model, 
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THat  the  Phitesophical  Collcdge  be  scituated  wii 
twoj  or  (at  farthest)  three  miles  of  Lm/i\jf\n^  arn 
possible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the  side  of  the  Ri 
very  near  it. 

That  the  Revenue  of  this  Colledge  amount  to  four 
pounds  a  year* 

That  the  Company  received  into  it  be  as  follows. 

1.  Twenty  Philosophers  or  Professors,  2*  Sixti 
Scholars,  Servants  to  the  Professors.  3*  A  Chapbii 
Baily  for  the  Revenue,  5,  A  Manciple  or  Purveyoui 
provisions  of  the  House,  6.  Two  Gardeners.  7.  A 
Cook.  8.  An  Under-CooL  9*  A  Butler*  10.  An 
Butlcn  ir.  A  Chirurgeon.  I2,  Two  Lungs,  or  Chj 
Servants,  13,  A  Library-keeper  who  is  likewise  to  be  A] 
cary,  Druggist,  and  Keeper  of  Instruments^  Engines 
14.  An  Officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  Beasts^  Fow 
kept  by  the  Colledge.  1 5.  A  Groom  of  the  Stable*  16.  A 
senger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses  of  the  Col 
17.  Four  old  Women^  to  tend  the  Chambers,  keep  th 
clean ^  and  such  like  services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  Company  be  as 
I.  To  every  Professor,  and  to  the  Chaplain,  one  hundret 
twenty  Pounds*  2*  To  the  sixteen  Scholars  ao^  a  pieci 
for  their  diet,  and  10^  for  their  Entertainment.  3,  T 
Baily  30*  besides  allowance  for  his  Journeys^  4.  To  the 
veyour  or  Manciple  thirty  pounds.  5.  To  each  of  the 
deners  twenty  Pounds.  6*  To  the  Master-Cook  tv 
Pounds.  7.  To  the  Under-Cook  four  Pounds.  8.  Tc 
Butler  ten  Pounds,  9.  To  the  Under-Butler  four  Po 
10.  To  the  Chirurgeon  thirty  Pounds.  11.  To  the  Lib 
Keeper  thirty  Pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  Lungs  t\ 
Pounds,  13.  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Beasts  six  Pounds, 
To  the  Groom  five  Pounds,  15,  To  the  Messenger  tv 
Pounds.  16.  To  the  four  necessary  Women  ten  Po\ 
For  the  Manciples  Table  at  which  all  the  Servants  oi 
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Houie  arc  to  cat,  except  the  Scholars^  one  hundred  sixty 
Poimds,  For  3  Horses  for  the  Service  of  the  Colledge,  thirty 
Pounds, 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  eighty 
five  Pounds.  So  that  there  remains  for  keeping  of  the  House 
and  Gardens,  and  Operatories,  and  Instruments,  and  Animals, 
and  Experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  expences,  seven 
hundred  k  fifteen  Pounds. 

Which  were  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  for  the  great  uses  to 
which  it  IS  designed,  but  that  I  conceive  the  Industry  of  the 
Colledge  will  in  a  short  time  so  enrich  it  self  as  to  get  a  far 
better  StocJc  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  the  work  when 
it  is  once  begun  ;  neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  mens 
libemlity  to  be  despaired  of,  when  it  shall  be  encouraged  by  the 
sight  of  that  publick  benefit  which  wil!  accrue  to  all  Mankind^ 
and  chiefly  to  our  Nation,  by  this  Foundation,  Something 
likewise  will  arise  from  L^es  and  other  Casualties;  that 
nothing  of  which  may  be  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of  the 
Professors,  or  any  other  use  besides  that  of  the  search  of  Nature, 
and  by  it  the  general  good  of  the  world,  and  that  care  may  be 
taken  for  the  certain  performance  of  all  things  ordained  by  the 
Institution^^  as  likewise  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  Company,  it  is  proposed. 

That  some  Person  of  Eminent  Quality^a  Lover  of  solid  Learn- 
ing, and  no  Stranger  in  it,  be  chosen  Chan  eel  I  our  or  President 
of  the  Col  ledge,  and  that  eight  Governours  more,  men  qualified 
in  the  like  manner,  be  joyned  with  him,  two  of  which  shall 
yearly  be  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Col  ledge,  and  receive  an 
exaCl  account  of  all  expences  even  to  the  smallest^  and  of  the 
true  estate  of  their  publick  Treasure^  under  the  hands  and  oaths 
of  the  Professors  Resident, 

Thai  the  choice  of  the  Professors  in  any  vacancy  belong  to 
the  Chancellour  and  the  Governours,  but  that  the  Professors 
(who  arc  Itkeliest  to  know  what  men  of  the  Nation  arc  most 
proper  for  the  duties  of  their  Society)  dirc^l  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  Election. 
And  that  if  any  learned  Person  within  his  Maje'irtcs  Dominions 
discover  or  eminently  improve  any  useful  kind  of  knowledge, 
he  may  upon  that  ground  for  his  reward  and  the  encouragenient 
of  othcni,  be  prefcrr'd>  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any 
body  else. 
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That  the  Govcrnours  have  power  to  rum  out  any  Professor 
who  shall  be  proved  to  be  cither  scandalous  or  unprofitable  to 

the  Society, 

That  the  Colledge  be  built  after  this,  or  some  such  manner: 
That  it  consist  of  three  fair  Quadrangular  Courts,  and  three 
large  grounds,  enclosed  with  good  walls  behind  them*  That 
the  first  Court  be  built  with  a  fair  Cloyster,  and  the  Professors 
Lodgings  or  rather  little  Houses,  four  on  each  side  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  with  little  Gardens  behind 
them^  just  after  the  manner  of  the  Chartreux  beyond  Sea, 
That  the  inside  of  the  Cloyster  be  lined  with  a  Gravel- walk, 
and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  Trees,  and  that  in  the  middle 
there  be  a  Parterre  of  Flowers,  and  a  Fountain. 

That  the  second  Qiiadrangle  just  behind  the  fir>>t,  be  so 
contrived^  as  to  contain  these  parts,  l.  A  ChappeK  2.  A 
Hall  with  two  long  Tables  on  each  side  for  the  Scholars  and 
Officers  of  the  House  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  Pulpit  and  Forms  at 
the  end  for  the  publick  Lefturcs,  3,  A  large  and  pleasant 
Dining-Room  within  the  Hall  for  the  Professors  to  eat  in^  and 
to  hold  their  Assemblies  and  Conferences,  4,  A  publick 
School-house,  5,  A  Library.  6,  A  Gallery  to  walk  in, 
adorned  with  the  Pictures  or  Statues  of  all  the  Inventors  of  any 
thing  useful  to  Humane  Lifej  as  Printing,  Guns,  Jmerka^  ^c, 
and  of  late  in  Anatomy,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  the 
Milky  Veins,  and  such  like  discoveries  in  any  Art,  with  short 
Elogies  under  the  Portraidhires :  As  likewise  the  Figures  of  all 
sorts  of  Creatures,  and  the  stuft  skins  of  as  many  stmngc 
Animals  as  can  be  gotten.  7.  An  Anatomy  Chamber  adorned 
with  Skeletons  and  Anatomical  Pidtures,  and  prepared  with  all 
conveniences  for  Dissedbon,  8,  A  Chamber  for  all  manner  of 
Druggs,  and  Apothecaries  Materials.  9.  A  Mathematical 
Chamber  furnisht  with  all  sorts  of  Mathematical  Instruments, 
being  an  Appendix  to  the  Library,  10,  Lodgings  for  the 
Chapiain,  Chirurgeon,  Library-Keeper  and  Purvey  our,  near  the 
Chappel,  Anatomy  Chamber,  Library  and  HalL 

That  the  third  Court  be  on  one  side  of  these,  very  large, 
but  meanly  built^  being  designed  only  for  use  and  not  for 
beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  contain  the  Kitchin,  But- 
teries, Brew-house,  Bake-house,  Dairy,  Lardry,  Stables,  &c,  and 
especially  great  Laboratories  for  Chymical  Operations,  and 
Lodgings  for  the  Under-servants. 
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That  behind  the  second  Court  be  placed  the  Garden,  con- 
taining all  sorts  of  Plants  that  our  Soil  will  bcar^  and  at  the  end 
m  little  House  of  pleasure,  a  Lodge  for  the  Gardener,  and  a 
Grove  of  Trees  cut  out  mto  Walks* 

That  the  second  enclosed  ground  be  a  Garden,  destined 
only  to  the  iryal  of  all  manner  of  Experiments  concerning 
Pbnts,  as  their  Melioration^  A ccelc ration.  Retardation,  Conser- 
vation^  Composition,  Transmutation,  Coloration,  or  whatsoever 
else  can  be  produced  by  Art  cither  for  use  or  curiosity,  with  a 
Lodge  in  it  for  the  Gardener, 

That  the  third  Ground  be  employed  in  convenient  Recep- 
tacles for  all  sons  of  Creatures  which  the  Professors  shall  judge 
necessary  for  their  more  exaft  search  into  the  nature  of  Animals^ 
and  the  improvement  of  their  Uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  some  place  of  the  Colic dge 
where  it  may  serve  most  for  Ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very 
high  Tower  for  observation  of  Celestial  Bodies,  adorned  with 
all  sorts  of  Dyals  and  such  like  Curiosities  j  and  that  there  be 
veiy  deep  Vaults  made  under  ground,  for  Experiments  most 
proper  to  such  places,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afraid  this  is  too 
much  already  for  the  charity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend 
to  \  and  we  do  not  design  this  after  the  Model  of  S&km&ns 
House  in  my  Lord  Bac^n  (which  is  a  ProjeO  for  Experiments 
that  can  never  be  Experimented)  hut  propose  it  within  such 
bounds  of  Expence  as  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  Build- 
ings of  private  Cilixens, 


Of  ibe  Professors^  Scholars^  Chaplain^  and 
other  OJ^cers. 


THat  of  the  twenty  Professors  four  be  always  travelling 
beyond  Seas^  and  sixteen  always  Resident,  unless  by  per- 
fmbiion  upon  extraordtnary  occasions^  and  every  one  so  absent^ 
I  leaving  a  Deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  Duties* 

That  the  four  Professors  Itinerant  be  assigned  to  the  four 
pans  of  the  Worldi  Eureft^  Asia^  Afrifut^  and  JmtrUa^  there 
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titsce  yeafi  at  lernSL,  luul  to  give  a  coostii 
dl  timgi  dial  bebog  w  the  Leammg^  and  cape 
Esrperiuienrs]  Philosophy  of  xhmc  pam. 

That  the  expence  of  all  Dt^stcbc^  and  aD  B< 
Aaioiab,  Scones,  Metak,  Minmk,  ^c.  and  all  cu 
•oarer,  naitiiral  or  artiftcml,  sent  by  theoi  to  the  ( 
be  drfrayed  otti  of  the  Treamiry,  and  an  additia 
^iliove  the  I2c/)  maile  to  them  as  soon  as  i 
kevetme  ibaU  be  impcoved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad  thcf  shall  take  a 
never  to  write  any  thing  to  the  CoUedge,  but  wi 
dtHg^nt  Examinanon^  they  shall  ^ly  believ^e  to  b 
confess  and  recatit  it  as  soon  as  they  find  thef 
Errour, 

Thar  the  sixteen  Professors  Resident  shall 
study  and  leach  all  sorts  of  NaturaJ,  Experimenti 
to  consist  of  the  Mathematicks,  Mechanicks,  M 
tomy,  Chytntstry,  the  History  of  Animals,  Plar 
ElementiL,  ^c.  AgncuJturc,  Architecture,  Art  M 
g^don.  Gardening ;  The  Mysteries  of  all  Trades, 
mcnt  of  them ;  The  Faftuie  of  all  Merchandize 
Magick  or  Divination  j  and  briefly  all  things  con 
CataJugue  of  Natural  Histories  annexed  to  ~  ' 
OrgfJH&n. 

That  once  a  day  from  EasUr  till  Mkhaih 
week  from  Mkhailmai  to  Easier^  at  the  hours  in  1 
most  convenient  for  Auditors  from  L&nden  acct 
time  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  a  Le£lure  read  in  t 
such  parts  of  Natural  Experimental  Philosophy, 
fessors  shall  agree  on  among  themselves,  and  as  ( 
shall  be  able  to  perform  use^lly  and  honourably. 

That  two  of  the  Professors  by  daily,  weeUy, 
turns  shM  teach  the  publick  Schools  according 
hereafter  prescribed* 

1  hat  all  the  Professors  shall  be  equal  in  all  res 
precedency,  choice  of  Lodging,  and  such  like  priviJ 
shall  belong  to  Seniority  in  the  Collcdge)  and  tha' 
Ma^itcrs  and  Treasurers  by  annual  turns,  which 
for  the  rime  being  shall  take  place  of  all  the  rest^ 
/trhiiri  duarum  Mimarunh 
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That  the  Master  shall  command  all  tKe  Officers  of  the  CoU 
ledge,  appoinc  Assemblies  or  Conferences  upon  occasion,  and 
preside  in  them  with  a  double  voice,  and  in  his  absence  the 
Treasurer,  whose  business  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys 
by  the  Masters  order  in  writing,  (if  it  be  an  extraordinary) 
alter  consent  of  the  other  Professors* 

That  all  the  Professors  shall  sup  together  in  the  Parlour 
within  the  Hall  every  night,  and  shall  dine  there  twice  a  week 
(to  wit  Sundayi  and  Thundays)  at  two  round  Tables  for  the 
convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most  part  of 
such  matters  as  may  improve  their  Studies  and  Professions,  and 
to  keep  them  from  Jailing  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  two  Arbim  Menmrum^  who  may  likewise  com- 
mand any  of  the  Servant-Scholars  to  read  to  them  what  he  shall 
think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at  table:  That  it  shall  belong  likewise 
to  the  said  Arhitri  Mimarum  only,  to  invite  Strangers,  which 
ibey  shall  rarely  do,  unless  they  be  men  of  Learning  or  great 
PiftSf  and  shall  not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table, 
nothing  being  more  vain  and  unfruitful  then  numerous  Meet- 
ings of  Acquaintance* 

That  the  Professon  Resident  shall  allow  the  CoUcdge 
twenty  Pounds  a  year  for  their  Diet,  whether  they  continue 
there  al]  the  time  or  not. 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  an  Assembly  or  Con- 
ference concerning  the  Affairs  of  the  CoUedge  and  the  progress 
of  their  Experimental  Philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  conceives  to 
be  of  consequence,  he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  Assembly  to 
be  examined,  experimented,  approved  or  reje^ed* 

That  if  any  one  be  Author  of  an  Invention  that  may  bring 
in  profit,  the  third  part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  Inventor,  ana  ^ 
the  two  other  to  the  Society  ^  and  besides  if  the  thing  be  very 
considerable,  his  Statue  or  Picture  with  an  Elogy  mider  it,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  Gatlery,  and  made  a  Denison  of  that  Corpo* 
ration  of  famous  Men, 

That  all  the  Professors  shall  be  always  assigned  to  some 
particular  Inquisition  (besides  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
Studies)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  account  to  the  Assembly, 
so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some  operation 
or  other  n^de  in  all  the  Arts^  as  Chymistry,  Anatomy,  Me- 
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chanicks,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  Cotledge  shall  furnish  for 
the  charge  of  the  operation. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  Register  under  lock  and  key,  and 
not  to  be  seen  but  by  the  Professors,  of  all  the  Experimefics 
that  succeed,  signed  by  the  persons  who  made  the  tryalL 

That  the  popular  and  received  Errours  in  Experimental 
Philosophy  (with  which,  like  Weeds  in  a  neglefted  Garden  it  is 
now  almost  all  overgrown)  shall  be  evinced  by  tryal^  and  taken 
notice  of  In  the  publick  Le<5tureSj  that  they  may  no  longer 
abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by  consequence  or 
similitude- 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  full  settlement  of  the 
Foundation)  the  CoUedgc  shall  give  an  account  tn  Print^  tn 
proper  and  ancient  Latine,  of  the  fruits  of  their  triennial 
Industry, 

That  every  Professor  Resident  shall  have  his  Scholar  to 
wait  upon  him  in  his  Chamber  and  at  Table,  whom  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  breed  up  in  Natural  Philosophyj  and  render 
an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  Assembly,  from  whose 
Elc^ton  he  received  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it> 
both  for  the  care  of  his  Education,  and  the  just  and  civil  usag? 
of  him. 

That  the  Scholar  shall  understand  Latine  very  well,  and  be 
moderately  initiated  in  the  Greek  before  he  be  capable  of  being 
chosen  into  the  Service,  and  that  he  shall  not  remain  in  it 
above  seven   years. 

That  his  Lodging  shall  be  with  the  Professor  whom  he 
serves. 

That  no  Professor  shall  be  a  married  man,  or  a  Divine,  or 
Lawyer  in  practice,  only  Physick  he  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe, because  the  study  of  that  Art  is  a  great  part  of  the  duty 
of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not 
suffer  him  to  lose  much  time  in  mercenary  praflice. 

That  the  Professors  shall  in  the  Col  ledge  wear  the  habit  of 
ordinary  Masters  of  Art  in  the  Universities,  or  of  Dodtors,  if 
any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  ^n  inviolable  and  exemplary  friend- 
ship with  one  another,  and  that  the  Assembly  shall  lay  a  con- 
siderable pecuniary  mulft  upon  any  one  who  shall  be  proved  to 
have  entered  so  far  intn  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil  Language  to 
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his  Brother- Professor  \  and  that  the  p<:rsevcrance  in  any  enmity 
lAall  be  punishM  by  the  Governours  with  expulsion. 

That  the  Chsipiatn  shall  eat  at  the  Masters  Table,  (paying 

his  twenty  poiinds  a  year  as  the  others  do)  and  that  he  shall 

read  Prayers  once  a  day  at  least,  a  little  before  Supper-time  5 

that  he  shall  preach  m  the  Chappel  every  Sunday  Morning,  and 

Catechize  in  the  After-noon  the  Scholars  and  the  School-boys; 

t  he  shall  every  tnoncth  administer  the    Holy   Sacrament  j 

at  be  shall  not  trouble  himself  and   his   Auditors  vtrith  the 

Cointroven&ies  of  Divinity,  but  only  teach  Gcxl  in  his  just  Com- 

^^mwdmentSi  and  in  his  wonderful  Works. 

^■"T^HaC  the  School  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain  about  two 
^H  X      hundred  Boys. 

^M  That  it  be  divided  into  four  Classes,  not  as  others  arc  ordi- 
^■Harily  into  six  or  seven,  because  we  suppose  that  the  Children 
j^icnt  hither  to  be  initiated  in  Things  as  well  as  Words,  ought 
CO  have  past  the  two  or  three  Arst,  and  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already  wep]l  advanced  in  the 
Latine  Grammar,  and  some  Authors, 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich^  shall  pay  any  thing  for 
their  teaching;  and  ehat  if  any  Profe^or  shall  be  convi^ed  to 
have  taken  any  money  in  consideration  of  his  pains  in  the 
School,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominie  by  the  Governours  j 
but  if  my  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their 
Sons  much  better  Proficients  in  Learning  here,  then  Boys  of 
the  same  age  commonly  are  at  other  Schools,  shall  not  think  fit 
to  receive  an  obligation  of  so  near  concernment  without  return- 
ing some  marks  of  acknowledgement,  they  may,  l(  they  please 
(for  nothing  is  to  be  demanded)  bestow  some  tlttJe  rarity  or 
curiosity  upon  the  Society  in  recompence  of  their  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  lois  which 
Children  make  of  their  time  at  most  Schools,  employing,  or 
rather  casting  away  six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words 
only,  and  that  t«}o  very  imperfectly  : 

That  a  Method  be  here  rstablished  for  the  infusing  Know- 
ledge and  Language  at  the  §ame  time  into  theiti ;  and  that  this 
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may  be  their  Apprenticeship  In  Natural  Philosopll 
conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  up  in  ^ 
pieces  of  Authors,  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  Natun 
may  be  understood  with  as  much  ease  and  pleasui 
which  are  commonly  taughi;  Such  are  in  Latine  P 
CQlumtlla^  Pliny^  part  of  Cehm^  and  of  Seneca^  Cicers 
tkne^  de  Natur^  Denrum^  and  several  scattered  piec 
G^srgich^  GrptiuSy  Ne[m\g$iQnus^  Manilim  j  and  becaui 
ts  we  want  good  Poets  (I  mean  we  have  but  few) 
purposely  treated  of  solid  and  learned,  that  is,  Natui 
(the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  of  the  ' 
feeding  it  cither  with  the  follies  of  Love,  or  with  th( 
gods  and  Heroes)  we  conceive  that  one  Book  ought  1 
piled  of  all  the  scattered  little  parcels  among  the  an. 
that  might  serve  for  the  advancement  of  Natural  & 
which  would  make  no  small  or  unuseful  or  unpleasant 
To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rh 
CiarQ^  and  the  Institutions  of  ^intiiian  j  and  fc 
moedians,  from  whom  almost  all  that  necessary  part  c 
discourse,  and  al!  the  most  intimate  proprieties  of  the 
are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  Boys  may  be  made  \ 
them,  as  a  part  of  their  Recreation  and  not  of  their  t 
a  moneth,  or  at  least  once  in  two,  they  aft  one  i 
Comoedi^,  and  afterwards  (the  most  advanced)  some 
his  J  and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  best  ex< 
can  be  enjoynedj  and  most  mnocent  ploisures  th 
allowed.  As  for  the  Greek  Authors,  they  may  studj 
Oppianui  (whom  Scaitger  does  not  doubt  to  prefer  ab 
himself,  and  place  next  to  his  adored  Firgil)  Jrhm 
of  Animals,  and  other  parts,  Theophrasim  and  Di 
Plants,  and  a  Coll  eft  ion  made  out  of  several  both 
other  Grecian  Writers*  For  tlie  Morals  and  Rbetori 
may  suffice,  or  Hirmiigenii  and  Longinus  he  added  for 
with  the  History  of  Animals  they  should  be  shewet 
as  a  Divertisement,  and  made  to  know  the  Figures  aj 
of  those  Creatures  which  are  not  common  among  u% 
them  at  the  same  time  of  those  Errours  which  are 
admitted  concerning  many;  The  same  Method  shoi 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  Plants;  and  to  th 
added  a  little  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Geography 
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funding  of  the  Globes^  and  the  Principles  of  Geometry  and 
Astronomy,  They  should  likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latine 
&nd  English^  as  che  Romans  did  in  Greek  and  Latine ;  and  in 
sU  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiar ity,  encouragement 
and  emulation,  then  driven  by  severity,  punishment,  and  terrour* 
Upon  Festivals  and  p  lav  times  they  should  exercise  themselves 
in  the  Fields  by  ridings  feapingj  fencing,  mustering  and  training 
after  the  manner  of  SouldierSj  l^c,  and  to  prevent  all  dangers 
and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  Scholars 
with  them  to  be  as  witnesses  and  dire£tors  of  their  actions  ;  In 
foul  weather  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn  to  dance, 
tJiat  j%  lo  learn  just  so  much  (for  all  beyond  is  superfluous,  if 
not  worse)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful  comportment  of  their 
bodies^ 

Upon  Sunday i^  and   all  days  of  Devotion,  they  are  to  be 
a  pan  of  the  Chaplains  Province* 

That  for  all  these  ends  the  Colledge  so  order  it,  as  tliat 
there  may  be  some  convenient  &  pleasant  Houses  thereabouts, 
kept  by  religious,  discreet,  and  careful  persons,  for  the  lodging 
mnd  bwding  of  young  Scholars,  that  they  have  a  constant  eye 
Of^  them  to  see  that  they  be  bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly,  and 
plentifully,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents  cxpenccs. 
And  that  the  Colledge,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by 
their  own  industry  and  success,  or  by  the  benevolence  of 
Patrons,  to  enrich  them  so  far,  as  that  it  may  come  to  their 
turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
^^B^iarges  ere^t  and  maintain  some  House  or  Houses  for  the 
^^Entertainment  of  >uch  poor  mens  Sons  whose  good  Natural 
^ViM^ts  muy  promise  cither  Use  or  Ornament  to  the  Common- 
Hvealth,  during  the  time  of  their  abode  at  School^  and  shall  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  done  with  the  same  convenience  as  are 
enjoyed  even  by  rich  mens  Children  (though  they  maintain  the 
fewer  for  that  cause)  there  being  nothing  of  eminent  and  illus- 
trious to  be  expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  Ho$pital*like 
Education. 
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"  Conclusion,  ™ 

IF  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own 
Conceptions  (that  o-ropyij  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  Other 
Language  has  a  proper  word  for)  there  was  never  any  Project 
thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  Adversaria 
as  this  i  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  die  cstab- 
lishmeiit  of  twenty  well  scle<5ted  persons  in  such  a  condition  of 
Life,  that  their  whole  business  and  sole  profe^ion  may  be  to 
study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all  other  Professions, 
from  that  of  the  highest  General  even  to  the  lowest  Artisan  ? 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  imploy  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning, 
and  industry,  to  these  four,  the  most  useful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, and  to  no  other  Ends;  first,  to  weigh,  examine,  and 
prove  all  things  of  Nature  delivered  to  us  by  former  ages,  to 
detei5l,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  alJ  false  Monies 
with  which  the  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  so  long,  and 
(as  I  may  say)  to  set  the  mark  of  the  CoUedge  upon  all  true 
Coins  that  they  may  pass  hereafter  without  any  farther  Tryil. 
Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  Inventiojvs,  and,  as  it  were,  DrownM 
Lands  of  the  Ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  Arts  which 
we  now  have  ;  And  lastly,  to  discover  others  which  we  yet 
have  not*  And  who  shall  besides  all  this  {as  a  Benefit  by  the 
by)  give  the  best  Education  in  the  world  (purely  gratis)  to  as 
many  mens  Children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  Obli- 
gation. Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  enterfere  with  any 
parties  in  State  or  Religion,  but  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced 
by  all  Differences  in  opinion,  and  can  hardly  be  conceived 
capable  (as  many  good  Institutions  have  done)  even  of  Degene- 
ration into  any  thing  harmful*  So  that^  all  things  considered,  I 
will  suppose  this  Proposition  shall  encounter  with  no  Enemies, 
the  only  Question  is,  whether  it  will  find  Friends  enough  to 
carry  it  on  from  Discourse  and  Design  to  Reality  and  Effcft  j 
the  necessary  Expences  of  the  Beginning  (for  it  will  maintain  it 
self  well  enough  afterwards)  being  so  great  (though  I  have  set 
them  as  low  as  is  possible  in  order  to  so  vast  a  work)  that 
it  may  seem  hopcle^  to  raise  such  a  sum  out  of  those  ftw  dead 
Reliques  of  Humane  Charity  and  Publick  Generosity  which  are 
yet  remaining  in  the  World, 
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PREFACE. 

AC^mtfiy^  callti  the  Guardian,  and  madi  h  mr  when  I  was 
vaj  y^tifig^  was  jfHtd  firmfrty  at  Camebriiige,  and  sevira! 
Umrs  nfur  privateh  during  ihi  trmhlis^  as  I  am  uidy  with  ga&d 
^ppr^hathn^  a$  it  ha%  Ift^n  iauiy  t^  ^t  Dublin,  Therr  hang  manf 
thingt  in  ii  whkh  I  diiiiked^  and  finding  my  Sfl/fir  ismt  dayes  idii^ 
and  almf  in  the  Cmntrey^  I  fill  upon  the  changing  efit  almost  wh&lly^ 
m  ««!/  it  it^  and  a$  it  was  plafd  sinct  at  his  R^yai  Highnesses 
Theatre  under  this  New  name.  It  met  at  the  first  representation 
with  no  favmrahie  receptim^  and  i  think  there  was  s&mithing  &f 
Fa/li&n  against  it^  hy  the  early  appearand  tf  same  men*s  dis- 
appr&i*ati&n  he  fere  they  had  teen  gn&ugh  of  it  t&  buHd  their  dislike 
upon  thiir  Judgment,  Afterwards  it  gat  some  ground^  and  found 
Friends  as  well  as  Adversary,  In  which  condition  /  should 
willingiy  let  it  dyey  if  the  main  imputations  under  which  it  suffered^ 
tad  been  shot  only  agaimt  my  Wit  or  Art  in  these  matters^  and  not 
direiftd  agmnst  the  tender  est  parts  of  human  reputation^  good  Nature^  ■ 
good  Manner Sy  and  Piety  it  self  The  first  clamour  which  some 
malititms  persons  raised^  and  made  a  great  noise  withy  was^  That  it 
was  a  piece  intended  for  abuse  and  Safyre  against  the  Kings  party,  _ 
Good  God!  Against  the  Kings  party?  After  having  served  it 
twenty  years  during  all  the  time  of  their  misfortunes  and  affii^ionSy 
i  must  he  a  very  rash  and  imprudent  person  if  I  chose  out  that  of 
their  Restitution  to  hegin  a  parrel  with  them^  I  must  be  too  much^ 
a  Madman  to  ht  trusted  with  such  an  Edg'd  Tool  as  Comedy^  1 1 
But  firsts  why  should  either  the  whole  party  {as  it  was  once 
diftinguisht  hy  that  name^  which  I  hope  ts  aboUsht  now  hy  Universal 
layaky)  or  any  man  of  virtue  or  honour  in  if,  Mie^n  themsfhfes 
injured  #r  at  all  concerned ^  by  the  representatim  of  the  faults  and 
foi&es  of  a  fht/  who  in  the  Ginerai  division  of  the  Nation  had 
crowdm  in  among  themf^  In  all  mixt  numhers  {which  is  the  case 
of  Parties)  nay^  in  the  most  entire  and  continued  Bodies  there  an 
often  some  degenerate  and  corrupted  partSy  which  may  be  cast  away 
from  that^  and  even  cut  off'  from  this  Unityy  without  any  infe/lion 

t  scandal  to  the  remaining  Body^  The  Church  of  Rome  wsth  all 
arrogance^  and  her  wide  pretencei  of  certainty  in  all  Truths^ 
and  exemption  from  all  Errors^  does  not  clap  on  this  enchanted 
AriBOur  of  Infallibility  upon  all  her  particular  SubJe^Sy  nor  is 
l^imlfd  at  the  reproof  evtn  of  her  greatest  Doit  or  s.     //  V  art  noty 
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/  htfe^  AncMRT  meh  Pmriiam  mn-  tfhm  ss  u  mtsmmf  | 
C§^igaAm  §f  the  Splint,     It  is  Imrd  frr  tmy 
m  tk^  m  Gmd^  ImfnuUe  H  hi  m  GW  m  thm$  \ 
fitmd  mmt^tbimu     4mi  k  hm  ktrm  iht  ptrfehuU^ 
mnd  CHtudf  i»  pimi  ikiir  vim  mmd  /wiBa 
mi  4f  ihe  Sanauarj  wf  mmy  TitU.     d  Cmomti 
Mm  ijpurmmt  CkariatamkaJ  th^ir^  m  fm&A 

Prhmpsl  Smiu&t  tfaU  Ctme^^  wktma  mmy  u 
HmmmrmUi  Prwfitnmn^  tr  ever  taim  iy  ihnr 
Ami^  if  mty  gmd  Pbftidmm  <r  Dknmi  §bmtihi  i_ 
fir  itmiigking  agmnfi  m  ^fmk^  «r  fvr  finding  D^ 
tfiim  in  ib*  Bmieryn^  mj  rnfuf  and  rmertntf  I 
wm^  makg  m£  ini^Ud  at  their  dupitmun^  htftn 
frtm  taking  tbtm  f9r  very  ChaUrifue  and  ^an 
What  dees   this   thertf^te  ammnt  w,  if  it  wen 
AjeBidf     But  it  isfarfr&m  heing  j*;  fer  thi  rfpn 
Sharh  ahmt  ihe  Twn  {ftiicwf  merrj  and  Ingmi 
therefore  admitted  into  hetter  company ts  than  they  des§^ 
l*ff  very  itmndrfh^  whiih  is  no  unfrtqmnt  Chara^i 
iiw  representation  I  say  of  these  as  Pretended  Officii 
Army^  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  hut  tc  sh&w  I 
the  vices  and  extravagancies  imputed  vulgarly  ta 
were  really  c&mmitted  hy  Aliens  tvh&  only  usurped  i 
endeavoured  to  cover  the  reproach  4>f  their  Indigm 
&f  their  Anions  with  sa  hcnmrakie  a  Title,     S&  ti 
was  not  here  to  correif  or  cut  off  any  natural  branchi 
so  corrupted  or  Luxuriant^  but  to  separate  and 
vermine  which  ^v  sticking  to  close  to  them  had 
eonsidtrahle  prejudice  both  to  the  Beauty  and  Fertiih 
And  this  is  as  plainly  said^  and  as  often  inculcated 
write  round  about  a  Signe^  This  is  a  Dog^  this  a 
over-much  caution  lest  some  might  happen  to  mistaii 
Therefore  tvhen  this  Calumny  could  not  hold  (for  i 
and  will  take  no  colour)  Some  others  sought  out  a 
traduce  me  upon  the  same  scor^^  and  wen  angry 
whom    /   made  a   true   Gentleman^  and  me  both 
Quality  and  Sufferings  in  the  Royal  party ^  should 
and  noble   CharaHer  throughout^  but   should  subm 
ixtremities  to  wrong  his  Niece  for  his  own  Relief 
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^stciptmn^  m<h  as  I  litiU  f&re$aw^  nor  ihmid  with  I  hi  dulnas  of  my 
muai  Charity^  have  fiuml  out  tigaimt  amthtr  man  in  twenty  yean ^ 
Thf  truth  h^  I  did  mt  irttrfid  thf  Charadfrr  &f  a  Hero,  me  &f 
gxtmpiary  virtue^  and  as  Homer  &ffen  terms  mch  men^  Unhiamrahie^ 
tut  an  ordinary  Jeviai  Gent  if  many  c&mmmiy  called  a  Good  Fe/htUy 
§ne  mt  i*  tmmtntkus  as  t9  sterve  rather  than  d&  the  /east  Injury^ 
and  yet  end&wed  with  sq  much  sense  9/  Hmmr  as  t&  refiise  when 
ihat  necessity  was  remnfed^  the  gain  oj  five  thousand  pmnds  which 
he  might  have  taken  from  hii  Niece  hy  the  rigour  of  a  Forfeiture  \ 
And  lit  the  frankness  of  this  latter  generosity  so  expiate  for  the  former 
fraiityj  as  ma\*  make  ut  n&t  ashamed  of  his  Company  ^  for  if  his  true 
Metal  i>e  hut  cfua/  to  his  A I  lay  ^  it  will  net  indeed  render  him  one 
of  the  Finest  sorts  of  men^  hut  it  will  make  him  Current^  for  ought 
I  kn0W^  in  any  party  that  ever  yet  was  in  the  fF&rld,  if  you  he 
t&  these  parti  f§r  a  Comedy  out  &f  any  noide  or  elevated  rank  of 
persons^  the  most  proper  for  that  work  are  the  worst  cf  that  kind. 
Comedy  is  humble  of  her  Nature^  and  has  aiwayes  been  bred  kw^  so 
that  she  knmvf  not  how  to  behave  her  self  with  the  great  or  the 
accomplisht^  She  does  not  pretend  t&  the  brisk  and  bold  ^talities  of 
IVine^  but  to  the  Stomnehal  Acidity  of  Finegar^  and  therefore  is  hest 
placed  among  that  sort  sfpe&ple  which  the  Romans  call  The  Lees  of 
^^Romtitui^  if  J  hexd  designed  here  the  celebration  of  the  Firtues  of 
^Biur  Friends^  I  would  have  made  the  Scene  nobler  where  /  intended 
^Hf^  ereil  their  Static.  They  should  have  stood  in  Odes^  and  Tragedies^  ^\ 
^^mnd  Epifue  Poems^  (neither  have  I  totally  omitted  those  greater  j , 
testimonies  of  my  esteem  of  them)  Sccl  nunc  non  crat  hb  Locus,  &c,  ^ 
And  so  mmh  for  tbit  Is t tie  tpiny  ohjeifion  which  a  man  cannot  set 
withmt  a  Magnifying  Glass.  The  next  is  enough  to  knock  a  man 
^wn^  ^nd  accuses  me  of  no  less  than  Prophaness.  Prophane^  to 
deride  the  Hyp&crisie  of  those  men  wh$se  skuls  are  not  yet  hare  upon 
the  Gates  since  the  puhlique  and  Just  punishment  of  it?  But  therg 
is  some  imitation  of  Scripture  Phrases;  God  forbid;  There  is  no 
representation  of  the  true  face  of  Scripture^  but  only  of  that  Fizard 
whkh  thete  Hypocrites  (that  if,  by  interpretation  A  if  or  s  with  a 
Fmeird)  draw  upon  it»  Is  it  Prophane  to  speak  of  Harrison's 
rifium  to  Life  again^  when  some  of  his  friends  really  profest  their 
hfKif  of  it^  and  he  himself  had  been  satd  to  pr&mise  it?  A  mam 
may  be  w  imprudently  arupulous  as  to  find  prophet  ness  in  any  thing 
either  said  or  written  hy  applying  si  under  some  similitude  or  other 
to  some  expressions  in  Scriptun^     This  nicety  is  both  vain  and  endless^ 
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Btif  t  lali  G^  u  mtiujij  ttmi  ratter  iian  mi  iiitk  itmi 
am^ng  all  mj  wwitinp  ^kuh  aa^rdimg  H  my  i^^rt^t 
ihomid  hfmmd  g^iijf  ^/tbf  crimu  ^ift^ii^  I  t$miJd  my  j#j 
I     gjFtimgUiii  ibim  uU  tvgifher.     NaiMmg  n  m  ditatahij 
I  .  rethlfis  at  iht  dtrhhn  &f  ihingt  sacr^d^  and  tuculd  he  ij 
y   unpiirdmaUt  th&n  any  mam  fhr^  wh^  have  mdeavourtd 
/      the  ordinary  wetdt  &/  Poetry ^  and  t&  plant  it  aimmt  wl 
>      Divinity,     I    am  s&  far  fr^m  allm/ing  any  loese  er  ^ 
expriuim%  in  matters  ^f  that  Religion  whkh  I  htlieve^ 
very  tender  in  this  point  even  fir  the  gr&nest  errors  of  C&m 
penmi.     They  are  the  proper eU  ehjeil  {me  think i)  h^th  &/  m 
and  Charity  fo9;    They  are  the  inn&cent  and  white  Se£i^ 
cffmparism    0/  an&ther   kind  whs  engraft   Pride  upm   igi 
Tyranny  up&n  Liherty^  and  up&n  alt  their  Heresies^  Trea 
Rete/ii&n.      These  are   Principles  s&  destru^ive  t&  tie  J*# 
Smeiy  sf  Mankind  that  they  deserve  t^  bt  persued  hy  0 
Hatred^  and  the  putting  a  Mask  of  San£fity  upsn  such  / 
Ridiiukm^  thai   it  &ughf  t^  he  exp&ied  t&  contempt  ana 
They  are  indeed  Pr&phane^  who  cmnterfeit  the  softmss  0) 
of  Holiness  tQ  disguize  the  rmghness  &f  the  hands  &f  Im 
n&t  they  wh&  with  reverence  ts  the  thing  which  the  others 
deride  msthing  but  their  Dissimu/ati&n.      If  s^me  piece  of  an 
Artist  shmid  e  HI  Copyed  even  tn  ridicuimunen  by  an  ign&t. 
and  another  Painter  sh^u/d  undertake  tc  draw  that  Cepy^ 
it  yet  more  ridimims^  to  she^v  apparently  the  difference  ^ 
works ^  and  deformity  sf  the  latter^  will  not  every  man  h 
that  the  abuse  is  intended  to  the  fooiish  Imitaticn^  and  ji[ 
Exaiient  Original?     I  might  say  much  more  to  cmfute  and 
this  very  fahe  and  maiitiout  accusation^  hut  this  is  enoughk 
fUer  the  matter^  and  is  I  am  afraid  too  much  for  a  Pnj 
work  of  w  little  consideration^     As  for  ail  other  ohjeSlion 
haise  heen  or  may  he  made  against  the  Invention  or  Ehcutiifi 
thing  else  which  comes  under  the  Critical  yurudtciim^  l^k 
§r  fall  as  it  can  answer  fir  it  self  for  I  do  not  lay  the  gm 
t    &f  my  Reputation  up&n  a  Struiture  of  this  Nature^  much  i 
the  slight  Reparations  only  of  an  Old  and  unfa shiona hie  E 
There  it  no  If^riter  hut  may  fail  sometimes  in  point  df  IVtt 
it  no  less  frequent  for  the  Auditors  to  fail  in  point  of  Jfu 
I  perceive  plainly  hy  dayly  experience  that  Fortune  is  Jiiijtri 
Theatre^  as  Tully  sayes  it  is  of  all  popular  Assemhlies,     i 
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can  tiii  s^m^imrs  from  whtncM  ihi  invisitU  windi  art  it  that  msve 
thfm.  There  are  a  muititude  &f  people  whif  are  truly  and  onefy 
Spe/Iiifori  at  a  piay^  without  am  use  &f  their  Vntlirstiindtng^  and 
thfie  tarry  it  i^meiima  ly  fh*'  itrengfh  of  thetr  Numher^  Thtrt 
art  others  wh§  ust  their  Undemanding  tm  much^  ivha  think  it  a 
fign  ef  weakntM  qt  stupidity  tt?  Ui  anything  pan  hy  them  unatta^utd^ 
and  that  thi  Honmr  &f  their  yudgmmt  {ai  mme  Brut  ah  ims^m 
&f  their  Courage)  eemists  in  ^arreUing  with  fufry  thing.  We  are 
therefire  w^mderfuil  tuise  men^  and  have  a  fine  husinesi  §f  it^  we 
wh9  spend  Qur  time  in  Patiry^  /  d$  s^me times  hmgh^  and  am  often 
angry  with  my  self  when  /  think  en  it^  and  if  I  had  a  Son  inclined 
hf  Nature  t&  thi  same  foUy^  I  Mirve  i  sbffuld  fnnd  him  from  if,  hy 
the  St  ripest  emjurati&ns  af  a  paternal  Blessing,  for  what  can  he  ^ 
more  ridieukm  than  to  lahmr  te  give  men  delight^  whilst  they  lahmer/ 
ffn  their  part  more  earnettly  fa  take  s^nce?  to  expose  &ne*s  self 
voluntarily  and  frankly  to  all  the  dangers  of  thai  narrow  passage 
/*  unprofitahie  Pame^  which  is  defended  f>f  rude  multitudes  of  the 
Ignorant^  and  hy  armed  7roops  of  the  Malitiout  ?  If  we  do  ill 
many  discover  jV  and  all  despise  wi,  if  we  do  well  hut  few  men  find 
it  out^  and  fewer  entertain  it  kindly.  If  we  commit  errors  there  is 
no  pardon^  if  we  could  do  wonders  there  tvould  he  hut  little  thanks^ 
and  that  too  extorted  from  unwilling  Givers,  But  some  perhaps 
may  say  ^  If^as  it  not  alwafes  thus?  Do  you  ex  pet*  I  a  particular 
privilege  that  was  never  yet  enjoyed  hy  amy  Poet  F  were  the  ancient 
Grarci^ti,  or  nolde  Roman  Authors^  was  Virgil  himself  exempt 
from  this  Passihility^  Qus  nnclior  inuttis  quani  tu  fuit^  Improbe^ 
rebus,  fVho  was  in  many  things  thy  better  far^  Thou  impudent 
Pretender?  jfs  was  said  hy  Lucretius  to  a  person  who  took  it  ill 
thai  he  was  to  Dye^  though  he  had  seen  so  many  do  it  before  him  who 
better  deserved  Immortality',  and  this  is  to  repine  at  the  natural 
condition  of  a  Living  Poet^  as  he  did  at  that  of  a  Living  MortaL 
I  do  not  only  acknowledge  the  Pr^^emineme  of  Virgil  {whose  Foot' 
steps  I  adore)  hut  submit  to  many  of  his  Roman  Brethren^  and 
I  confess  that  even  they  in  their  otvn  times  were  not  secure  from  the 
assaults  of  Detraction  {though  Horace  hrags  at  lasi^  Jaiii  dentc 
minus  mordcor  invidrt)  but  then  the  Barkings  of  a  few  wen 
drown  d  in  the  Applause  of  all  the  rtn  of  the  fForld^  and  the 
Poifsn  of  their  Bi  tings  extinguiiht  hy  the  Aniidoti  of  great  rewards^ 
and  great  encouragements^  which  is  a  way  of  curing  now  out  of  bti/, 
and  I  really  profess  that  /  neither  exfr^^  nor  think  /  deurve  it^ 
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Ind^lency  wmld  strvi  my  iurn  imUad  if  Phamni 
I  csmfart  my  self  with  i^nti  mturanct  rf  thi  favmr  and 
§/  very  many  candid  and  gn&d  natund  {and  yri  i$&  jud 
fVm  Critica/)  per  sens  ^  yet  thh  I  d^  affirm^  that  fr^mX 
I  have  written  I  never  received  the  least  benefit ^  m 
advantage^  Imi  &n  the  cmtrary  have  felt  s^tnetimei  tk 
Maiitt  and  Misfirtum, 
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As  when  the  Midland  Sea  is  no  where  clear 
From  dreadful!   Fleets  of  Tunis  and  jfrgier^ 
Which  coast  about^  to  all  they  meet  with  FoeSj 
And  upon  which   nought  can  be  got  but  Blowes, 
The  Mcrchand  Ships  so  much  their  passage  doubt, 
That,  though  fuU-freightcdj  none  dares  venture  oui 
And  Trade  decayet^  and  Scarcity  ensues  j 
Just  so  the  timerous  Wits  of  late  refuse, 
Though  laded,  to  put  forth  upon  the  Stage, 
Affrighted  by  the  Critiques  of  this  age. 
It  is  a  Party  numerous^  watchful),  bold; 
They  can  from  nought,  which  sailes  in  sight,  wit 
Nor  doc  their  cheap,  though  mortal,  Thunder  spad 
They  shoot,  alas,  with  Wind-gunns,  charg'd  with 
But  yet,  Gentlemen  Critiques  of  Argier^ 
For  your  own  interest  Fdc  advise  ye  here 
To  let  this  little  Forlorn  Hope  goe  by 
Safe  and  untoucht ;    That  must  not  be  (you'l  cry)] 
If  ye  be  wise,  it  muse ;    He  tell  yec  why* 
There  arc  Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  *  .  .  stay  .  .  •  there  ar 
Ten  Playes  at  least,  which  wait  but  for  a  Wind, 
And  the  glad  News  that  we  the  Enemy  miss; 
And  those  are  all  your  own,  if  you  spare  This. 
Some  are  but  new  trim'd  up,  others  quite  New, 
Some  by  known  Shipwrights  budt,  and  others  too 
By  that  great  Author  made,  whoerc  he  be, 
That  stiles  himself  Person  of  QuaJitic, 
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All  these,  if  we  miscarry  here  to-day, 

Will  rather  till  they  Rot  in  th'  Harbour  stay, 

Nav  they  will  back  again,  though  they  were  come, 

Ev  n  to  their  last  safe  Rode,  the  Turing  room. 

Therefore  again  I  say,  if  you  be  wise. 

Let  this  for  once  pass  free;   let  it  suffise 

That  we  your  Soverai[gn]  power  here  to  avow. 

Thus  humbly  ere  we  pass,  strike  sail  to  You. 


Added  at   Court. 

STay  Gentlemen;   what  I  have  said,  was  all 
But  forc'd  submission,  which  I  now  recall. 
Ye're  all  but  Pirats  now  again;  for  here 
Does  the  true  Soveraign  of  the  Seas  appear. 
The  Soveraign  of  these  Narrow  Seas  of  wit ; 
'Tis  his  own  Thames  \    He  knows  and  Governs  it. 
*Tis  his  Dominion,  and  Domain ;   as  Hee 
Pleases,  'tis  either  Shut  to  us  or  Free. 
Not  onely,  if  his  Pasport  we  obtain. 
We  fear  no  little  Rovers  of  the  Main, 
But  if  our  Neptune  his  calm  visage  show. 
No  Wave  shall  dare  to  Rise  or  Wind  to  Blow. 
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I. 


Scene 

Truman  yunkr. 


I. 


I       IT  OW  hard,  alas,  is  that  young  Lovcr*s  fate, 
i  X      Who  has  a  ^ther  Covecous  and  Cholenque  I 

I      What  has  he  made  roc  swear? — 

I      I  dare  not  think  upon  the  Oath^  lest  I  should  keep  it — 
Never  to  sec  my  Mistris  more,  or  hear  her  speak 
Without  his  leave;  Anil  farcwcl  then  the  u^ 
Of  Eyes  and   Ears ; — 
And  all  this  Wickedness  I  suhmitted  to, 
For  fear  of  being  Disinherited  ; 
For  fear  of  losing  Dart  and  Dross^  I  lose 
My   Mistris — ^There's  a  Lover  !     Fitter  much 
For  Hell  than  thoiisand  perjuries  could  make  him  i 
Fit  to  be  made  th'  Example  which  all  Women 
Should  reproach   Men   with,  when  themselves  grow  fa]$e| 

^^fet  she,  the  good  and  charitable  Lmia^ 

^HVith  such  a  bounty  as  has  ondy  been 

^f*ra6ti^'d  by   Heaven,  and   Kings  inspired  from  thencei 
Forgives  stilly  and  still  loves  her  pcrjur'd  Rebel. 
I  'Ic  to  my  iathcr  strait,  and  swear  to  him 
pTcn  thousand  Oathcs  nc*r  to  observe  that  wicked  one 
^hich  he'  has  extorted  from  me — Here  he  comes; 
Lnd  my  weak  heart,  already  u^'d  to  fab>hood, 
iegiii^  tu  wavcr« 
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Scene   2. 

Truman  Sem&r^  Truman  yunhr. 

Trum.  Sen,     Well,  Dkk^  you  know  what  you  swore  to  me 

yesterday^  And  solemnly,  m 

I  ha'  been  considering,  and  considering  all  Night,  Dkk^  for  fl 
your  good,  and  me-thinks,  supposing  I  were  a  )^oung  man  again,  ~ 
and  the  case  my  own  (for  1  love  to  be  just  in  all  things)  mc- 
thinks  'tis  hard  for  a  young  man^  I  say,  who  has  been  a  Lovcf 
so  long  as  you  ha^  been,  to  break  off  on  a  suddain.     Am  I  in  ^ 
the  right  or  no,  Dick  ?     Do  you  mark  me  ?  H 

Trum.  Jmi,      Hard,  Sir,  'tis  harder  much  than  any  death     ' 
Prolonged  by  Tortures. 

Trum,  Sm.  Why  ^  I  thought;  and  therefore  out  o' my 
care  for  your  ease,  I  have  hit  upon  an  Expedient  that  I  think 
will  salve  the  matter! 

Trum,jun^    And  I  will  thank  you  for  tt  morc^  Sir, 
Than  for  the  life  you  gave  me. 

Trum.  sen.     Why !    well  said,  Dick^  and  I  *mc  glad  with 
ail  my 
Heart,  I  thought  upon 't ;  in  brief,  'tis  this,  Dkk  j 
I  ha'  found  out  another  Mistris  for  you. 

Trum, jun.     Another?     Heaven  forbid,  Sir! 

Trum.  sen,     \\    Another,    Good-man   Jack  Sawce ;  inany 
come  up; 
Won't  one  o'  my  choosing  serve  your  turn,  as  weU 
As  one  o'  your  own  \   sure  I  *me  the  older  man, 
Jack  Sawce,  and  should  be  the  Wiser! 

Trum,  jun.     But  Nature,  Sir,  that*s  wiser  than  all  Mankind, 
Is  Mistris  in  the  choice  of  our  affeftionsj 
AfFeflions  are  not  rais'd  from  outward  Reasons, 
But  inward  Sympathies. 

Trum,  sen.     Very  well,  Dick,  if  you  be  a  dutiful  son  to  me, 
you  shall  have  a  good  Estate,  and  so  has  she  5 
There 's  SympatJiy  for  you  now ;   but  I  perceive 
You  V  hankring  still  after  Mrs.  iwry, 

Do,    do!    forswear  your  self;    do,  damn  your  self,  and   be  a 
beggar  too;  sure  I  would  never  undo  my  self,  by  perjury  i  if  I 
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a  mind  to  go  to  hcil,  Cr&mwei  should  make  me  a  Lord 
for  *i  !  I,  and  one  of  his  Councel  too,  I  *de  never  be  damn'd  for 
nothings  for  a  Whim-wham  in  a  Coif.  But  to  be  short,  The 
person  t  design  for  you  is  Mrs.  Ta^it6[a  Bajrehoiiiey  our  neighbour 
the  Widow *s  daughter.  What  do  you  start  at,  Sirra  ?  I,  Sirra, 
Jack-an-apes,  if  you  start  when  your  father  speaks  to  you* 

Trum.  jun.     You  did  not  think  her  father  once  I  'me  sure 
A  person  fit  for  your  Alliance,  when  he  plundred  your  House 
in  Hartfinhhtrt^  and  took  away  the  %^ery  Hop-poles,  pretending 
they  were  Arms  too. 

Trum.  un.  He  w^  a  very  Rogue,  that 's  the  Truth  on  't, 
as  to  the  business  between  man  and  man,  but  as  to  God- ward 
he  was  always  counted  an  Upright  man,  and  very  devout.  But 
that 's  all  one,  I  'me  sure  h  *as  rais'd  a  fine  Estate  out  o'  nothing 
by  his  Industr)'  in  these  Times:  An*  I  had  not  been  a  Beast 
coo^but  Heaven's  will  be  done,  1  could  not  ha'  don't  with 
a  good  conscience.  Well,  Dkk^  1  *le  go  talk  with  her  mother 
about  this  matter,  and  examine  fully  what  her  Estate  is,  for 
unless  it  prove  a  good  one,  I  tell  you  truC|  Dki^  I  'me  o*  your 
Opinion,  not  to  marry  such  a  Rogues  daughter. 

Trum^  jun*     I   beseech  you^  Sir —  Exit  7rum.  itn^ 

It  is  in  vain  to  speak   to  him — 
^Though  I  to  save  this  Dung-hill  an  Estate 
^^pave  done  a  Crime  like  theirs, 
^^Vho  have  abjur'd  their  King  for  the  same  cause, 
I      I  will  not  yet,  like  them,  persue  the  guilt, 
And  in  thy  place,  Lmia  my  lawful  Sovcrain, 
Set  up  a  low  and  scandalous  Usurper  !  Enttr  Sirvant* 

Sfrt\  'Tis  well  the  old  man 's  just  gone.  There  *s  a 
Gentlewoman  without,  Sir,  desires  to  speak  one  word  with 
fott. 

Trum,  jun.     With  me?  who  is*t? 

Sirv*  It  should  be  Mrs.  Lucia  by  her  voice.  Sir,  but  she^s 
vcird  aU  over.     Will  you  please  to  sec  her,  Sir  ? 

Trum.     Will  I  sec  her,  Blockhead  I  yes  j  go  out  and  kneel 
CO  her 
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her  to  come  in* 
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Scene  3.    I 

i4tiia  {veil*d)y  Truman. 


Trum.  This  is  a  favour,  Madam! 
That  I  as  little  hop'd,  as  I  am  able 
To  thaiik  yoy  for  it — But  why  all  this 
Why  a  disguiscj  my  Dearest,  between  usl 
Unless  to  increase,  my  desire  first,  and  then 
Thou  cast  this  subtil  night  before  thy  beaut 
And  now  like  one  scorch'd  with  some  ragin 
Upon  whose  fla^mcs  no  dew  of  sleep  has  fair 
I  do  bc^in  to  quarrel  with  the  Darkness, 
And  blame  the  sloathful  rising  of  the  Mom 
And  with  more  joy  shall  welcome  it^  than  1 
Whose  Icy  dwclhngs  the  cold  Bear  oVe-lool 
When  after  half  the  years  Winter  and  Nigt 
Day  and  the  Spring  at  once  salutes  their  sig 
Thus  it  appears^  thus  like  thy  matchless  bea 
When  this  black  Clowd  is  vanished. 

[tf^ri  to  p 
Why  d  'e  you  shrink  back,  my  Dearest  ? 
I  prethee  k^  me  look  a  little  on  thee:  ^ 
'Tis  all  the  pWisure  Love  has  yet  allow'i^ 
And  more  than  Nature  does  in  all  things  d 
At  [east  speak  to  me;  well  may  I  call  it  ^i 
When  Silence  too  thus  joyns  it  self  with  D 
Hal  I  had  quite  forgot  the  cursed  Oath  I  i 
Pish !  what  *s  an  Oath  forcM  from  a  Lover*! 
*Tis  not  recorded  in  Heaven's  dreadful  book 
But  scatter'd  loosely  by  the  breath  that  mad 
Away  with  it;  to  make  it  was  but  a  Rashj 
To  keep  it  were  a  Sin— Dear  Madam — 
O^n  agifiy  hut  ihi  refum^  i 
Ka  !   let 's  see  this  then  first ! 
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You  know  I  have  forgiven  your  unkind  Oath 
Father,  and  shaU  never  suSer  you  to  be  pcrji 
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come  onely  to  let  you  know,  that  the  Phjrskian  and  the 
?otbe<ary  will  do  this  morning  what  wc  proposM  j  be  ready 
at  hand,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  your  presence  i  I  dare 
not  stay  one  minute.     Farewel, 
Now  thousand  Angels  wait  upon  thee,  Luda^ 
And  thousand  Blessings  upon  all  thou  do'st. 
Let  me  but  kiss  your  hand.  And  I  Mc  dismiss  you. 
Ah  cruel  father,  when  thou  mad'st  the  Oath, 
Thou  httlc  thought^st  that  diou  had'st  left 
Such  blessings  for  me  out  of  it.  lExmnL 


Scene  4. 

C&imiJ  Jiilly,  Wiii  {hu  Man.) 

J§IL    Give  me  the  Pills ;   what  said  the  Dodor,  Will? 

[C&L  y^lly  irt  an  Indian  G&tun  and  Nightcap* 
WdL  He  said  a  great  deal.  Sir,  but  I  was  not  DQ<5lor 
ough  to  understand  half  of  it. 

7#/A  A  man  may  drink,  he  says,  for  aU  these  Bawblesr 
ff^ilL  He's  ill  advised  if  he  give  your  Worship  drinking 
puis,  for  when  you  were  drinking  last  together^  a  Fit  took  you 
to  beat  the  Doaor,  which  your  Worship  told  him  was  a  new 
Disease. 

y$lL     He   was  drunk  then   himself  first,  and  spoke   False 
in,  which  becomes  a  Do^or  worse  than  a  beating.     But  he 

not  remember  that,  I  hope,  now  ? 
iyUL     I  think  he  does,  Sir,  for  he  says  the  Pills 
Are  to  purge  Black  Cholcr! 

;U!L  I,  Melancholy ;  I  shall  ha'  need  of  them  then^  for  my 
Purgcr  of  Melancholy,  Canary,  will  grow  too  dear  for  me 
thortly  \  my  own  Estate  was  sold  for  being  with  the  King  at 
OxArd,  A  Curse  upon  an  old  Dunce  that  needs  must  be 
going  to  Oxford  at  my  years !  My  good  Neighbor,  I  thank 
him,  CoUonel  Fear-i^L^d-BanhtiU^  a  Saint  and  a  Sopc- 
boyler,  bought  it;  but  hcV  dead,  and  boiling  now  himsdft 
thai 's  the  Dcst  of  *t  i  There  's  a  Cavalier*s  comfort !  If  his 
damnable  Wife  now  would  marry  me^  it  would  return  again^  as 
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I  hope  all  things  will  at  last ;  and  even  that  too  were  as  hard 
Composition  for  ones  own,  as  ever  was  made  at  Hahhgrda^htn- 
Hali\  hut  hang  her.^  she '1  ha'  none  o'  me,  unless  I  were  True 
Rich  and  Counterfeit  Godly ;  let  her  go  to  her  husband  ;  Itukts 
a  PiiL]  (so  much  for  that— It  docs  not  go  down  so  glib  as  an 
Egg  in  Muskadine)  Now  when  my  Nieces  Portion  too  goes 
out  o*  my  hands,  which  1  can  keep  but  till  a  handsome  Wench 
of  eighteen  pleases  to  marry  (a  pitiful  slender  Tenure  that  *%  the 
truth  on't)  I  ha*  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  by  Plots  for  the 
King^  or  at  least  to  be  hang*d  by  'em*  [tahs  thi  tW0  9tScr 
P///j.]  (So,  go  thou  too)  weLl^  something  must  be  done,  unless 
a  man  could  get  true  Gems  by  drinking,  or  like  a  Mouse  in  a 
Cheesej  make  himself  a  house  by  eating. 

ff^iify  did  you  send  for  Colonel  Cutur  and  Captain  fVnrm^  lo 
come  and  keep  me  company  this  morning  that  I  take  Physick? 
They'l  be  loth  to  come  to  day,  there  *s  so  1  title  hope  o'  drinking 
here. 

Will.     They  said  they  would  be  here,  Sir^  before  this  time 
Some  Morning's  draughtj  I  belicvcj  has  intercepted  *em 
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y^li*  I  could  Repent  now  hearttly,  but  that  'twould  look 
if  I  were  compell'd  to  't,  and  besides  if  it  should  draw  me  to 
Amendment,  'twould  undo  me  now,  till  I  ha'  gotten  something. 
'Tis  a  hard  case  to  wrong  my  pretty  Niece;  but  unless  I  get 
this  wicked  Widow^  1  and  my  daughter  must  starve  else ;  and 
that's  harder  yet;  Necessity  is,  as  I  take  it.  Fatality,  and  that 
will  excuse  al!  things^  O  !  Here  they  are! 

Scene   5. 

C&hnel  y^lly^  Cukml  Cutter^  Caf^tain  ff^arm, 

JtiiL     Welcome !  Men  o'  war,  what  news  abroad  in  Town  ? 

Cut.  Brave  news  I  feith!  it  arriv'd  but  yesterday  by  an 
Irish  Priest,  that  came  over  in  the  habit  of  a  Fish- wife  j  a 
cunning  fellow,  and  a  man  o'  business;  he*s  to  lie  Leiger  here 
for  a  whole  Irish  College  beyond-Sea,  and  do  all  their  Afiairs  of 
State.  The  Captain  spoke  with  him  last  night  at  the  Blew 
Anchor ! 

Jol/,     Well,  and  what  is't? 
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ff^&rm,  WhjTj  Business  is  afloat  again;  the  King  has 
muster^  five  and  twenty  thousajid  men  in  Flanders^  as  tall 
Fellows  as  any  are  in  Christendom. 

J^iL     A  pox   upon  you  for  a  couple  of  gross  Cheats ! 
I  wonder  from  what  fools  in  what  blind  corners  you  get  a 
dinner  for  this  stuff* 

Cut.  Nay,  there 's  another  News  that 's  stranger  yc[t]  \  but 
for  that  let  the  Captain  Answer, 

/I  V,  I  confess  I  should  ha*  thought  it  very  ridiculous,  but 
that  I  saw  it  from  a  good  hand  beyond  Sca^  under  Black  and 
Whitr^  and  all  in  Cypher. 

y^iL     Oh  it  can  n't  miss  then ;  what  may  it  be,  pray  ? 

IVor.     Why,  that  the  Emperor  of  Mmc&vy  has  promisM 
To  land  ten  thousand  Bears  in  England  to 
Over-run  the  Country. 

J&Il  Oh!  that's  in  revenge  of  the  late  barbarous  Murder 
of  their  brethren  here  I  warrant  you  ! 

Cui.     Why,  Colonel,  things  will  come  about  again  I 
Wc  shall  have  another  'bout  for  *t ! 

ya/L  Why  all  this  to  a  friend  that  knows  you?  where  were 
thy  former  Bouts^  I  prethee  Cutter  f  where  didst  thou  ever 
serve  the  King,  or  when  ? 

Cut,  Why  every  where  j  and  the  last  time  at  Wpr€ittffn 
If  t  never  scrv'd  him  since,  the  faults  not  mine;   an  there 

hhad  been  any  A^ftion — 
y$iL     At  IV&nrstfr^  Cutter?  prethee  how  got's  thou  thither f 

Cut,  Why  as  you  and  all  other  Gentlemen  should  ha' 
donc^  I  carri  d  him  in  a  Troop  of  Reformado  Officers;  most 
of  them  had  been  under  my  command  before! 

y^/L  1 1c  be  sworn  they  were  Reformado  Tapsters  then ; 
but  prethee  liow  gots  thou  off? 

Cvt*  Why  as  the  King  himself^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
ones;  in  a  disguise,  if  you' 1  needs  know't. 

WV,     He 's  very  cautious,  Colonel,  h  'as  kept  it  ever  since. 

y&IL  That 's  too  long  'i faith,  Cutter^  prethee  take  one 
disguise  now  more  at  last,  and  put  thy  self  into  the  habit  of  a 
Gentleman. 

Cut,  I  *le  answer  no  more  Prethees ;  Is  this  the  Mornings- 
draught  you  sent  for  me  to  f 

JdL    No,  I  ha'  better  news  for  ye  both,  than  ever  ye  had 
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from  a  good  Imh  bjjid ;  the  mitii  is  I  have  m 
wbich  if  It  ukc,  jc  Shall  no  more  make  mtmsxrom.  T 
Brugn  CO  rcvirc  ^^ottr  stakiiig  Credits  in  hof^  Ale-bc 
in%dgfe  into  Ttrems  fouDg  ForemcQ  of  die  Shof^ 
beardlcis  Blades  of  the  Dim  of  Court,  to  drink  to  tl 
Family  Farabolically,  and  with  bounciog  Oathes  tike 
at  every  Healih ;  nor  upon  unlucky  failing  aftemc 
mekncholy  turns  in  the  Temple  Walks,  and  when  j 
acqyatntancey  cry,  You  wonder  why  your  Lawyer  stay 
with  a  pox  to  him* 

W§r,  This  Physick  has  stirr'd  ill  humors  in  the 
would  they  were  once  well  purg'd^  and  we  a  Drinki 
lovingly  together  as  we  were  wont  to  do* 

ym.  Nor  make  headless  quarreb  about  the  R 
time,  and  leave  the  house  in  confusion  ;  nor  when  yi 
bed  produce  ten  several  snufis  to  make  up  one  poor 
Tobacco  ! 

Cut.     Would    I    had   one   here   now;    I    ha' n't 
morning  Smoak  yet,  by  this  day  ! 

y&ll^  Nor  change  your  names  and  lodgmgs  as  of 
Whore  :  for  ai  yet  if  ye  livM  like  Tartars  in  a  Cart  ( 
ye  must  die  in  one)  your  home  could  not  be  more  u 
To  day  at  IVapping^  and  to  morrow  you  appear  ags 
MUi-h£ink  (like  a  Duck  that  Dives  at  this  end  of  the  P 
rises  uncxpeftedly  at  the  other)  I  do  not  think  Pytha^ 
Soul  eVe  changM  so  many  dwellings  as  you  ha*  di 
these  two  years* 

Cut*     Why,  what  then,  Colonel  ?    Soldiers   nv 
their  Tents  somctimes^^  Alexander  the  Great  did  il  a  t 
timet. 

ff^Qfm.    Nine  hundred,  Cutter^  you  'r  but  a  Dunce  i 
But  what  *s  all  this  to  th*  matter,  Noble  Colonel  ? 
You  run  a  WooUgathering  like  a  zealous  Teacher  5 
Where  *s  the  use  of  Consolation  that  you  promised  \ 

J§iL  Why  tiiou  shah  have  it^  little  W^rm^  for  1 
DamnM  Pills  begin  to  make  me  horrible  sick,  and  are 
to  allow  of  long  Digressions ;  Thus  briefly  then,  as 
man  in  my  case  ! 

When  my  brother  the  Merchant  went  into  Jfriqui^  t 
hi»  great  Trade  there — 
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fV^r,  How  o*  Devil  could  he  follow  it?  why  he  had  quite 
lost  his  memory;  1  knew  him  when  he  was  fain  to  carry  his 
own  Name  in  Writing  ^bout  htm  for  fe&r  Jest  he  shouJd 
forget  it* 

J^IL  Oh  his  man  J&^n^  you  biow,  did  all,  yet  still  he 
would  go  about  with  old  J^hn^  and  thought  if  he  did  Go,  he 
d\d  his  business  himself;  well,  when  he  went  he  left  his 
Daughter  with  a  Portion  o*  ftve  thousand  pounds  to  my 
Tuition,  and  if  she  married  without  my  consent,  she  was  to 
have  but  a  thousand  of  it.  When  he  was  gon  two  years  he 
dyM— 

W^r.  He  dtd  a  little  forget  himself  mc*thin Its,  when  he  left 
the  Esute  in  your  hands,  CoIloneL 

y^/A  Hold  your  tongue,  Captain  Coxcomb;  now  the  case 
is  this ;  ye  shall  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  my  interest  and 
favour  in  this  business,  settle  the  rest  upon  her,  and  her 
children,  or  mc  and  mine,  if  she  ha*  none  (d  'ec  mark  one  ?  for 
I  will  not  have  one  penny  of  the  Principal  pass  through  such 
glewy  Fingers)  upon  these  terms  I  Me  marry  her  to  one  of  you ; 
Always  provided  though,  that  he  whom  she  shall  choose  (for 
she  shall  have  aa  fair  a  choice  as  can  be  between  two  such 
fellows)  shall  give  me  good  assurances  of  living  afterwards  like 
a  Gentleman,  as  befits  her  husband,  and  cast  off  the  t*  others 
company ! 

Cut,  The  Conditions  may  be  admitted  of,  though  if  I  have 
her,  she 'I  ha*  no  ill  bargain  on  "t  when  the  King  comes  home^ 
but  how,  Colonel,  if  she  should  prove  a  foolish  fantastical 
Wench  ^  and  refuse  to  marry  cither  of  us  ? 

y^li.  Why  !  then  she  shall  never  ha'  my  consent  to  marry 
iny  body  \  and  she  *1  be  hang'd,  I  think,  first  in  the  Friar^i 
Rope$  ere  she  turn  Nun* 

l^«r»     I  *1  be  a  Carthusian  an  she  do ! 

y$lL  If*t  were  not  for  Chastity  and  Obedience  thou 
mightest  be  so  ;  their  t*  other  Vow  of  never  carrying  any  mony 
about  them,  thou  hast  kept  from  thy  youth  upwards. 

/#^*r.  I  He  have  her ;  I  'me  the  better  Scholar  j  and  we  'le 
botfi  equal  Soldiers,  Tme  sure. 

Cifl.  Thou,  Captain  B&i>adilf  what  with  that  Ember-week 
free  o' thine?  that  Rasor  o*  thy  Nose  f  thou  looker  as  if  thou 
biibt  never  been  fed  »ince  tnou  suck^st  thy  mother's  milk. 
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Thy  checks  begin  to  &11  inio  thy  mouth,  t 
cat  them.  Why  thou  very  Lath»  with  a  tl 
at  Top,  and  a  slir  at  bottotn.  I  am  a  man  h 
and  Country,  a  [ier»on  of  Honor,  Dogbolt,  ai 

fV<fr,  Yes,  as  Priests  are  made  now  a  dm 
by  thine  own-self.  I  must  confess  thus  n 
parts,  thou'rt  beholding  to  no  body  but  thy  i 
art*  Thou  a  Soldier?  Did  not  I  see  thee  oi 
Nine-pins  behind  Sad&m-lznt  disarmM  with 
Alas,  good  CuiUrl  there's  difference,  as  1  ta 
clattering  o'  Swords  and  Quart-potSj  the  e6Fus 
Claret-wine — 

Cut,     (What  a  Barking  little  Curr 's  thij 

W^r.  The  smoak  o'  Guns  and  TobacC 
Cutter^  fight  the  better,  because  you  ha'  beat  , 
Drawer;  besides,  what  parts  hast  thou?  [| 
fhip  enough  to  make  a  Brewers  Clark  ?  Ca( 
Bible  }  I  'me  sure  thou  hast  not  \  canst  thoii 
thine  own  name,  and  that  in  such  vile  Chai 
men  take  'em  for  Arabian  Pot-hooks  !  Dq 
Cutter^  in  the  Chym^erian  darkness  of  IgnoraM 

J&iL     Cymmenanj  Captain^  prethec  let  it  I 

/F^r*  I  i  I  know  some  will  have  it  so  5  ' 
always  call 't  Chym^rian  ! 

Cut^     O  brave  Scholar  !  has  the  Colonel 
Latin,  you   dunce    you  f    you  'd   e'en   as  go 
Captainship  ;   and  that  you  may  thank  me 
Pimp  youj  was  not  I  the  first  that  ever  call'dj 
you  had  scrv'd  stoutly  in  my  Regiment  ai  Nn^ 

JqIL  Thy  Regiment  ? — ^well  !  leave  you 
boons,  and  try  your  fortunes  fairly  ;  I  begia 
sick  i  I  Me  leave  you,  and  send  in  my  Niece  t 
upon  my  life,  if  you  quarrel  any  more.  As  grea 
are,  I  *le  ha'  you  Cashiered  for  ever  out  o'  this  C 
look  to't- 

IV&r*     Come  Cutter^  wee  'd  e'en  better  pla 
one  another,  than  lose  all  to  a  third.     Let 's 
shall  accost  her  first  when  she  comes  in,  and  t 
the  room  for  a  little  while, 

CutL     Agreed  !  you  may  thank  the  Colonel 
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SO  easily ;  you  know  well  enough  I  dare  not  offend  him  at  such 
a  time  as  this  ! 

JVor.     The  longest  first —  {Draw  Lots. 

Cut.     Mine !     Od  's  my  life !  here  she  is  already ! 

Scene  6. 

Luciay  CutteVy  Worm. 

Luc.     {To  her  self  at  her  Entrance.) 
Not  choose  amiss?   indeed  I  must  do,  Uncle, 
If  I  should  choose  again ;  especially, 
If  I  should  do  't  out  of  your  drinking  Company ; 
Though  I  have  seen  these  fellows  here,  I  thinK 
A  hundred  times,  yet  I  so  much  despise  'em, 
I  never  askt  their  names:  But  I  must  speak  to  'em  now. 
My  Uncle,  Gentlemen,  will  wait  upon  you  presently  again, 
and  sent  me  hither  to  desire  your  patience ! 

Cut.  Patience,  Madam,  will  be  no  virtue  requisite  for  us, 
whilst  you  are  pleas'd  to  stay  here;  Ha,  ha !  Cutter \  that  lit 
pretty  pat  'ifsiith  for  a  beginning.  {Worm  goes  out. 

Luc.     Is  your  friend  going.  Sir? 

Cut.  Friend,  Madam  ? — (I  hope  I  shall  be  even  with  him 
presently)  he 's  a  merry  fellow  that  your  Uncle  and  I  divert 
our  selves  withall. 

Luc.     What  is  he?    pray  Sir. 

Cut.     That 's  something  difficult  to  tell  you,  Madam ; 

But  he  has  been  all  things.  He  was  a  Scholar  once,  and 
since  a  Merchant,  but  broke  the  first  half  year ;  after  that 
he  serv'd  a  Justice  o'  Peace,  and  from  thence  turn'd  a  kind  o' 
Sollicitor  at  Goldsmiths^hall\  h'  as  a  pretty  Smattering  too  in 
Poetry,  and  would  ha'  been  my  Lady  Protedlress's  Poet ;  He 
writ  once  a  Copy  in  praise  of  her  Beauty,  but  her  Highness 
gave  him  for  it  but  an  old  Half-crown  piece  in  Gold,  which 
she  had  hoorded  up  before  these  troubles,  and  that  discourag'd 
him  from  any  further  Applications  to  the  Court.     Since  that, 


when  h  'as  got  a  cup  o'  Wine  in  his  pate,  which  your  Uncli 
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does  his  Maker ;  'Tis  true,  h  'as  drunk  his  Health  as  often 
as  any  man,  upon  other  men's  charges,  and  he  was  for  a  h'ttle 
while,  I  think,  a  kind  of  He£lor,  'till  he  was  soundly  beaten 
one  day,  and  dragg'd  about  the  room,  like  old  He£for  o'  Troy 
about  the  Town. 

Cut.     What  does  this  Dog  mean,  trow  ? 

fVor,  Once  indeed  he  was  very  low  for  almost  a  twelve- 
month, and  had  neither  mony  enough  to  hire  a  Barber,  nor 
buy  Sizars,  and  then  he  wore  a  Beard  (he  said)  for  King  Charts ; 
hes  now  in  pretty  good  cloathes,  but  would  you  saw  the 
furniture  of  his  Chamber !  marry  half  a  Chair,  an  Earthen 
Chamberpot  without  an  Ear,  and  the  bottom  of  an  Ink-horn 
for  a  Candle-stick,  the  rest  is  broken  foul  Tobacco-pipes,  and  a 
dozen  o'  Gally-pots  with  Sawse  in  'em. 

Cut,     Was  there  ever  such  a  cursed  Villain ! 

Wor.  H'as  been  a  known  Cheat  about  the  Town  these 
twenty  years. 

Luc,  What  does  my  Uncle  mean  to  keep  him  company,  if 
he  be  such  a  one? 

Wor.  Why  he's  infatuated  !  I  think,  I  ha'  warn'd  him 
on't  a  thousand  times ;  he  has  some  wit  (to  give  the  devil  his 
due)  and  that  'tis  makes  us  endure  him,  but  however  I'd  advise 
your  Uncle  to  be  a  little  more  cautious  how  he  talks  before  him 
o'  State  matters,  for  he's  shrewdly  wrong'd  if  he  be  n't  Crom-^ 
weFs  Agent  for  all  the  Taverns  between  Kings-street  and  the 
Devil  at  Temple-bar^  indeed  he's  a  kind  o'  Resident  in  'em. 

Cut.  Flesh  and  blood  can  bear  no  longer — Wormy  you'r  a 
stinking,  lying,  perjur'd,  damn'd  Villain;  and  if  I  do  not  bring 
you,  Madam,  his  Nose  and  both  his  Ears,  and  lay  'em  at  your 
feet  here  before  night,  may  the  Pillory  and  the  Pox  take  mine ; 
till  then,  suspend  your  judgment.  Exit  Cutter. 

Luc.     Nay,    you'r    both    even;     just     such    an    excellent 
Charafter  did  he  bestow  on  you ;    Why,  thou  vile  Wretch, 
Go  to  the  Stews,  the  Gaol,  and  there  make  love, 
Thou'lt  find  none  there  but  such  as  will  scorn  thee! 

Wor.  Why  here's  brave  work  i'faith !  I  ha'  carri'd  it 
swimmingly,  I'le  e'en  go  steal  away  and  drink  a  dozen  before  I 
venture  to  think  one  thought  o'  the  business.  Exit. 

Luc.  Go  cursed  race,  which  stick  your  loathsome  crimes 
Upon  the  Honorable  Cause  and  Party; 
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Scene  2. 

Aurelia^  'Jane. 

Jane.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  for  the  love  of  eoodness  hold  me,  or  I 
shall  fall  down  with  laughing,  ha,  ha,  ha !  'Tis  the  best  humor 
— no — I  can*t  tell  it  you  for  laughing — ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  prettiest 
sport,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Aur.  Why,  thou  hast  not  seen  him  lie  with  her,  hast  thou  ? 
The  Wench  is  mad;    prethee  what  is*t? 

Jane.  Why  (hee,  hei,  ha  !)  My  Mistris  sits  by  her  Servant 
in  a  long  Veil  that  covers  her  from  Top  to  Toe,  and  says  not 
one  word  to  him,  because  of  the  Oath  you  know  that  the  old 
man  forc'd  his  son  to  take  after  your  Father  had  forbid  him  the 
house,  and  he  talks  half  an  hour,  like  an  Ass  as  he  is,  all  alone, 
and  looks  upon  her  hand  all  the  while,  and  kisses  it.  But  that 
which  makes  me  die  with  laughing  at  the  conceit  (ha,  ha,  ha  !) 
is,  that  when  he  asks  her  anything,  she  goes  to  the  Table,  and 
writes  her  answer;  you  never  saw  such  an  innocent  Puppet- 
play  ! 

Aur.  Dear  Jane  (kiss  me,  Jane^)  how  shall  I  do  to  see 
*em? 

Jan.  Why,  Madam,  Fl  go  look  the  key  of  my  Mistris 
Closet  above,  that  looks  into  her  Chamber,  where  you  may  see 
all,  and  not  be  seen. 

Aur.  Why  that's  as  good  as  the  trick  o'  the  Veil ;  do,  dear 
Janiy  quickly,  *twill  make  us  excellent  sport  at  night,  and  we'l 
hiddle  our  Noses  together,  shall  we,  dear  Jane  ? 

Jane.     I,  dear  Madam  !    PI  go  seek  out  the  key. 

Exit  Jane. 

Aur.  Tis  strange,  if  this  trick  o'  my  Cousins  should  beget 
no  trick  o*  mine,  That  would  be  pittiful  dul  doings. 
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Atr,     Here  comci  anotlier  of  ba  Scnrj 
fimtactical  Fop,  tlur  woold  be  a  Wit,  uid 
of  bang  m  \  he  sootm  no  ipeftk  ^f  ihing  that*s 
finib  out  some  impemggnt  anilifiifc  for  every 
Dcffl  I  thiak  tmo't  fiSTdlfme  for  htm.     This 
io  little  Bfaim  ttxi,  «s  lo  loske  mc  the  Confident  c/ 
rie  cliink  him  Ibr  his  CofiUencc  ere  I  ha'  done  \ 

Pun.     Whose  here  f     O  Madam  !  is  your  fet 
Metaphorical  Grave  yet?  you  utsdefstmtid 
dear  Confident  ?    you'r  a  Wit  I 

Aur,      Like  what,  Mr-   Puwf? 

Pun.     Whj— like-mc  ! 

dur.    That's    right   your    way,   Mr.   ftitjr, 
fimilitude,  '\ 

Pun.  But  Where's  your  Father  little  Qticcn  o^^ 
i»  he  extant  f  I  Jong  like  a  Woman  big  with  Twi 
with  him  !  ( 

4ur^     Yoii    can*t    now    possibly:     There    wa^ 
Creature  so  stck  with  a  disease  as  he  is  with  Physic! 
Doctor  and  the  'Pothecarie%  with  him,  and  will 
come  in*     Butj  Mr*  Puny^  I  have  words  o'  com  fori 

Pttn*  What,  my  dear  Queen  o*  Sheba!  and  I 
for  thee  if  thou  hast* 

Aur,  Why  your  Rival  is  forbid  our  house^  and 
hi*  father  never  to  see  or  hear  your  Mistris  more* 

Pun*  I  knew  that  yesterday  as  well  as  I  knci 
but  I  *m  the  very  Jew  of  Malta  if  she  did  not  i 
that,  worse  than  I  *de  use  a  rotten  App!e, 

Aur,  Why  that  can  't  be.  Brother  Wit,  wh; 
uncivilly  done  of  her  ! 

Pun,  C>  hung  her^  Queen  of  Fairies,  (1  *m  idl 
to  diiy  I  think)  she  c^rm  much  for  that ;  No,  tf 
CmccHlilc  Truman  \s  still  swimming  in  her  prsec 
I  Me  so  ferret  him  out;  PI  beat  him  as  a  Blooms 
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beats  Hemp ;  I  *1  spoil  his  Grave  Dominical  Postures ;  I  '1 
make  him  sneak,  and  look  like  a  door  off  the  hinges. 

jtur.  That 's  hard  !  but  he  deserves  it  truly,  if  he  strive 
to  Annihilate. 

Pun.  Why  well  said,  Sister  Wit,  now  thou  speak'st 
oddlv  too  ! 

jiur.  Well,  without  wit  or  foolery,  Mr.  Puny^  what  will 
you  give  me,  if  this  night,  this  very  improbable  night,  I  make 
you  Marry  my  Cousin  Lucia? 

Pun.  Thou  talk'st  like  Medusa^s  head,  thou  astonishest 
me. 

Aur.  Well,  in  plain  language  as  befits  a  Bargain;  there's 
Pen  and  Inck  in  the  next  Chamber,  give  but  a  Bill  under  your 
hand  to  pay  me  five  hundred  pounds  in  Gold  (upon  forfeiture 
of  a  thousand  if  you  fail)  within  an  hour  after  the  business 
is  done,  and  I  '1  be  bound  Body  for  Body  my  Cousin  Lucia 
shall  be  your  Wife  this  night ;  if  I  deceive  you,  your  Bond  will 
do  you  no  hurt,  if,  I  do  not,  consider  a  little  before-hand, 
whether  the  Work  deserves  the  Reward,  and  do  as  you  think 
fit. 

Pun.  There  shall  be  no  more  considering  than  in  a  Hasty 
Pudding ;  I  M  write  it  an'  you  will,  in  Short-hand,  to  dispatch 
immediately,  and  presently  go  put  five  hundred  Mari-golds  in  a 
purse  for  you.  Come  away  like  an  Arrow  out  of  a  Scythian 
Bow. 

Aur.  I  '1  do  your  business  for  you,  I  '1  warrant  you ;  Allom 
Mon-Cher.  Exeunt. 


Scene  4. 

Cutter^  Worm. 

Cut.  Now  I  ha'  thee  at  the  place,  where  thou  afFronted'st 
me,  here  will  I  cut  thy  throat. 

Wor.     You'l  be  hang'd  first. 

Cut.     No  by  this  light. 

Wor.     You'l  be  hang'd  after  then. 

Cut.  Not  80  neither ;  for  I  '1  hew  thee  into  so  man 
morsels^  that  the  Crowner  shall  not  be  able  to  give  his  Verdi< 
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whether  'twas  the  Body  of  a  Man  or  of  a  Beast,  as  thou  art 
Thou  shak  be  mincc-meai,  ff^arm^  within  this  hour. 

ff^ar.  He  was  a  Coward  once,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  one 
syllable  since  of  hk  Reformation^  he  shall  not  daunt  me- 

Ct4t,  Come  on  j  [Dr^wt,]  I  *l  send  thee  presently  to 
Erfhu$  without  either  Bail  or  Main-pnze, 

JV^r,  Have  at  you,  Cuiier^  an'  thou  hadst  as  many  lives  as 
arc  in  Plutarch^  I  'd  make  an  end  of  'em  atL 

Cut.     Come  on,  Miscreant* 

ff^QT.     Do,  do!  strike  an*  thou  dar'st. 

Cut,     Coward,  I  '1    give  thee   the   advantage   of  the 
push,  Coward. 

fi^^r,     I  scorn  to  take  anything  o'  rhee,  Jew. 

Cut^  If  thou  dar'st  not  strike  first,  thou  submitt'st,  and  I 
give  thee  thy  life. 

H^i^r.  Remember,  Cutter^  you  were  treacherous  first  to  me, 
and  therefore  must  begin*  Come,  pox  upon  \  this  tjuajret 
will  cost  us  quarts  o*  Wine  a  piece  before  the  Treaty  o'  Peace 
be  ended* 

Cut,  Here 's  company  coming  in  ;  I  'i  hear  o'  no  Treaties, 
W^rm^  we*l  fight  it  out. 


Scene   5, 

Aurilia^  Puny^  Cutter^  W&rm, 


Aur^       ^Rmding^^       Five    hundred    neat    Gentlemen- 1  ike 
twenty-shilling  pieces,  though   never  wash'd   nor  barb'd — 
A    curse    upon    him,  cann't  he  write  a  Bond  without  these 
sotteries  \ 

Pun,  Why  how  now  Panims?  fighting  like  two  Sea-fish  In 
the  Map  ?  Why  how  now  my  little  Gallimaufry,  my  0/^^ 
padrido  of  Arts  and  Arms  j  Hold  the  fcirce  Gudgings  ! 

Aun  "Ods  my  life,  Puny^  let  *s  go  in  again  5  that  *s  the 
onely  way  to  part  'em. 

Pun.  Do,  do !  kiU  one  another  and  be  hanged  like  Ropes 
of  Onyons* 

Cut  At  your  command  ?  no,  Puny!  I*le  be  forc*d  by  no 
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man ;  put  up,  fVorm ;  we'l  fight  for  no  man's  pleasure  but 
our  own. 

ff^9r.  Agreed!  I  won't  make  sport  with  murdering  any 
man,  an*  he  were  a  Turk. 

Pun.  Why  now  ye  speak  like  the  Pacifique  Sea ;  we  '1  to 
the  King's  Poleanon,  and  drink  all  into  Pylades  again;  we'l 
drink  up  a  whole  Vessel  there  to  Redintegration,  and  that  so 
big,  that  the  Tun  of  Heidelherp  shall  seem  but  a  Barel  of 
Pickled  Oisters  to 't ;  mean  time,  thou  pretty  little  Smith  o'  my 
good  fortune,  beat  hard  upon  the  Anvil  of  your  Plot,  I  '1  go  and 
provide  the  Spankers.  Exit  Puny. 

Cut.  Your  Cousin,  Mrs.  Aurelia^  has  abus'd  us  most 
irreverently. 

Aur.     Why  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Cut.     Your  father  recommended  us  two  as  Suters  to  her. 

Aur.  And  she  'd  ha'  none  of  you  ?  What  a  foolish  Girl 
'tis,  to  stand  in  her  own  light  so  ! 

ff^or.  Nay,  that's  not  all,  but  she  us'd  us  worse  than  if 
we  'd  been  the  veriest  Rogues  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
Earth. 

Aur.  That 's  a  little  thought  too  much,  but  'twas  safer 
erring  o'  that  hand. 

Cut.     I,  we'r  like  to  get  much,  I  see,  by  complaining  to  you 

Enter  yane. 

Jan.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Here 's  the  key  o'  the  Closet,  go 
softly.  Madam,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  make  no  noise,  dear  Madam 
must  be  gone.  Exit. 

Aur.  Why  does  this  little  Foppitee  laugh  always  ?  'tis  si 
a  Ninny  that  she  betrays  her  Mistris,  and  thinks  she  does 
hurt  at  all,  no,  not  she ;  well,  wretched  Lovers,  come  al 
with  me  now,  (but  softly  upon  your  lives,  as  you  would  stea 
a  Mistris  through  her  Mothers  Chamber)  and  I '1  shew 
this  severe  Penebpey  lockt  up  alone  in  a  Chamber  with  ] 
Rival. 

Cut.     As  softly  as  Snow  falls. 

fVor.     Or  Vapors  rise.  '  *- 

Aur.  What  are  you  Punish  too  with  your  Similiti 
Mum — not  a  word — pull  off  your  shoes  at  bottom  o\ 
stairs,  and  follow  me. 
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Scene  6. 

Enter  Truman  Jum&r, 

And  prtsmtfy  Aurella,  Cutter^  and   Worn 

Wind&w,  B 

Trum.  Why  should  her  cruel  Unclfl 
A  Love  in  all  rcspefts  so  good  aiid  equa 
He  has  some  wicked  end  \n\  and  deser 
To  be  dcceiv'd  ! 

Cut,     Deceiv*d  f  pray  mark  that  Madai 
Trum,     She  is  gone  in  to  see  if  things 
To  make  our  last  attempt  upon  her  Unc 
If  our  Plot  fail  — 

Aur,     A  Plot  'i  faith,  and  I  shall  Coun 
Trum,     In  spight  of  our  worst  Enemie 
And  a  rash  Oath  that  h  canceird  in  the 
We  will  pursue  our  Loves  to  the  last  poi 
And  buy  that  Paradise  though  't  be  wy 


Scene  7, 

Enter  Lucia. 

She  gsis  to  tbi  Tahii  and  ff^ritis  whilst  hi 
htm  tht  Papir^ 

Trum,     She 's  come,  mc-thinks  I  see  her  1 

She 's  naked  in  my  heart  with  all  her  Bea^ 

IVi^r^     Thou  hast  a  Bawdy  heart  1  'le  ^ 

Cut,     Hold  your  peace,  Coxcomb.  t 

Trum.     That  has^  I  think,  taken  an  Olj 

Quite  contrary  to  mine,  never  to  see 

Any  thing  else  ! 

He 's  extreme  sick,  and  thinks  he  shall  die,  [J 

him  hy  Lucia],  the  Dodlor  and  'Pothecary  haiJ 

I  Me   he  with   him   presently,  go  into  my  In 
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pray  for  the  success — [A  ^ry  within^  Mrs,  Aurelia*]  1*1  pray 
with  as  oiuch  zeal  as  any  sinner^  converted  just  upon  the  point 
of  dca[t]ht  prays  his  short  time  out, 

[Exfuni  Truman  &  Lucia. 
Aur.     What  can  this  mean  ?  \Thty  cry  withinJ]  and  the  cry 

Eithin  there  I  pray  let 's  go  down  and  see  what  ^s  the  matter. 
Enter  Will  and  Ralph  crpng, 
WilL     Ah,  Lord  !  my  poor  Master  !     Mrs,  Aunlia^  Mrs. 
Aur,     Here,  what's  the  business? 
RaipL     Oh  Lord  !    the  saddest  accident. 
Aur,     For  the  love  of  Heaven  speak  quickly. 
WilL     I   cannot   speak   for   weeping;    my    poor   Mastcr*s 
Mson*d* 

Aur,     Poison *d  ?  how  prethee,  and  by  whom  ? 
ff^UL     Why  by  the  strangest  Accident,  Mistrk 
The  Doctor  prescribed  one  what  dee*  call  it  with  a  hard  namc^ 
and  that  careless  Rogue  the  *Pothecaries  man  (mistaking  one 
Glstss  for  another  that  stood  by  it)  put  in  another  what  dee'  call 
it,  that  is  a  mortal  poison. 

Aur.  Oh  then  'tis  plain,  this  was  the  Plot  they  talk'd  of  5 
ye  heard.  Gentlemen,  what  they  said  ;  pray  follow  me  and 
bear  witness*  Exit  Aurelia. 

Cut.  Undoubtedly  they  bad  a  hand  in 't ;  we  shall  be 
brought  to  swear  against  them,  W^rm^ 

W^rm.  I  *I  swear  what  I  heard,  and  what  I  heard  not  but 
I  'I  hang  *cm.  I  see  1  shall  be  revenged  o'  that  proud  Tit ;  but 
it  grieves  me  for  the  ColoneL 


Scene  8* 

[C^hnti  Jolly  {hrmght  in  a  Chair)  Aurelia,  Cutter,  Worm, 
Will  J  Ralph,  $thfr  Sirvaniu 

J9II    Oh  !   I   ha*   vomited  out  all  my  guts,  and  all   my 
itraila — 
Aur,    Oh  my  dear  Father  1 

y&IL     I  'm  going,  daughter — ha*  ye  sent  the  pocky  Doflor 
ana  the  plaguy  'Pothccary  to  a  Jtistice  o'  Peace  to  be  examined  ? 
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With  Yes,  Sir,  your  Worship's  Stewar 
are  gone  with  'cm  ;  do<s  your  VVorship  thi 
maltce,  and  not  by  a  mistake  ?  if  I  had  iho 
hanged  'em  presently,  that  ydu  might  ha' 
you  dy'd* 

J&ll  Huh,  huh,  huh  !  I  think  that  Ro 
it,  because  I  beat  him  t'  other  day  in  o 
huh»  huh  I 

Aur*  No,  Sir,  (O  my  dear  father)  no, 
who  were  the  Contrivers  of  your  murder,  e' 
and  her  Gallant — Oh  Lord — 'tis  discover 
providence — they  'r  both  together  in  her  ♦ 
there  we  overheard  'em  a*  it  pleas'd^ — ^ihe 
heard  'cm  as  well  as  I —  j 

J4IL  Can  they  be  such  Monsters?  G 
Ludfir — Oh — Oh — !  what  did  you  hear^ 
stomach  ! 

CuU     Whjr  that  they  had  a  Plot— 

Aur,  And  that  the  Doctor  and  'Potlj 
very  well.  \ 

tV&r^  I  and  your  Niece  ask'd  if  he  thou|j| 
strong  enough. 

Aur^     There  never  was  such  an  ImpudI 

WtlL  How  murder  will  out !  I  a! way 
Raiphy  your  Mistris  Lud^  was  naught  with  t 
fac*d  Variet ;  do  you  remember^  Raiph^  wh 
Butteries  once  ? 

Aur*     Here  she  comes  !     O  Impudence  f  1 

JdL    Oh!    Oh!   Oh  !— go  all  aside  a) 
speak  with  her  alone*     Come  hither,  Niece* 
see  by  what  accident 't  has  pleas'd — huh — h 
away  your  loving  Uncle,  Niece  !  huh — 

Lu€.     I  sce%  Sir,  with  that  grief  which 
mine  in  the  loss  of  you  does  require. 

Cut.     There *s  a   Devil   for  you;    but, 
Luc.  taik   t&geth^r.)   did   you    hear   her  spea 
whether  it  were  strong  enough  ?  A 

W&r,  Noj  but  I  love  to  strike  home,  wM 
I  *m  for  through-stich  \  I  'm  through  pac'd^  ¥ 
a  man  stand  mincing  \ 
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Luc,     I  hope,  Sir^  atid  have  faith j  that  you  '1  recover  I 

But,  Sir,  because  the  danger  *s  too  apparent, 
I     And  who  (alas)  knows  how  Heaven  may  dispose  of  you  ?  before 
\     It  grow  too  late  (after  your  blessing)  I  humbly  beg  one  Boon 

upon  my  knees. 

JsiL     What    fs't    (rise   up    Niece)    Oh — ^^1    can  deny  you 

nothing  at  this  time  sure  I 

Luc.     It  is  (I  wo*  not  rise,  Sir,  till  you  grant  it) 

That  since  the  love  'twixt  Truman  and  my  self 

Has  been  so  fixt,  and  like  our  fortunes  equal. 

Ye  would  be  pleas'd  to  sign  before  your  death^ 

The  confirmation  of  that  Love,  our  Contraftj 

And  when  your  Soul  shall  meet  above,  my  father^ 

As  soon  as  he  has  bid  you  welcome  thither, 

He'i  thank  you  for  this  goodness  to  his  daughter^ 

I  do  conjure  you.  Sir,  by  his  memory  ! 

By  all  your  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter  ! 

In  a  better  world  !  and  all  your  dearest  wishes  of  happiness  for 
I      thoie  whom  ye  love  most,  and  leave  behind  you  here  ! 

J^iL     You  ha'  deserved  so  well  o'  me  Niece,  that  'tis  impos- 
I      siblc  to  deny  you  any  thing  ;  where 's  gentle  Mr»  Truman  ? 
Lui\     In  the  next  room,  Sir,  waiting  on  your  will 

As  on  the  Sentence  of  his  life  and  death  too, 
I  7*//-     Oh — I  *m  very  sick — pray  bring  him  in. 

^«^  Lm£,     a  thousand  Angels  guard  your  life,  Sir  ! 
^Hpr  if  you  die,  carrj'  you  up  to  heaven,  [fjriV. 

^^L  JjPtfr.     Was  there  ever  such  a  young  dissembling  Witch  i 
^^^iSut*     Here's  Woman  in  pcrfu^lion  ! 

The  Devil*s  in  their  tails  and  in  their  tongues  ! 

The[y  're]  possest  both  wap  ! 

JtiL     ff^ii/^  Ralph^  is  Jiftmj  there  too  ?  be  ready  when  I 

speak  CO  yoii« 

Emtr  Truman,  Lucia,  (veird.) 

Trum.  Our  prayers  are  heard,  'tis  as  we  wish'd,  dear  Lucia y 
Oh  this  bicsi  hour ! 

JoiL  Take  him  and  carry  him  up  to  the  Green  Chambcr^ — 
Oh  my  belly — lock  him  in  sure  there,  till  you  see  what  becomes 
of  me  I   if  I  do  die,  be  ^uid  his  Mistris  shall  have  but  an  ill 
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Oh  my  Guts — lock  up  Lua  too 


Match  of  it  at  Tyburn, 
her  Chamber. 

Trum.     What  do  yc  mean,  Gentlemen  ?   arc  ye  mad  ? 

WUL  We  mean  to  lock  you  up  ^fe,  Sir,  for  a  great  Jewel 
as  you  are  1 

Luc,     Pray  hear  me  alL 

y^U.     Away  wJth  *cm. 

Exit  all  the  Servant t^  with  Truman  and  L 
several  wap. 

Aur,  How  do  you.  Sir  ?  I  hope  you  may  o' re-come  it, 
your  Nature's  strong,  Sir* 

JdL  No,  *tis  impossible;  and  yet  I  find  a  little  ease,  but 
*tis  but  a  flash — JunBa — ^Oh  there  it  wrings  me  again — fetch 
mc  the  Cordial-glass  in  the  Cabinet  window,  and  the  little 
Prayer-book  ;  I  would  fain  repent^  but  it  comes  so  hardly — I 
am  very  unfit  to  die^  if  it  would  please  Heaven — so,  set  down 
the  Glass — ^there — -give  me — 

Jur.    The  Prayer-book,  Sir/s  all  mouldy j  I  must  wipe  it  first* 

JqIL  Lay  it  down  too — so — it  begins  t'  ass  wage  a  h*ttle — 
there  lay  down  the  Book^  *twill  but  trouble  my  Brains  now 
I  'm  a  dying* 

Entif  miL 

JVili  Here's  the  Widow,  Sir,  without,  and  Ml$.  7ahtthu 
her  daughter,  they  have  heard  o'  your  misfortunei  and  Ita* 
brought  Mr*  Kn^t-down  to  comfort  you. 

JolL  How?  everlasting  Kmck-downf  will  they  trouble  a 
Man  thus  when  he 's  a  dying  ?  Sirrah  !  Blockhead  !  let  in 
Jmeph  Kncck'down^  and  I M  send  thee  to  Heaven  afore  mc ; 
I  have  but  an  hour  or  two  to  live  perhaps,  and  that 's  not 
enough  for  him  I  'm  sure  to  preach  in ! 

!VUL     Shall  Mrs*  Barebmie  come  in.  Sir? 

y&lL  That  *s  a  She  Kn^k-dm^n  too ;  well,  let  her  come  in 
— ^huh  !  huh!  huh!  I  must  bear  all  things  patiently  now; 
but  Sirrah,  Rogue !  take  heed  o*  y&ssfih  Kmik-d^tvn^  thou  shall 
not  live  with  ears  if  y^^^ph  Kneck-dmnn  enter,  ^ 

Enter  Widow,  Tabitha* 

iVid.  How  de'  you  Neighbour  Colonel  ?  how  is  *t  f  rake 
comfort, 
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JpIL     Cut  off  in  the  flower  o*  my  age  Widow. 


Ftowi 


Wid^     Wby^  Man's  life  is  but  a  Flower,  Mr,  jQily\  and  the 


IC 


cr  Witftcr&5  ana  Man  withers^  as  Mr.  Kmck^ihwn  observ'd 
last  Sabbath*clay  at  Evening  Exercise ;  But^  Neighbour,  you  'r 
past  the  Flower,  youV  g^own  old  as  well  as  I — 

^J&iL     r  the  very  flower;  that  damn'd  Quack-salver — 

TahltL  Me-thotights  he  was  the  ugliest  fellow,  Mother, 
And  they  say  he*s  a  Papish  too,  forsooth, 

aid.  I  never  liked  a  Doctor  with  a  Red  Nose ;  my 
Husband  wa^  wont  to  say— how  do  you^  Mrs.  AureiiaF  comfort 
your  self,  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later;  to  day  here,  to 
tnorraw  gone, 

y§IL  Oh  the  torture  of  such  a  tongue  !  would  I  were  dead 
already^  and  this  my  Funeral  Sermon, 

fVid*  AJas  poor  man  !  his  tongue  I  warrant  yec  is  hot  as 
passes;  you  have  a  better  memory  than  I,  Tahitha^  tell  him 
what  Mn  Kncck^dmjun  said  was  a  Saints  duty  in  tormenting 
icknesses,  now    Poison  's  a  great  tormentor. 

ydL    Oh  !  Oh  1^ — this  additional  Poison  will  certainly  make 

end  of  me ! 

!Vid.  Why  seek  for  spiritual  Incomes,  Mr.  Colonel ;  I  'I 
tell  you  what  my  Husband  Barthttle  was  wont  to  observe  (and 
he  was  a  Colonel  too)  he  never  sought  for  Incomes  but  he  had 
some  Blessing  followed  immediately  \  once  he  sought  for  *em 

RH^trtfirdihirf^  and  the  next  day  he  took  as  many  Horses  and 
rms  ifi  the  Country  as  serv'd  to  raise  three  Troops ;  another 
ne  he  sought  for  'em  m  BufiUnSury^  and  three  days  after  a 
end  of  his,  that  he  owed  five  hundred  pounds  too,  wns 
iianjiM  for  a  Malignafit,  and  the  Debt  forgiven  him  by  tlic 
Parliament ;  a  third  time  he  sought  for  "em  in  Hartfird* 
ihin — 

T^hiik.    No,  Mother,  *twas  in  W^rmtir^ihirt^  forsooth* 
tVid,     I|  Child,  it  was  indeed  in  W&rcf$tir~$hirf  ;  and  within 
two  months  after  the  Dean  of  ff^'arcfitrr^s  Estate  fell  to  him. 
^^  7#/A     He  sought  for  cm  once  out  o'  my  Estate  too^  I  thank 
^H^Eii^  Oh  my  head  ! 

^"  IrW.     Why  truly.  Neighbour  Colonel,  he  had  that  but  for 
"    hi:*  Penny,  and  would  have  had  but  a  hard  Bargain  of  it,  if  he 
had  not  by  a  fdend's  means  of  the  Counccl  hook*d  in   two 
Arrears. 
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Cut.  For  shame  let  *s  relieve  him;  Colonel^  you  said  you 
had  a  mind  to  settle  some  al&ir^  of  your  Estate  with  me^  and 
Captain  ff^&rm  here. 

fFid,  PI  leave  you  then  for  a  while^  pray  send  for  me, 
Ncighborj  when  you  have  a  mind  to't  Heaven  strengthen 
you  J  comcj  Tahitha, 

y^iL  AurdiGy  go  out  with  them,  and  leave  us  three  togetho- 
for  half  an  hour*  \Exk  Wid,  Tab,  Aur, 

Stay  you,  Wiil^  and  reach  me  the  Cordial ;  I  begin  to  hope 
that  my  extreme  violent  fit  of  Vomiting  and  Purging  has 
wrought  out  all  the  Poison,  and  savM  my  life— my  Pain's 
almost  quite  gone,  but  l*m  so  sore  and  faint — give  me  the 
Glass. 

Wqt,  What  d'  you  mean,  Colonel  \  you  will  not  doat,  I 
hope,  now  you'r  dying?  drink  I  know  not  what  there,  made 
by  a  Doctor  and  a  Tothecary  ?  Drink  a  cup  o*  Sack,  Man ; 
healing  Sack  ;  you  'I  find  your  old  Antidote  best* 

Quu  H  *as  reason.  Colonel,  it  agrees  best  with  your  natm^i 
'tis  good  to  recover  your  strength — as  for  the  danger,  that^s 
past,  I'm  confident,  already, 

y^A  Dost  thou  think  so,  honest  Cutter?  fetch  him  a  Bottle 
o'  Sack,  /i^i//,  for  that  news;  I 'le  drink  a  little  my  self, 
one  little  Beer- glass* 

CuL     Poor  creature  !    he  would  try  all  ways  to  live  ! 

ysii.  Why  if  I  do  die,  Cutter^  a  Glass  o'  Sack  will  do  me 
no  hurt  I  hope;  I  do  not  intend  to  die  the  Whining  way,  like 
a  Girl  that 's  afraid  to  lead  Apes  in  Hell— [£ffl/fr  Will,  with  a 
B^ttU  and  great  G/rf^x.]  So,  give  it  me ;  a  little  fuller^ — ^yct 
— it  warms  excecdingiy — and  is  very  Cordial. — ^So,~fiil  to  the 
Gentlemen. 

ff^^r,    [Shigh]     Let's  drink,  let's  drink,  whilst  breath  we 
have  I 
YouM  find  but  cold,  but  cold  drinking  in  the  Grave, 

Cut.     A   Catch   i*   faith !    Boy,  go  down,  Boy,  go  down| 
And  fill  us  t'other  quart, 
That  we  may  drink  the  Colonel's  health. 

ff^$r.     That  we  may  dnnk  the  Colon  el's  health, 

B&fh,     Before  that  we  do  part.  « 

tf^on     Why  dost  thou  frown,  thou  arrant  Clown  ?  H 

Hey  boyes — Tope —  fl 
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y#//.     Why  this  is  very  cheerly!  pray  let's  ha'  the  Catch 
that  wc  made  t'  other  night  against  the  Doftor. 
I  iVor.     Awzy  with\  Cutter;    hum — 

i      Come  fill  us  the  Glass  o*  Sack* 
I  Cuf.     What  Health  do  we  lack? 

ffV.     Confusion  to  the  Quack. 
Biftk     Confound  him.  Confound  him| 
Diseases  atl  around  him* 

Cur.     And  fill  again  the  Sack, 
I  tV^r.     That  no  man  may  Lack, 

Cui,     Confusion  to  the  ^uack, 
Mik     Confusion  to  the  Quack, 
Confound  him,  Confound  him, 
Diseases  all  around  him, 

M^9n     He  's  a  kind  of  Grave-maker, 
Cut.     A  Urinal  Shaker, 
ff^#r,     A  wretched  Groat-taker, 
Cwf.     A  stinking  close-Stool  raker, 
M^4r,     He's  a  Quack  that's  wotsg  than  a  Quaker. 
Bstk     He's  a  Quack,  etc. 
f/^§r.     Hey,  Boya— Gi«^« — 
y^^L     Give  me  the  Glass,  ff^iil.     I  Me  venture  once  more 
what  e*re  come  on  *t,  here's  a  Health  to  the  Royal  Travailcr, 
and  so  Finh  C&rmat» 

fV&r,     Come  on   Boys,   Fivat  ^    have  at   you   agen   then. 
Now  a  Pox  on  the  Poll>  of  old  Politique  N&IL 

Bsih.     Wee 'I  drink  till  we  bring. 
In  Triumph  back  the  King. 

[Cut.]     May  he  Live  tilt  he  sec. 
Old  N^il  upon  a  Tree. 

^0r^  And  many  such  as  he* 
B§th,  May  he  Live  till,  etc. 
[^    y^IL     I 'me  very  Sick  again  ^  ff^ili^  help  mc  into  my  Bed; 

Hhis 


you  merry,  Gentlemen. 


Cmt,     Nay,  we*l  go  in  with  him,  Captain,  he  shall  not  die 
his  bout. 

fV^r.     It  h  pity  but  he  should,  he  dos  'f  so  bravely  i  come 
•long  then,  kiss  me.  Cutter ;  h  not  this  better  than  quarrelling? 


B^th,     May  he  live  till  he  sec,  etc, 
Icy  for  Fidlcri  now  1 
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Scene    i . 


Jellyy  Aurtlia. 


i 


y^U.  *'T^b  imr,  Aunli^i^  the  Story  they  all  agree  m\ 
X  'twas  nothing  but  a  simple  Plot  o'  the  two 
Lovers  to  put  me  in  fear  o'  death,  in  hope  to  work  then  upon 
my  good  Nature^  or  my  Conscience,  and  Quack  conspired  with 
them  out  o*  revenge ;  'Twas  a  cursed  Rogue  though  to  give 
me  such  an  unmerciful  Dose  of  Scammoiiy  !  It  might  ha' 
prov'd  but  an  ill  jest ;  but  howevcfj  I  will  not  be  a  loser  by  the 
business,  ere  I  ha*  done  with 't. 

Aur,  Me-thinks  there  might  be  something  extraftcd  out 
of  it. 

Joll,  Why  so  there  shall  >  I  'le  pretend^  Aurtlia^  to  be  stijl 
desperately  sick,  and  that  I  was  really  poison'd,  no  man  wiO 
blame  me  after  that,  for  whatsoever  I  do  with  my  Niece.  But 
that 's  not  all,  I  will  be  mightily  troubled  in  Conscience,  3>end 
for  the  Widow,  and  be  converted  by  her:  that  will  win  her 
Iieart,  joyn'd  with  the  hopes  of  my  swallowing  huda$  portion. 

Aur.  For  that  point  II  assist  you^  Sir»  Assure  her  that  my 
Cousin  Lumi  is  married  privately  this  after-noon  to  Mr,  Pw^y, 

yolL  I  would  she  were,  Wench,  (for  thine  and  my  sake) 
her  Portion  would  be  forfeited  then  indeed,  and  she  would  ha' 
no  great  need  of  "t,  for  that  Fop's  very  rich. 

Au}\  Well,  Sir,  I  'I  bring  sufficient  proofs  of  that,  to  satisfie 
the  Widow,  and  that's  all  you  require i  be  pleasM  to  let  the 
secret  of  the  business  rest  with  me  yet  a  while,  to  morrow  you 
shall  know 't.  But  for  my  own  part,  Sir,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  *d  rather  patiently  lose  my  Estate  for  ever,  than  take 't  _ 
again  with  her.  ■ 

ydL     Oh  !    hold  your  self  contented,  good    frank- hearted  ^ 
Aunlia ;  would  1  were  to  marry  such  a  one  every  week  these 
two  years:  see  how  we  differ  now? 

vfar.  Bless  us  !  what  humming  and  hawing  will  be  i'  this  j 
house  !  what  preaching,  and  houfing,  and  fasting,  and  eating  fl 
among  the  Saints  !  Their  first  pious  work  will  be  to  banish  ' 
Fletcher  and  Ben  J^hmon  out  *o  the  Parlour,  and  bring  in  their 
rooms  Mitrtin  Mnr-Preiatt^  and  Posies  of  Holy  ^ 
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and  a  Sawf-box  for  a  Wounded  Conscience,  and  a  Bundle  of 
Grapas  from  Canaan,  I  cann't  abide  'em  ;  but  I  '1  break  my 
iisier  Ta^ttha^i  heart  within  a  month  one  way  or  other.  But, 
Sir,  !iiippose  ihe  King  should  come  in  again,  (as  I  hope  he  will 
for  all  these  Villains)  and  you  have  your  own  again  o'  course, 
ymi*d  be  very  proud  of  a  Soap-boyleA  Widow  then  in  Hide- 
park^  Sir, 

JdL  Oh!  then  the  Bishops  will  come  in  too,  and  she'l 
away  to  N tijt^ England i  well,  this  docs  not  do  my  business  ^  I'l 
about  It,  and  send  for  her.  [Exit, 

Enter  Ralph. 

Aur.  And  I'l  about  mine;  Raiph^  did  you  speak  to  Mr* 
Pumy  to  meet  me  an  hour  hence  at  the  back-dore  in  the 
GardenJ  he  must  not  know  the  estate  the  house  is  in  yet. 

Raif>h.  Yes,  tbrsooth^  he  bad  me  tell  you^  he'd  no  more 
feil  you  than  the  Sun  &ils  Barnahy'day\  I  kjiow  not  what  he 
means  by  't,  but  he  charg'd  me  to  tell  you  so,  and  he  would 
hrillg  (fonooth)  his  Regiment  of  five  hundred,  He^s  a  mad- 
fium^  I  think. 

AunL  Well,  did  you  speak  to  Mr*  S&ahr  to  stay  within 
toou  the  little  Deacon  that  uses  to  drink  with  /f  i7/  and  you? 

RaL     Yes,  forsooth,  he's  in  the  Buttery. 

Ann  Pray  Heaven  he  don't  forget  my  Instru<ilions  there  I 
But  first  I  have  a  little  trick  for  my  Lovers  to  begin  withaJl, 
they  shall  ha'  twenty  more  before  I  ha'  done  with  'em. 


Scene  z. 

Enter  Truman  Juni&n 

Trmm.  The  Veil  of  this  mistake  will  soon  be  cast  away, 
I  would  I  could  remove  Lucia^i  as  easily,  and  see  her  fece  agairt, 
9&  fair,  as  shortly  our  Innocence  wiU  appear. 

But  if  my  angry  father  come  to  know  our  late  Intelligence 
in  this  unlucky  business,  though  we  ha'  fulfilled  the  Letter  of 
fat9  Will,  that  which  can  satisfic  a  Lover*s  Conscience,  will 
hardly  do  sio  to  an  old  man^s  Passion  ;  Yc  Heavenly  Power^  or 
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tat  flourished  with  so  sweet  and  fresh  a  Beauty, 

\c  slimy  traces  of  that  Serpent,  Lust, 
What  Devil  has  poison 'd  her?    I  know  not  what  to  say  to  her. 
Goi  Luda^  retire^  prethee,  to  thy  Chamher, 
And  call  thy  wandring  Virtue  home  again  ; 
It  is  not  yet  far  gone,  but  call  it  quickly, 
*Tis  in  a  dangerous  way;    I  will  forget  thy  error. 
And  spend  this  night  in  prayers  that  Hcav'n  may  do  so, 
— '  Exit  Aur. 

Would  she  have  had  me  been  mine  own  Adulterer? 
Before  my  Marriage? — Oh  lust — Oh  frailty — 
Where  in  all  human  nature  shall  we  miss 
The  ulcerous  fermentations  of  thy  heat. 
When  thus  (alas)  we  find  thee  breaking  out 
Upim  the  comli'st  Visage  of  perfe^ionT  [£jrif. 


Scene  4. 


dur*  Pray  Heaven,  I  ha'nt  made  my  foolish  Wit  stay  for 
oie ;  if  he  talk  with  others  of  the  house  before  me,  I'm  undone. 
Stay,  have  I  my  Paper  ready  t  [PuUs  out  a  Papcn]  Oh  !  that  *s 
well !  my  Hand  I  'm  sure  s  as  like  hers  as  the  Left  is  to  the 
Right  ;   we  were   taught  by  the  same   Master,  pure  Italian, 


there 's  her  /Ps  and  her  G'S  I  *l  swear— Oh  ! 
th^t*s  well. 


are  you  comef 


Scene 


Bnur  Puny* 

'Tit  almost  four  o'clock  and  that 's  the  precious  hour* 

Pun.     My  little  H^ikgaktiuSy  here  I  am,  Pr^est&f 

Aur,     You'r  alwap  calling  me  names,  Mr.  Pum^  that's 

ujikindly  done  to  one  chat  *s  labouring  ftyr  you,  as  I  am. 
Pun^     1  ha*  made  more  haste  hither  than  a  Parson  doc^s  to  a 

Living  o'  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
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Pun,  My  dear  Pyfbagsnan^  that  I  should  go  in  and  Marry 
bcr  mstead  of  him? 

Amr,     Right !  thou  'st  a  shrewd  reach. 

Pun*     But  where  's  old  Soaker  all  this  while  ? 

^ur.  Why,  I  ha'  told  all  this  to  him^  only  naming  you  in 
all  things  instead  of  Truman;  and  that  'twas  my  Contrivance 
M  for  my  Cogens  and  your  Sake;  he's  within  at  a  Call^  lie 
send  for  him;  whose  there?  Mary?  call  hither  Mr,  Soaker ; 
I  ha'  given  him  'hvz  Pounds,  and  for  so  much  more  he'l  Many 
you  to  another  to  morrow^  if  you  wilL 

Pun,  I  adore  thee  Queen  S&kmsn ;  I  had  rather  be  Marri'd 
by  such  a  Plot  as  this,  than  be  Nephew  to  PreiUr  J^hn — lie 
mmk  't  a  thousand  Spankers. 

Enur  Mr-  Soaien 

Aur,  Oh  conie  'tis  time  Mr.  Soaker ;  as  soon  as  you  ha'  done 
leave  the  Marri'd  couple  together ;  lie  lock  this  Door  upon  you, 
go  out  at  the  toother,  where  shee*l  come  in  to  you, 

Pmh,  Tis  as  dark  as  the  Devirs  conscience ;  but  the  best 
is,  the  Parson  ha's  a  good  fiiri  FacUs^  like  a  Holiday,  that  will 
give  some  Light. 

jfvn  No  T  there's  light  enough  to  keep  you  from  Stumbling 
within.  Oh  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  break  a  piece  of  Gold,  and 
give  her  half,  for  a  proof  of  the —  do  you  understand  me  ? 

Pun,  'Tis  well  thought  on  ;  but  D^mine  Duif^ribm^  can  you 
«iy  tJic  Service  without  Book  are  you  sure  ? 

StaiiT,  I  warrant  you  Sir ;  can  you  Lye  with  her  without 
Book  afterwards  i 

ftfji*  Hee's  a  Wit  too  by  jfuno^  all  are  Wits  that  have  a 
finger  in  this  Venison  pasty* 

Aur.  Shee'l  come  im  mediately ,  go  in  ;  do  not  stay  above 
half  an  hour  j  Mr,  Puny^  my  Cozen  will  be  mist  else,  and  all 
fipoird. 

PWji.  lie  warrant  you,  let's  in ;  dear  Learning  lead  the  way, 
[They  gs  m  and  Aurelia  kckt  ihe  D&&r  *'  t/j^e  mt-iide. 

Aur*     SO)  all  *s  sure  this  way ;  lie  be  with  you  straight. 
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j4iL     Mr,  Truman, — 

Trum.  Tme  me  no  more  than  I  true  you — come — Colonel 
ymi^t  but  a  Swaggering — lie  ha'  the  Law  to  Swagger  with  you, 
that  I  wtlL 

J^iL  First  leave  your  Raging  ;  though  you  should  rage  like 
Tamer hin  at  the  BuU,  'twould  do  no  good  here, 

Trum,  Do  you  call  me  names  too  ?  lie  have  an  Aftion  o' 
ScanJakm.  Well  Cotonel^  since  you  provoke  me,  the  Pnte^&r 
shall  know  what  you  are,  and  what  you  would  have  had  me 
done  for  the  King  in  the  time  of  the  laut  rising. 

y^iL  Mr.  Truman^  I  took  you  for  a  Person  of  Honour^  and 
a  r  ricnd  to  his  Majesty  5  I  little  thought  to  hear  you  speak  of 
betraying  a  Gentleman  to  the  Pr$U£f&r, 

TruM,  J.  Betraying?  no  Sir,  I  scorn  it  as  much  as  you, 
but  He  let  him  know  what  you  are,  and  so  forth,  an*  you  keep 
my  Son  from  me, 

y^iL  Mr.  Truman^  if  you  1  but  hear  me  patiently,  I  shall 
propose  a  thing  that  will,  I  hope,  be  good  and  acceptable  both 
to  your  Son  and  you* 

irum.  Say  you  so  Sir  f  well  i  but  I  won't  be  called  Tamer /a  in. 

y§IL  My  Niece,  not  only  by  her  wicked  design  to  Poison 
me,  but  by  Marrying  her  self,  without  my  consent  this  day  to 
Pttffljf,  has  (as  you  know  very  well^  for  you  were  a  witness  Sir 
to  my  Brother^s  will)  lost  all  the  right  she  had  to  a  plentiful! 
Portion.  Aurffm  shall  have  that  and  my  Estate,  (which  now 
within  few  days  I  shall  recover)  after  my  Death ;  she  *s  not 
I  think  Unhandsome,  and  all  drat  know  her  will  confess  she 
wants  no  Wit  ;  with  these  Quahties,  and  this  Fortune^  if  your 
Son  like  her,  (for  though  h'as  injurM  me»  Sir,  I  forget  that,  and 
attribute  it  only  to  the  Enchantments  of  my  Niece)  I  do  so 
well  approve  both  of  his  Birth  and  parts,  and  of  that  Fortune, 
which  you  I  think  will  please  to  make  htm,  that  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  of  the  Alliance. 

Trum.  f.  Good  Colonel,  you  were  always  a  kind  Neighbour 
and  loving  Friend  to  our  Family,  and  so  were  wc  to  you,  and 
had  rcspcfts  for  you ;  you  know  I  would  have  had  Dick  marry 
your  Niece,  till  you  declared  he  should  ha'  no  Portion  with  her. 

ydL  For  that  I  had  a  particular  reason.  Sir ;  your  SonV 
above  in  my  House  \  shall  I  call  him,  Sir^  that  we  may  know 
his  mind }  I  would  not  have  him  lorc^d^ 
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Whjr  \iam  nsm  Lmdm?  haw  i 
Qtamb^  ?  \ 

Im£.     I  hope  jrou  did  not  mem  me  a  P 
pm  V  tadiiy'd  ittlEdaitlj  timi  ytm  V  hoc 

Jyi     r  am  HOC  Oetdf  tlMt  V  mie.    ** 
i  ■tfOM  CoMtitiitiOii  for*t ;  jam 
howrvcr,  lor  the  luMioiir  of  our  Fa 
•ilur,  He  if)«ak  no  toorc  o*  that,  but 
icciirity  of  my  Life  hcfcaftcr,  thu  row 
Hiuband^  fof  tiicy  *iy  youV  main  a  Ni 
kfiomrtcdgc — Naty, — ^1  m  content, — i 
flmm^  you  ihisll  hi*  your  thousand  Pi 

Trum*  t,  Htark  you.  Colonel^  she  si 
of  *em,  not  a  groat  j  ihc  can't  recover 't 
Will 

Lui.     I  marry'd  Sir  f  *tii  the  fint  new 


Scene  9. 

EnUr  Trum.  Jun, 

f  Lucta  J 
7*/A     Nay>  leave  your  pretty  Jetuitica 

in  Oath  i  Mr.  Truman^  you  may  Ice  youi 
Trum,  I.     I  Dkk  you  may  see  her  as  n 

»heV  marn*d.  M 

Trum.  /,     Marri'd  f  ■ 

Tmwi.  K     I   marri'd^  »o  I  say,  Marri'd 

Mr.  Puny, 

i^4 
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Lm€.     What  do  they  mean  ? 

Tmm,  f.  And  Dkk  1  ha'  got  a  Wife  too  for  you,  you  shall 
ha'  pretry  Mrs.  Aunlia. 

Trum,  j.     Lucia  tnarri'd  ? 

Trum,  s.  Her  Father  and  I  are  agreed  of  all  things  ;  Heark 
you  Duiy  she  has  a  brave  Fortune  now- 

Trum.  /     Marri'd  to  PunyP 

7V«m,  J.     You  shall  have  her  presently, 

Trum.  /.     This  after-noon  ? 

Trum,  I*     Come  Dkk;  there's  a  Wife  for  you  DkL 

Trum.  /".     I  won't  marry^  Sir. 

Trum*  s.     What  do  you  say  Sir  ? 

Tmm.  J.     I  wo'  not  marry  Sir. 

Trum.  s.     Get  you  out  o'  my  sight  you  Rebel 

?oiL     Nay»  good  Mr,  Truman, 
rum,  f.     He   neVc   acknowledge  him  for  my  Son  again  ; 
I  tell  you  Colonel^  he's  always  thus  with  his  wo^  nots  and  his 
Cannots. 

Scene   lo. 

Eniir  Puny. 

Pun,  We  ha'  made  shore  work  on 't ;  t'  was  a  brave  quick 
Parson  ides  i  The  little  Skittish  Philly  got  away  from  me  I  know 
jiot  how,  like  an  £ele  out  of  a  Basket* 

JqH  Give  him  a  little  time  Mr.  Truman^  he's  troubl'd  yet 
at  my  Niecc*s  marriage^  t'  will  over  quickJv. 

Tru,  s.     Give  my  Son  time,  Mr*  j^Hyf  marry  come  up — 

Scene    1 1  • 

BntiT  Aurelia,  {afitr  Puny.) 

Amr.  What  ha*  you  done  already  \  you  'r  a  sweet  Husband 
indeed. 

Fun.  Oh  !  my  little  Pimp  of  honour  !  here,  here's  the  five 
hundred  Marigolas  ;  hold  thy  hand  Dido — yonder 's  my  Wife, 
by  Satan  ;  how  a  Devil  did  that  little  Mfphiit^phiim  get  hither 
before  me  I 
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Aur.  To  her  Puny;  never  conceal  the  mystery  any  longer^ 
'tis  too  good  a  Jest  to  be  kept  close. 

Trum^  i.  For  your  sake  I  will  then.  Colonel ;  Come  prctfaee, 
Dkky  be  cheerful  1*^ — 

Tram,  /.     I  beseech  you, — Sir — 

Trum.  f.  Look  you  there  Colonel^  now  he  should  do  what 
1  would  Imve  him^  now  he  ^s  a  beseeching — W%  the  proudest 
stubborn *st  Coxcomb — 

Pun.  And  now  my  noble  Uncle — [/a  7^%]%  ^^y^  never  be 
angry  at  a  Marriage  i*  the  way  of  wit, — My  fair  Egyptiaii 
Queen,  come  to  thine  Antmy. 

Luc.     What  would  this  rude  fellow  have  ?  ^H 

Tfum.  /.     I  am  drown'd  \n  wonder  !  ^| 

Pwn.  'Twas  I,  my  dear  Phikcka^  that  marriM  thee  e'en 
now  in  the  dark  room,  like  an  amorous  Cat ;  you  may  remember 
the  Damask  Bed  by  a  better  Token  of  Two  than  a  bow*d 
Philip  and  Mary, 

Luc,     I  call  Heaven  to  witness, 
Which  will  proteft  and  justifie  the  Innocent ; 
I  understand  not  the  least  word  he  utters, 
But  as  I  took  him  always  for  a  Fool, 
I  now  do  for  a  Mad- man. 

Aur.     She  *s  angry  yet  to  have  mistook  her  Man.    [#*  y^,  ^ 
*Tis  true^  Sir,  all  that  Mr*  Puny  saySj  I  mean  for  the  Marriagi^^ 
for  the  restj  she 's  best  able  to  answer  for  her  self. 

Luc.  True,  Cousin,  then  I  see  'tis  some  conspiracy  t*  ensare 
my  Honor  and  my  Innocence, 

Aun  The  Parson,  Mr*  Smker^  that  married  *€m  Is  stUJ 
vnthin,  ^^ 

WUL     He 's  i^  th'  Buttery,  shall  I  call  him,  Sir  ?  ■ 

JolL      I,  quickly. 

Trum,  j\  'Tis  the  sight  of  me,  no  doubt,  confounds  her 
with  a  shame  to  confess  any  thing ;  It  seems  that  sudden  fit  of 
raging  lust,  that  brought  her  to  my  Chamber,  could  not  rest  tilJ 
it  was  satisfied,  it  seems  I  know  not  what. 

Enter  Mr,  Soaker, 

y^/l     Mr.  S&ahr^  did  you  marry  my  Niece  this  after-noon  1 
Mr.  Puny  in  the  Matted  Chamber  i 
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S^ah     Yes,  Sfr;    I   hope   your  Worship  won't  be  angry, 
Marriage,  your  Worship  knows,  is  honorable. 
Lua     Hast  thou  no  conscience  neither  ? 


Scene   1 2. 

EmUr  Widow,  Tabttha,  Cutter  in  a  Puritankal  hahit* 

y^L  Niece,  go  in  a  httle,  I 'I  come  t'  you  presently  and 
examine  this  matter  further  5  Mr.  Puny^  lead  in  your  wife  for 
shame. 

Luc,     Villain,  come  not  near  me, 
I  T  sooner  touch  a  Scorpion  or  a  Viper.  [EmL 

Pun^  She  *s  as  humerous  as  a  Bel-rope  ;  she  need  not  be  so 
cholerique,  I  'm  sure  I  behavM  my  self  like  Propria  ^u^ 
marihit, 

Aur,  Come  in  with  me,  Mr,  Pttwj,  I  '1  teach  you  how  you 
shall  handle  her*  Exeunt  Aur.  Pun* 

y^lL  Mr.  Truman^  pray  take  your  son  home,  and  see  how 
you  can  work  upon  him  there  j  speak  fairly  to  him. 

Trum.  u     Speak  fairly  to  my  son  ?  I  '1  see  him  buried  first, 

Jcii.     I  mean  perswade  him. — 

l^rum,  I.  Oh  1  that  *s  another  matter  j  I  will  perswade  him, 
Colonel,  but  if  ever  I  speak  fair  to  htm  till  he  mends  his 
roanneo— Come  along  with  me,  Jacksawce,  come  home, 

Exfunt  Trum*  $in,  Trum.  jun, 

Trum.  p     I  Sir,  any  whither. 

lif^i.  What's  the  matter,  brother  Colond,  are  there  any 
broib  here  I 

y§ll^  Why,  Sister,  my  Niece  has  married  without  my  con- 
sent, and  so  (t  pleases,  it  e'en  pleases  Heaven  to  bestow  her 
Estate  upon  me. 

/!^fV.     Why,  brother,  there  *s  a   Blessing  now  already  j    If 

ru  bad  been  a  wicked  Cavalier  still  she  'd  ha'  done  her  duty, 
warrant  you,  and  defrauded  you  of  the  whole  Estate ;  my 
brother  Cuttfr  here  is  grown  the  Heavenliest  man  o*  the  sudden, 
*tis  hii  work* 

Cttt,  Sister  Banb^ttif^  I  must  not  be  called  Cutter  any 
mare^  that  is  a  name  of  Cava  if  n  darkness  ^  the  DeviJ  was  a 
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Cutter  from  the  beginning  ;  my  name  is  now  AMmg^  I  had  t 
Vision  which  whisper'd  to  me  through  a  Kcj-holc,  Go  call  thy 
self  Ahidnega. 

Tab,     The  wonderful  Vocation  of  some  Vessels  ! 

Cut.     It  is  a  name  that  signifies  Fiery  Furnaces,  and  Tribu 
lation,  and  Martyrdom,  I  know  I  am  to  suffer  for  the  Truth* 

Tak     Not  as  to  deaths  Brother,  if  it  be  his  will. 

Cut,     As  to  death,  Sister,  but  I  shall  gloriously  return, 

JsiL     Whatj  Brother,  after  death  ?  that  were  miraculous. 

Cut,     Why  the  wonder  of  it  is^  that  it  is  to  be  miraculous. 

y^lL  But  Miracles  are  ceas'd,  Brother^  in  this  wicked  Age  of 
Cavalerism. 

Cut,  They  are  not  ceas'd.  Brother,  nor  shall  they  cease  till 
the  Monarchy  be  establishM. 

I  say  again  I  am  to  return^  and  to  return  upon  a  Purple 
Dromadary,  which  signifies  Magistracy,  with  an  Ax  in  my 
hand  that  is  called  Reformation,  and  I  am  to  strike  with  that 
Ax  upon  the  Gate  of  Westmimter-haii^  and  cry,  down  Bahyhn^ 
and  the  Buiiding  called  IVestminster-hit/I  is  to  run  away  and  cast 
it  self  into  the  River,  and  then  Major  General  Harrison  is  to 
come  in  Green  sleeves  from  the  North  upon  a  Sky-cQlour*d 
Mule,  which  signifies  heavenly  Instrudtion, 

Ta^,  Oh  the  Father !  he  *s  as  full  of  Mysteries  as  an  Egg 
is  full  of  meat* 

Cut,  And  he  is  to  have  a  Trumpet  in  his  mouth  as  big  as  a 
Steeple,  and  at  the  sounding  of  that  Trumpet  all  the  Churches 
in  London  are  to  fall  down. 

Pf^id,  O  strange,  what  times  shall  we  see  here  in  poor 
England  ! 

Cut,  And  then  Ftnner  shall  march  up  to  us  from  the  West 
in  the  figure  of  a  Wave  of  the  Sea,  holding  m  his  hand  a  Ship 
that  shall  be  call'd  the  Ark  of  the  Re  form 'X 

y$lL     But  when  must  this  be.  Brother  Abidmg&f 

Cut,  Why  all  these  things  are  to  be  when  the  Cat  of  the 
North  has  o're-come  the  Lion  of  the  South,  and  when  the 
Mouse  of  the  West  has  slain  the  Elephant  of  the  East-  I  do 
hear  a  silent  Voice  within  me,  that  bids  me  rise  up  presently 
and  declare  these  things  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Lovely  in 
Caieman-streft,     Talntha,  Tahitha.  Tahttha^  I  call  thee  thrice. 
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come  along  with  me,  Taint  ha, 
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Tak  There  was  somcihing  of  this,  as  I  remember,  in  my 
last  Vision  of  Horns  the  other  day*  Holy  man  !  I  follow  theej 
fiarcwcll,  forsooth.  Mother^  till  anon, 

JuiL     Come,  let 's  go  in  too,  Sister,  [Exeunt, 

A^  4*      Scene    i. 

Truman  yunkr,  , 

WHat  shall  I  think  hencc-forth  of  Woman-kind  ? 
When  I  know  Lucia  was  the  best  of  it, 
And  sec  her  what  she  is?     What  are  they  made  of? 
Their  Love^  their  Faith^  their  Souls  enslav'd  to  passion  ! 
Nothing  at  their  Command  beside  their  Tears, 
And  we,  vain  men,  whom  such  Heat-drops  deceive  ! 
Hereafter  I  will  set  my  self  at  Liberty, 
And  if  I  sigh  or  grieve,  it  shall  not  be 
For  Love  of  One,  but  Pity  of  all  the  Sex. 

Scene   2* 

EnUr  Lmh. 

Ha  !    she  will  not  let  me  sec  her  ^urc  i 
If  ever,  Luiia^  a  Veil  befitted  thee, 
*Tis  now,  that  thou  maist  hide  thy  guilty  blushes. 

Luc,     If  alt  their  malice  yet 
Have  not  prevailed  on  TrumapCs  ConstancVi 
They 'I  miss  their  wicked  end,  and  I  shall  live  still 
1*1  go  and  speak  to  him. 

Trum.  Forbear,  Luciay  for  I  have  made  a  second  Oath, 
which  I  shall  keep,  I  hope,  with  lesser  trouble,  never  to  see 
thy  face  more. 

Luc.     You  were  wont>  Sir, 
To  say,  you  could  not  live  without  the  sight  oft. 

Trum.     I ;    'twas  n  good  one  then, 

Lm,     Has  one  day  spoiFd  it  ? 

Trum,  O  yes,  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  time,  made  as 
much  more  by  sorrow,  and  by  sickness,  could  e'er  have  done* 
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Xw»     Pfty  hear  mej  Truman  : 
?6r  never  mnoceiit  Maid  was  wrong'd  as  I  am  ; 
Believe  what  I  shall  say  to  you,  and  confirm 
By  ill  the  holiest  Vows  that  can  bind  Souls. 

Trum,     I  have  believ'd  those  Female  tricks  too  iongi 

I  know  thou  canst  speak  willingly,  but  thy  Wordi* 
Are  not  what  Nature  meant  them,  thy  Mind*s  Piclare} 

II  believe  now  what  represents  it  better^ 
Thine  own  Hand,  and  the  proof  of  mine  own  Eyes, 

Luc.     I  know  not  what  you  mean ;   believe  my  Tears* 

Trum,     TheyV  idle  empty  Bubbles. 
Rais'd  by  the  Agitation  of  thy  Passions, 
And  hollow  as  thy  heart;    there  is  no  weight  in  *em. 
Go  thou  onccj  Lucia  i    Farewel, 
Thou  that  wer't  dearer  to  me  once^  than  all 
The  outward  things  of  all  the  World  beside. 
Or  my  own  Soul  within  me,  farewel  for  ever; 
Go  to  thine  Husband,  and  love  him  better  than 
Thou  didst  thy  Lover. 

I  neVe  will  see  thee  morCi  nor  shall,  I  fear, 
Ere  see  my  self  again. 

Luc.  [kmeh,^     Heare  me  but  once, 

Trum,     No,  'tis  enough  5    Heaven   hear  thee  when   thou 
kneer$t  to  it.  [£^''- 

Luc.     Will  he?  hc*s  gone  j  now  all  the  world  has  left  mc, 

\r'mu 
And  I  am  desolately  miserable  \ 
*Tis  done  unkindly,  most  unkindly,  Truman^, 
Had  a  blest  Angel  come  to  me  and  said 
That  thou  wert  false,  I  should  have  sworn  it  li'd, 
And  thought  that  rather  fain  than  thee. 
Go,  dear,  false  man,  go  seek  out  a  new  Mist r is; 
But  when  you  ha'  talk'd,  and  lov'd,  and  vowM,  and  sworn 
A  little  while,  take  heed  of  using  her 
As  you  do  me;    no,  may  your  love  to  her 
Be  such  as  mine  to  you,  which  all  thy  injuries 
Shall  never  change,  nor  death  it  self  abolish. 
May  she  be  worthier  of  your  bed  than  I, 
Ana  when  the  happy  course  of  many  years 
Shall  make  you  appear  old  to  all  but  her, 
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lay  you  in  the  fair  Glass  of  your  fresh  Issue 
?c  your  own  youth  again  ;    but  I  would  have  'em 
'rue  in  their  Loves,  and  kill  no  innocent  Maids  j 
Tor  mc  it  is  no  matter;    when  I'm  dead^ 
ly  busie  soul  shall  flutter  stilt  about  him, 
"will  not  be  else  in  Heaven;    it  s^hail  watch* 
>ver  his  sleeps^  and  drive  away  all  dreams       \ 
''hat  cximc  not  with  a  soft  and  downy  wing  n 
If  any  dangers  threaten,  it  shall  beckcn  , 

lAnd  call  his  spirit  away,  till  they  be  past. 
And  be  more  diligent  than  his  Guardian  Angels 
And  when  just  Heaven,  as  I  *m  assured  it  wul> 
Shall  clear  my  Honor  and  my  Innocence^ 
Hcl  sigh,  I  know,  and  pity  my  misfortune 
And  blame  himself,  and  curse  my  false  Accusers, 
And  weep  upon  my  Grave 
For  my  wrong'd  Virtue,  and  mistaken  Truth, 
I      And  luijust  Death  i    I  ask  no  more. 


[ExiL 


Scene   3* 

Enttr  Truman  Junkr, 

*Twa$  barbarously  done  to  leave  her  so; 
Kneeling  and  weeping  Co  me;    'twas  inhuman; 
PI  back  and  take  my  leave  more  civilly, 
So  as  befits  one  who  was  once  her  Worshipper. 

[G9t$  9Vir  tbi  Stagty  and  coma  back. 
She's  gone;    why  let  her  go;    I  feel  her  still  5 
I  feel  the  root  of  her,  labouring  within 
To  sprout  afresh,  but  I  will  pluck  it  up| 
Or  tear  my  heart  with 't. 


Scene 


Enitr  Jolly,  Truman  Smhn 

y^lL     He's  there.  Sir,  pray  let  him  now  resolve  you  positively 
^hat  he  means  to  do, 

Trum.  J,     What  he  means  to  do,  Colonel  ?  that  were  fine 
^Ifaith  i   if  he  be  my  son  he  $hall  mean  nothing  % 
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'/'>//.     Wfil,  try  him  pray,  but  d 
And   ;irtifi(  :;illy. 

'I'runi.   J.      I   warrant   you;    Dick^ 
Aufi'lta  to  ni;rht. 

'I turn.  j.     Tf)  ni;.'ht?  the  warnini 
Im- 

I  turn.   \.     Why  look  you,  Colonc! 
;il  \   M;iy-b(cs  ;ij;ain. 

'hum.  /.      I   know   not,  Sir — 

'I  nun.    \.      I,  and  his  Know-nots,  j 
Wo'nnis  presently  ;    Sirra — 1   will   hji 
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7#//.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Truman — you  know  not  yet  what 
answer  he  intends  to  make  you* 

Trum^  j\     Be  pleas*d^  Sir,  to  consider— 

Trum,  s.  Look  you.  Sir,  I  must  consider  now,  he  upbraids 
his  father  with  the  want  of  consideration,  like  a  Varlet  as 
he  is. 

Trum,  j.     What  shall  I  do  ?    why  should   not  I   do  any 
thing, 
Since  all  things  are  indifferent  ? 

7*?//.     I    beseech    you,    Mr,    Truman^    have    but    a    little 
patience— 
Your  father,  Sir,  desires  to  know — 

Trum.  5.  I  do  not  desire  him.  Colonel,  nor  never  will  desire 
him,  I  command  him  upon  the  duty  of  a  Child — 

y^/L  Whether  you  can  dispose  your  self  to  love  and  marry 
my  daughter  jfurelia,  and  if  you  can,  for  several  reasons  we 
desire  it  may  be  presently  consummated* 

Trum.  p     Out  with  it,  stubborn  Tongue  j 
I  shaU  obey  my  father,  Sir,  in  all  things. 

Trum*  s*     Ha  I    what  dee'  you  say,  Sir  ? 

y$iL  This  old  testy  Fool  is  angry,  I  think^  to  have  no  more 
€iccasion  given  him  of  being  so, 

TVum.  /,     I  shall  obey  you.  Sir,  ^^ 

y&IL  You  speak,  Sir,  like  a  vertuous  Gentleman  |  the  same 
obedience  and  resignation,  to  a  ^ther^s  will,  I  found  in  my 
Auniia^  and  where  two  such  persons  meet,  the  issue  cannot 
chuse  but  be  successful 

Trum*  f.  Ah  Dttk^  my  son  DjVI,  he  was  always  the  best 
natur'd  Boy — he  was  like  his  father  in  that — he  makes  me 
weep  with  tenderness,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  am — Thou  shalt 
have  all  my  Estate,  Dicky  I  '1  put  my  self  to  a  pension  rather 
than  thou  shall  wtlui — go  spruse  up  thy  self  a  little  presently, 
thou  art  not  merry  ^i faith,  Dkk^  prethec  be  merry  />iVi,  and 
fetch  fine  Mrs.  Aurdla  presently  to  the  little  Church  behind 
the  Colonels  Garden,  Mr.  S&akrr  shall  be  there  immediately 
and  wait  for  you  at  the  Porch  (we'l  have  it  instantly,  Colonel, 
done,  lest  the  young  fool  should  relapse)  come,  dear  Dkk^  let  *s 
go  cheerily  on  with  the  business. 

Trunu  /.  What  have  I  said  ?  what  am  I  doing  ?  the  b^t  is, 
it  is  no  matter  what  I  say  or  do. 
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Tab.     Oh  how  my  bowels  yern ! 

CuU     Sirra,  is  my  little  DoiEtor  already  staying  for  me  at 
Undfrimther  my  Shoomaker's  house? 

JSfly,  Yes,  Sir,  but  he*s  in  so  strange  a  Habit,  that  Mn 
fnderksiihir^s  Boy  Framk  and  I  were  ready  to  die  with  laugh- 
ig  at  him* 

Cut,     Oh  so  much  the  better  j  go  you  little  piece  of  a  Rogue 
jiA  get  every  thing  ready  against  f  come  back,       [Exit  Boy, 
lister,  that  Babe  you  saw  me  speaking  to  is  predestinated  to 
Sptntual  Mightiness,  and  is  to  be  restorer  of  the  Mystical  Tribe 
of  G^d — 

Tak  Oh  the  Wonderous — but,  Brother  Ahtdneg^^  will  you 
not  pronounce  this  Evening  tide  before  the  Congregation  of  the 
Spotless  in  CQkman-itnff  ? 

Cm,  The  will  of  the  latter  Vision  is  to  be  fulfilled  first,  as 
a  Preparatory  Vision  j  let  us  not  make  the  Messenger  of 
Mystery^  who  is  sent  by  a  Vision  so  far  as  from  Mary  IVhiti- 
ibapti  for  our  uka,  to  stay  too  long  from  his  lawful  Vocation 
of  Basket- making.     Come,  Sister  Tabitha, 

Tak     Hci,  ho !    but  I  will  not  resist*  [Exmnt, 


Scene  6, 

Enifr  Jolly,  Puny,  Worm* 


I  Jq/L     Mr.  Pufljf,  since  you  threaten  me,  I  tell  you  plainly 

I  I  think  my  Niece  has  undone  her  self  by  marrying  thee^  for 
^^hough  thou  hast  a  fair  Estate  at  present,  Vm  hainously  mistaken 
^■f  thou  becst  not  cheated  of  it  all  within  these  three  years  by 
^Biich  Rabbit-suckers  us  these,  that  keep  thee  com  pa  ny,  and  like 
^Hying  sons  o'  the  Devil  as  they  are,  cry  thee  up  for  a  Wit,  when 
^^Picre  *s  nothing  so  unlike,  no  not  any  of  thy  own  SimititudeSt 
^Ibiy  odious  Comparisons. 

Puft,  The  Colonel  *$  raging  mad,  like  a  Baker  in  the  Sub- 
burb^  when  his  Oven  s  over-heated. 

fy^§r.     Good,  very  good  i*faith, 

y^IL     ly  that  was  one  of  'em ;  as  for  her  Portion,  I  thought 

ha*  given  her  a  thousand  pounds,  but — 

Pun,     O    magnajiimnus    Colonel  !    what    a    portion    for    a 

oothpick-maker's  daughter ! 
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Wir.    Good,  shoot  him  thick  with  similics  like  HaiW 
Jell,    But  now  thou  shdt  not  have  a  groat  with  her. 


P, 


old  Harrj^Gf 


Mount 


What 
as  a  Poet's  Cloak?     But  howevcTj 

Unclc^  I  ha'  made  her  Maiden-head  a  Crack'd  Groat  alrcadf, 
and  if  I  ha*  nothing  more  from  her,  she  shall  ha*  nothing  more 
from  mei  no^  she  shall  foot  Stokins  in  a  StaU  for  rae^  or  make 
Children's  Caps  in  a  Garret  fifteen  stories  high. 

y&Il  For  that  matter  (for  though  thou  speak 'st  no  sens« 
I  guess  thy  brutish  mining)  the  Law  will  allow  her  honorable 
Ahmony  out  o'  your  Foolship's  Fortune. 

Pun.     And  the  Law  will  allow  me  her  Portion  too,  good 
Colonel  Uncle,  you'r  not  too  big  to  be  brought  imo  IFfst-^i 
mimUr^hdll  ;  nay^  Captain,  his  Niece  uses  me  worse  too^  ill^| 
will  not  let  me  touch  the  NaiJ  of  her  little  finger,  and  rails  a^^ 
me   like  a   Flounder-mouth'd    Fish-woman   with  a  face  like 
Billingsgate. 

JqIL     What  flesh  can  support  such  an  afFeftcd  Widgcn,  who 
ha's  not  a  design  to  cheat  him  of  something  as  that  Vcrmij^ 
ha  *s  ?    well,  I  shall  be  able  to  Live  now  I  hope  as  befits 
Gentleman,  and  therefore  I'le  endure  the  company  of  Foppsi 
Knaves  no  longer. 

!i^&f\  Come  Colonel,  let's  go  in|  and  dispute  the  difference 
conscienciously  over  a  Bottle  o'  Sack. 

JitiL     I   keep  no  Tavern,   IVGrm  ,•    or  if  I  did,  thy  whc 
Estate  would  hardly  reach  to  a  Gill* 

IV^r.  Colonel,  thou  art  grown  Unkind,  and  art  Dnink  thS 
afternoon  without  mc. 

J&H,     Without  thee,  Buffoon?   why  I  tell  thee,  thou  sha^H 
never  shew  that  Odd,  Pimping,  Cheating  face  o'  thine  withfi^^ 
my  Doors  agen,  I  'le  turn  away  any  man  o'  mine  that  shall  dis- 
parage himself  to  drink  with  such  a  fellow  as  thou  art, 

W^r,     As  1 F   why  what  am  I  ?    pray  ?    Mighty  Colonel  • 

yolL  Thou  art  or  hast  been  every  thing  that  *s  ill,  there  is 
no  Scandalous  way  of  Living,  no  Vocation  of  the  Devil,  that 
thou  hast  not  set  up  in  at  one  time  or  other;  Fortune  ha's 
Whip'd  thee  about  through  all  her  streets;  Thou'rt  one  that 
Lives  like  a  Raven,  by  Providence  and  Rapin  ;  now  thou  'rt 
feeding  upon  that  raw  young  fellow,  and  doest  Devour  and  Kaw 
himi  thouVt  one  that  if  thou  should'st  by  chance  go  to  Bed 
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sober,  would*5t  write  it  down  in  thy  Almanack,  for  an  Unlucky 
day  I  sleep  is  not  the  Image  of  Death  to  thee,  unless  thou  bec'st 
Dead  drunk;  Thou  art — I  know  not  what — thouVt  any  thing, 
ai)d  &hali  be  to  me  hereafter  nothing, 

Pjih.     This  Colonel  pisses  Vinegar  to  day* 

tV^r^  This  is  uncivil  Language  Colonel  to  an  old  Camemde, 
and  one  of  your  own  party, 

Ji>iL  My  Comrade?  o'  my  party  thou  f  or  any  but  the  party 
of  the  Pick-purses ! 

Pun,  This  bouncing  Bear  of  a  Colonel  will  break  the  back 
o'  my  Ittde  Whelp  of  a  Captain,  unless  I  take  him  off;  come 
away  Captain,  I  'le  firk  his  back  with  two  Bum-baylie%  till  he 
spnv  up  every  Stiver  of  her  Portion. 

J^tL  Fare*yc-wellj  Gentlemenj  come  not  near  these  Doors 
if  you  love  your  own  Leather^  I'l  ha*  my  Scullions  batter  you 
with  Bones  and  Turneps,  and  the  Maids  drown  you  with  Piss- 
pot%  if  you  do  but  approach  the  Windows  |  these  are  sawcy 
Kiiav^  indeed,  to  come  to  mc  for  Pounds  and  Portions. 

tV%r.  Poverty^  the  Pox,  an  ill  Wife^  and  the  Devil  go  with 
thee,  Colonel. 

Pun^  I  vex*d  him  to  the  Gills^  Worm^  when  I  put  that 
bitter  Bob  o*  the  Baker  upon  him, 

/F*r.  I  ?  i'st  e'n  so?  not  come  to  your  House?  by  y^fvi  1*1 
turn  him  out  of  it  himself  by  a  trick  that  I  have* 

Pun.     Pish  !  thou  talk'st  as  Ravingly  as  a  Costermonger  in  a 


Fcaven 

Pun. 
mean  f 


n  do't  by  JffVi. 

How,  prcthec,  Captain  ?   what  dots  thy  Pericranium 


Why  here  I  ha't,  by  y&vti  I'm  ravish'd  with  the 
hncy  of  it;  let  me  see — let  me  see — his  Brother  went  seven 
ycar^  ago  to  Guiny. — 

Pun.  I,  but  the  Merchants  say  he  \  Dead  long  since,  and 
gpn  lo  the  Bbckamores  below, 

fV§r.     The  more  Knaves  they;  he  Lives,  and  I'm  the  man. 

Pmn.     Ha !  ha !  ha !  thou  talk'st  like  a  SowcM  Hoggs-face. 

IVm^^  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  am  prctnr  like  him,  !ikeT 
than  any  of  your  Simil[i]tudcs,  Puny ;  by  long  Conversation  with 
him|  and  the  Colonel^  I  know  all  passages  betwixt  Vm^   and 
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what  his  Humor  and  his  Esute  was,  much  better  than  he  hii 
self,  when  he  was  Altvej  he  was  t  Stranger  thing  than  an 
Monster  in  Afrlqui  where  he  Traded. 

Pun.     How  !  prethee  Captain  ?  I  love  these  Odd  fantasti 
thin^  as  an  Alderman  loves  Lobsters. 

W^r.  Whyj  you  must  know,  he  had  quite  lost  his  memoiy, 
totallyj  and  yet  thought  himself  an  able  man  for  business,  and 
that  he  did  himself  all  that  was  done  by  his  man  J^bm^  who 
went  always  along  with  him ;  like  a  Dog  with  a  Blind  niin. 

Fun.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  Sublimely  fantastical. 

W§r.     He  carry'd   a  Scrowl  about  him  of  Memorandums, 
even  of  his  Daughters  and  his  Brothers  names,  and  where  his  J 
House  stood;  for  as  1  told  you,  he  reniembred  nothing;  andH 
where  hts  Scrowl  failed,  ^ahn  was  his  remembrancer,  we  were^ 
wont  to  call  him  Remembrancer  'John* 

Pun,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Rarely  exotique !  I  *1  Aft  that  apple 
J^hn^  never  was  such  a  ^Qkn  as  I ;  not  J^hn  o'  G^nt^  or  "J^hn 
o'  ATiP^fj,  I  wili  turn  Remembrancer  John^  as  round  as  a  Wedding 
Ring,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wqt.     Well  said  !    hut  you   must  lay  aside  conceits  for  a     i 
while,  and  remote  fancies*     11  teach  you  his  humor  instantly  ji 
now  will  I  and  my  man  J^hn  swarthy  our  faces  over  as  if  ih. 
Country's  heat  had    made  'em   soj  (which  will    Disguise 
sufficiently)  and  attire  our  selves  in  some  strange  Habits  o'tb 
Parts,  (I  know  not  how  yet,  but  we  shall  see  it   in   Spffd\ 
Mapps)  and  come  and  take  Possession  of  our  House  and  Estate. 

Pufh     Dear  OvU^  let's  about  thy  Metamorphosis* 

IfW,  'Twill  be  discover'd  perhaps  at  last,  but  however,  for 
the  present  'twill  break  off  his  match  with  the  Widdow,  (which 
makes  him  so  Proud  now)  and  therefore  it  must  be  done  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  Eye,  for  they  say  he's  to  marry  her  this  Night; 
if  all  fail,  'twill  be  at  least  a  merry  'bout  for  an  hour,  and  a 
mask  to  the  Wedding. 

Pun.     Quick,  dear  Rogue!    quick  as  Precipitation. 

Wif*  I  know  where  we  can  ha*  CI  oaths,  hard  by  herej 
give  me  ten  Pounds  to  hire  'em,  and  come  away^  but  of  all 
things,  man  yohny  take  heed  of  being  witty* 

Pun.  I,  that's  the  Devil  on 't ;  well,  goj  V\  follow  you 
behind  like  a  long  Rapier.  [Exmnt 
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Scene  7. 

Aurelia^ 

Aur,  If  they  would  allow  me  but  a  little  time,  I  could  play 
such  a  trick  with  Mr.  Trumafty  as  should  smart  soreJy  for  the 
rest  of  his  Life^  and  be  revcng'd  abundantly  on  my  Cozen,  for 
getting  of  him  from  me,  when  I  was  such  a  foolish  Girl  three 
year  ago  as  to  be  in  Love  with  him. 
But  they  would  have  us  marri'd  instantly, 
The  Par»on  st^s  for  us  at  Church,  I  know  not  what  to  do^ 
aJl  must  out— Odds  my  life  he's  coming  to  fetch  me  here  to 
Church  already. 

Scene  8. 

Enter  Truman  yumhr, 

Trufn^  J*    I  must  go  through  with  it  nowi  1*1  marry  her, 
And  live  with  her  according  to  the  formS| 
But  I  will  never  touch  her  as  a  Woman. 
She  stays  for  me — Madam — 

Attr,     Sir, 

Tntm,  L     I  cannot  out  with  it — Madam. 

Aur.    bir — 

Trum,  /V     Must  we  go  marry.  Madam  ? 

Ann     Our  friends  will  have  it  so,  it  seems. 

Trwwr,     Why  will  you  marry  me?    what  is  there  in  mc 
That  can  deserve  your  liking?    I  shall  be 
The  most  untuwurd  and  ill-favour'd  Husband 
That  ever  took  a  melting  Maid  t'  his  Bed  % 
The  faculties  of  my  Soul  are  all  untuned, 
And  every  Glory  of  my  Springing  youth 
la  Jmln  into  a  strange  and  suddain  Winter, 
You  cannot  Love  me  sure* 

Aun     Not  to  Distraction,  Sir. 

Trum*     No,  nor  I  you;    why  should  wc  marry  then? 
It  were  a  folly,  w*cre  it  not,  Aunliaf 
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Aur.     Why  they  say,  'tis  the  best  marriage^  when  like  isj 
JopM  to  like;    now  we  shall  make  a  vcjy  even  matdi^  fol 
neither  you  Love  me,  nor  I  Love  you,  and  ^ris  to  be  hop'd  wc 
may  get  Children  that  will  Love  neither  of  us, 

TViim.     Nay,  by  my  soul  I  love  you,  but  aia^. 
Not  in  that  way  that  Husbands  should  their  Wives  j 
I  cannot  Toy,  nor  Kiss,  nor  do  I  know  not  what, 
And  yet  I  was  a  Lover,  as  true  a  Lover — 

4ur,     Alack  a  (kyl 

Trum.     *Twas  then,  (me-thoughts)  the  only  happiness^ 
To  sit  and  talk,  and  look  upon  my  Miitri&s, 
Or  if  she  was  not  by,  to  think  upon  her; 
Then  every  Morning,  next  to  my  Devotion, 
Nay  often  too  (forgive  me  Heaven)  before  it, 
She  slipt  into  my  fency,  and  I  took  it 
As  a  good  Omen  for  the  following  day; 
It  was  a  pretty  foolish  kind  of  Life, 
An  honest,  harmless  Vanity;    but  now 
The  fairest  Face  moves  me  no  more,  than  Snow 
Or  Lillies  when  I  see  'em^  and  pass  by; 
And  I  as  soon  should  deeply  fall  in  Love 
With  the  fresh  Scarlet  of  an  Eastern  Cloud, 
As  the  Red  Lips  and  Cheeks  of  any  Woman  i 
I  do  confess,  Aurciia^  thou  art  Fair, 
And  very  Witty,  and  (I  think)  WelUnatur'd, 
But  thou  'rt  a  Woman  stilL 

Jur,     The  sight  of  you  Sir, 
Makes  me  not  repent  at  all  my  being  so* 

Trum,     And  prethee  now,  Aurtim^  tell  mc  truly. 
Are  any  Women  constant  in  their  Vows? 
Can  they  continue  a  whole  Moneth,  a  Week, 
And  never  change  their  faith  ?    Ob  !    if  they  could, 
They  would  be  excellent  things  ;    nay  neVe  dissemble ; 
Are  not  their  Lusts  unruly,  and  to  them 
Such  Tyrants  as  their  Beauties  are  to  us  ? 
Are  their  tears  true,  and  solid  when  they  weep? 

Aur,     Sure  Mn  Truman  you  ha  'nt  slept  of  late, 
If  we  should   be  marry'd  to  Night,  what  would  you  do  fo? 
Sleep  f 

Trum,     Why?    do  not  marry *d  people  sleep  o'  Nights,^ 
3ao 
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Amr.     Yes !    yes !    aUb  good  innocence, 
Trum.     They  have  a  scurvy  Life  on  't  if  they  don't  j 
wec*J  not  Live  as  other  people  do, 
:'l  find  out  some  new  handsome  way  of  Love, 
>m^  way  of  Love  that  few  shall  imitate, 

all  admire;    for  'tis  a  sordid  thing, 
bat  Luft  should  dare  t'  insinuate  it  self 
ito  the  Marriage-bed  i    wee'l  get  no  Children, 
■*he  worst  of  Men  and  Women  can  do  that; 
Jesidcs  too,  if  our  Issue  should  be  Female, 
They  would  all  Learn  to  flatter  and  dissemble, 
They  would  deceive  with  Promises  and   Vows 
Some  simple  men,  and  then  prove  Fake  and  Kill  'em, 
Would  they  not  do't,  Aureiia? 

Aur,     I,  any  thing   Mr,  Truman i    but  what    shall    we   do 
Sir,  when  we  are  marry 'd,  pray? 

Trum.     Why  !    wee  I  live  very  Lovingly  together, 
Sometimes  wee'l  sit  and  talk  of  excellent  things, 
And  Uugh  at  all  the  Nonsence  of  the  world  \ 
Sometimes  wee  1  wallc  together. 
Sometimes   wee'l    read,   and   sometimes   eat,   and   sometimes 

sleep  \ 
And  sometimes  pray,  and  then  at  last,  wee'l  dye. 
And  go  to  Heaven  together ;    'twill  be  rare  ! 

Aur.     We  may  do  all  this  (mc-thinks)  and  never  marry  for 
the  matter. 

Trum,     *Tis  true,  we  may  so  ! 
But  since  our  Parents  are  rcsolv'd  upon  it, 
In  such  a  Circumstance  let  'em  have  their  humor. 
My  father  sent  me  in  to  Complement, 
And  keep  a  Prating  here,  ajid  play  the  Fool ; 
I  cannot  do*t,  what  should  I  say,  Aure/ia? 
What  do  they  use  to  s^y} 

Aur,     I  believe  you  knew  Sir,  when  you  WooM  my  Cotcn* 
Tmm.    I,  but  those  Days  are  past;    they 'r  gon  for  evcfi 
And  nothing  else,  but  Nights  are  to  succeed  'em  \ 
Gone  like  tnc  faith  and  truth  of  Women  kind, 
And  never  co  be  seen  again  !   O  Lmm  * 
Thou  wast  a  wound rous  Angel  in  those  dap  of  thy  ble^t  state 

of  Innocence. 
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There  was  a  Check  !   a  Fare-head  !    and  an  Eye ! — 
Did  you  Dbscrvc  her  Eye,  Auriliaf 

Aur,     O  yes  Sir !    there  were  very  pretty  Babies  in  *1 

Trum.     It  was  as  glorious  as  the  Eye  of  Heaven  ; 
Like  the  souk  Eye  it  pcirc*d  through  every  thing  j 
And  then  her  Hands — her  Hands  of  Liquid  Ivory ! 
Did  she  but  touch  her  Lute  (the  pleasing'st  Harmony 
upon  Earth  when  she  her  self  was  silent) 

The  subtil  motion  of  her  Flying  fingers 

Taught  Musique  a  New  art,  to  take  the  Sight>  as  wel  as  Ear. 

Jur.     I,  Sir,  I  !    you'd   best  go  look  her  out,  and  j 
her,  she  has  but  one  Husband  yet. 

Tmm,     Nay,  prethee,  good  Aunfm  be  not  angry^ 
For  I  will  never  Love  or  See  her  more, 
I  do  not  say  she  was  more  Fair  than  thou  art, 
Yet  if  I  did?    No,  but  I  wo*not  say  so  ! 
Only  allow  me  this  one  short  last  remembrance  of  one  I  lav 
so  Jong*     And  now  I  think  on  *t,  I  '1  beg  a  favour  of  you,  y 
will  Laugh  at  me  I  know,  when  you  have  heard  it,  but  preth 
grant  it ;  'tis  that  you  would  be  Veil'd,  as  LmcIq  was  of  late, 
this  one  day  \  I  would  fain  marry  thee  so ; 
'Tis  an  odd  foolish  fancy,  I  confess, 
But  Love  and  Grief  may  be  allowed  sometimes 
A  tittle  Innocent  folly. 

Aur.     Good  !  this  Fool  will  help  me  1  sec  to  cheat  himself? 
At  a  dead  lift,  a  little  hint  will  serve  me. 
I'l  do't  for  him  to  the  Life*  J 

Trum,     Will  you  AureliaF  1 

Aur.     That  *s  but  a  small  Compliance ;    you  '1  ha* 
anon  to  Command  me  greater  things, 

Trum,     We  shall  be  marryM  very  privately  | 
None  but  our  selves  ;    and  that 's  e*en  best,  Aunlia^ 
Why  do  I  stick  here  at  a  Fatal  step 
That  must  be  made?     Aurfiia^  are  you  ready? 
The  Minister  stays  for  us. 

Aur.     I'l  but  go  in  and  take  my  Veil,  as  you  Command 
Sir  i  Walk  but  a  few  turns  in  the  Garden,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  V\  come  to  you,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Esrif, 

Trum.     I  go,  1  am  Condemned,  and  must  Obey  | 
The  Executioner  stays  for  me  at  Church,  [Ejtit^ 
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Scene   i. 


C^lmi!  J0II7,  WiU, 

f$iJ^  00,  I  have  her  at  last,  and  honest  Jotepk  KrttKi-dffwn 
%J  married  us,  me-thinks,  with  convenient  brevity | 
I  have  some  hold  now  upon  my  Estate  again  (though  she,  I 
confess^  be  2  clog  upon  it  worse  than  a  Mort-gage)  that,  my 
good  Neighbour  BanhtiUy  left  wholly  to  his  wife  ;  almost  all 
tbc  rest  of  the  Incomes  upon  his  seeking,  go  to  his  daughter 
TaliVAtf,  whom  Cutter  has  got  by  this  time,  and  promises  me  to 
live  like  an  honest  Gentleman  hereafter  j  now  he  may  do  so 
comfortably  and  merrily*  She  marri'd  me  thus  suddenly,  like 
a  good  Housewife,  purely  to  save  charges ;  however  though^ 
we  T  have  a  good  Supper  for  her,  and  her  eating  Tribe  ;  IP  il/y 
is  tbc  Cook  a  doing  according  to  my  diredions  f 

If^itL  Yes,  Sir,  hc*s  very  hard  at  his  business^  he*s  swearing 
and  cursing  in  the  Kitchin,  that  your  Worship  may  hear  him 
hither,  hcH  fright  my  new  old  Mistris  out  of  the  house, 

7^//.  'Tis  such  an  over- roasted  coxcomb — bid  him  be  sure 
to  season  well  the  Venison  that  came  in  luckily  to  day, 

ft^i//.  Troth,  Sir,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him  now,  unless 
I  should  put  on  your  Worship's  Armour  that  lies  hid  in  the 
Barel  below  j  he*d  like  to  ha' spitted  me  just  now,  like  a  Goose 
as  1  was,  for  telling  him  he  lookM  like  the  Ox  that's  roasted 
whole  in  St-  Jamei'i  Fain     Who's  there? 

7#//«  See  who  *s  at  door.  I  shall  ha*  some  plundred  Platen 
I  hope,  to  entertain  my  friends  with,  when  we  come  to  visit 
the  Truncks  with  Iron  hoo[^ ;    who  is  *x. 

tVilL  Nay,  Heaven  knows,  Sir;  two  Fiends,  I  think,  to 
iway  the  Cook  for  swearing*    They  ha*  thrust  in  after  me. 
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Scene  2. 

Emitr  Wonn  ffW  Pmtf  S^mud  Sh  the  Merrbami  amd 
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Th^^l  hirdly  know  tift  at 

Pbii.    1  Sir,  and  as  die  Sun  his 
Countriet* 

JSPlrr.  Whjr^  this  is  my  old  house  herc»  7*5^«;  ha,  ha !  iitili 
thought  I  to  see  my  old  bouse  upon  Tnvrr-ifii  sgmin.  V^ere  ^ 
my  brother  7#//jrf 

2tf/if.     Thcv  call  mc  Colonel  Ji^ify,  1 

^w.  Ha '  let  me  sce^  [L&^h  cm  bh  N9tiJ\  A  burly  mm 
of  a  naodefate  stature^^ — a  beard  a  little  greyish — ha !  a  quick  £rc, 
and  a  Nose  inclining  to  red — 

Pun*  Nay,  'tis  my  Master*s  Worship,  Sir,  would  wc  were 
no  more  altered  since  our  Travcb, 

Wsr,     It  agnces  very  well— Save  you  good  brother^  you  littliH 
thought  to  sea  me  here  again,  though  I  dare  say  you  wishM  ii^l 
stay,  let  me  sec,  how  many  year%  y^bn^  is  *t  since  we  went 
from  hence?  h 

Pun,     *Tis  now  seven  years,  Sir,  ^| 

fVor.  Seven  ?  me-rhinl^  I  was  here  but  yesterday,  how  the 
what  dc-ye~call-it  runs  ?  how  do  you  call  it  \ 

Pun^     The  Time,  Sin 

W&r^  I J  I,  the  time,  J^hn ;  what  was  I  saying?  I  was  telling 
you,  brother,  that  I  had  quite  forgot  youj  was  I  not  telling  him 
so,  y&hn? 

J  oil.  Faith  we  V  both  quits  then  ;  I  '1  swear  I  ha*  forgot 
you  ;    why  you  were  dead  five  years  ago* 

War.  Was  I  ?  I  ha'  quite  forgot  it;  John^  was  I  dead  fiw 
years  ago?    my  memory  fails  mc  very  much  of  late. 

Pun.  We  were  worse  than  dead.  Sir,  we  were  taken  by  i 
barbarous  Nation >  and  there  made  slaves j  J^bn^  quoth  he? 
I  was  poor  John  I  'm  sure  j  they  kept  us  three  whole  yean 
with  nothing  but  Water  and  Acorns,  till  we  look'd  like  Wicker 
bottles* 

//^flr.     What,  Sirrah,  did  your  Master  look  like  f 
you  to  say  your  Master  look'd  like  what  de*ye-call 
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y^tin     Where  did  they  take  you  prisoners? 

JF§r.  Nay^  ask  J^hn^  he  can  tell  you  I  warrant  you  j  'twms 
in — tell  him,  J^hn^  where  it  was. 

Pun,     In  Guiny. 

y^lL     By  what  Country-men  were  vou  taken  ? 

^tfr*  Why  they  were  called — I  ha  forgot  what  they  call 
*cin,  'twas  an  odd  kind  o*  name,  but  J&hn  can  tell  you. 

Pun,  Who  I,  Sir?  do  you  think  I  can  remember  all 
cbin^? 

frm-.  *Tis  i'  my  Book  here  I  remember  well*  Name  any 
Nation  under  the  Sun, 

Pun.  I  know  the  name,  Sir,  well  enough  ;  but  I  onely  try'd 
my  Master's  memory^  'Twas  the  Tartarians. 

/i^flr.     I,  I,  those  were  the  men* 

J^lt  How,  J^hnf  why  all  the  world  man  lies  betwixt 'em, 
they  Ityc  up  in  tnc  North, 

Fun,     The  North? 

?fl//.     I  the  very  North,  J^hn, 
un*     That's  true  indeed,  but  these  were  another  Nation  of 
Xartarians  that  liv'd  in  the  South,  they  came  antiently  from 
the  others* 

?»tf.     How  got  you  from  'em,  John^  at  last  ? 
urn.     Why  faith,  Sir,  by  a  Ladle's  means,  who,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  fell  in  love  with  me  \  my  Master  has  it  all  in  his 
Book,  *tb  a  bi^ve  story. 

?#//.     In  what  Ship  cajne  you  back  ? 
irir.     A  plague  of 't^  that  question  will  be  our  ruine. 
tVfr,     What  Ship  ?  'twas  calt'd  a  thing  that  swims,  what 
dec  you  call  *t  ? 

J^L     The  Mfrmmdf 
W§r.     No^  no,  let  me  sec, 
7*//.     The  Trimf 

Wmr,  No,  no,  a  thing  that  in  the  water  does^ — it  swims  in 
the  water — 

2#tf.     What  is't?    the  Dd^hin? 
^«r.     No,  no,  I  ha'  quite  forgot  the  name  on 't,  but  'tis  no 
matter,  it  iwims — 

%//,     What  say  you,  J^bn? 

Fun.  I,  Sir,  my  Master  knows  well  enough  \  you  cannH 
concave  the  mitery  we  endur'd,  Sir. 
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tor  then  I  *l  warrant  thee,  the  Bears  a  weU-penn/d  Part, 

id  you  remember  my  Brother's  humor,  don't  you?     They 

ivc  almost  hit  it* 

ff^iil     I J  Sir,  I  knew  the  shortness  of  his  memory^  he  would 

rays  forget  to  pay  me  my  Wages^  till  he  was  put  in  mind 

F't, 

y&fi     Wei!  said,  I'l  dress  thee  within,  and  all  the  Servants 
^hall  acknowledge  thee,  you  conceive  the  Design — be  confident, 
and  thou  ca[n]st  not  miss ;  but  who  shall  do  trusty  ysfjn  ? 

iVUL  Oh,  Ralph  the  Butler,  Sir,*s  an  excellent  try*d  Aftor, 
he  play'd  a  King  once  j  I  ha'  heard  him  speak  a  Play  fx  umpire 
in  the  Butteries* 

J^IL  O  excellent  Ralph!  incomparable  Ralph  against  the 
world  I  Come  away  tViUiam^  I  *l  give  you  instruftions  within, 
it  mmt  be  done  in  a  moment.  [^Extunt. 


Scene  3. 

Eniir  Aurelia^  Jane. 

y^m.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  the  best  Plot  o'  yours,  dear 
tn,  to  marry  me  to  Mr.  Truman  in  a  Veil  instead  of  your 

If  I  I  cann't  chuse  but  laugh  at  the  very  conceit  of  *t  \  'twill 
make  excellent  sport :  My  Mi§tris  will  be  so  mad  when  she 
knows  that  I  have  got  her  Servant  from  her,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Aur,  Well,  are  you  ready?  Veil  your  self  all  over,  and 
never  speak  one  word  to  him,  what  ever  he  says,  (he*l  ha'  no 

ind  to  talk  much)  but  give  him  your  hand,  and  go  along  with 
im  to  Church  \  and  when  you  come  to,  I  take  thee — mumble 

over  that  he  mayn*t  distinguish  the  voice. 

yami.  Ha,  ha^  ha  !  I  cann't  speak  for  laughing — dear  hony 
Madaiiii  let  me  but  go  in  and  put  on  a  couple  o'  Patches ;  you 
cann't  imagine  how  much  prettier  I  took  with  a  Lozenge  under 
the  Left  Eye,  and  a  Half  Moon  o'  this  check ;  and  then  I*lc 
but  &lip  ori  the  Silver-lac'd  Shoes  that  you  gave  me,  and  be  with 
him  in  a  trice, 

Aur*  Don't  jtay,  he*s  a  fantastical  fellow,  if  the  whimsey 
take  him  he  *l  be  gone.  [Extunt* 
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Ctf/.  What  do  these  cloathes  befit  Queen  Tahitha*5  husband 
^pon  her  day  o*  Nuptials  ?  this  Hat  with  a  high  black  chimney 
V  a  crown,  and  a  brim  no  broader  than  a  Hatband  ?  Shall  I, 
rho  am  to  ride  the  Purple  Dromedar>%  go  drest  like  Rivelatkn 
fmti  the  Basket- maker  ?  Give  me  the  Peruique,  Boy ;  shall 
tm press  Tabkha*s  husband  go  as  if  his  head  were  scalded  ?  or 
wear  the  Seam  of  a  shirt  here  for  a  Band?  Shall  I  who  am 
zealous  even  to  slaying,  walk  in  the  streets  without  a  Swnrd,and 
not  dare  to  thrust  men  from  the  wall^  if  any  shall  presume  to 
cake*t  of  Empress  Tahiiha?     Are  the  F idlers  coming.  Boy? 

7ak  Pish,  I  cannot  abide  these  doings ;  are  you  mad  ?  there 
come  no  prophane  Fidlers  here. 

Cut.  Be  peaceable  gentle  Tahhha ;  they  will  not  bring  the 
Organs  with  them  hither;  I  say  be  peaceable,  and  conform  to 
Revelations ;  It  was  the  Vision  bad  me  do  this  ;  Wil't  thou 
resist  the  Vision  ? 

Tak  An'  these  be  your  Visions  !  little  did  I  think  I  wusse— 
O  what  shall  I  do?  is  this  your  Conversion  ?  which  of  a!I  the 
Prophets  wore  such  a  Map  about  the  if  Ears,  or  such  a  Sheet 
about  their  Necks  ?  Oh  !  niy  Mother  !  what  shall  I  do } 
V%x%  undone^ 

Cui.  What  shalt  thou  do  ?  why,  thou  shajc  Dance,  and 
Sing^  and  Drinks  and  be  Merry  \  thou  shalt  go  with  thy  Hair 
Currd,  and  thy  Breits  Open  ;  thou  shalt  wear  fine  black  Stars 
upon  thy  Facc^  and  Bobs  in  thy  Ears  bigger  than  bouncing 
Pears  I  Nay,  if  thou  do'st  begin  but  to  look  rustily— I  'I  ha 
thee  Paint  thy  self,  like  the  Whore  o'  Eahyhn. 

Tah.     Oh  I    that  ever  I  was  Born   to  see  this  day — 

Cut,     What^  dost  thou  weep.  Queen  Dfdsf^   thou  shalt  ha' 

Saek  to  drive  away  thy  Sorrows  j  bring  in  the  Bottle^  Boy^  I  '1 

be  »   Loving   Husband,   the  Vision    must  be  Obey'd ;    Sing 

Tubhhii  I  Weep  o*  thy  Wedding  day  I  *tis  ominous ;  Come  to 

ny  Bed  my  Dear,  etc. 

Oh,  art  thou  come  Boy?  fill  a  Brimmer,  nay,  fuller  yet,  vet  m 
little  fuller !     Here  Lady  Spouse,  here 's  to  our  sport  at  Night* 

Tak  Drink  it  your  self,  an  you  will ;  I  'I  not  touch  it,  not  L 

Cirf.  By  this  hand  thou  shal  't  pledge  me,  seeing  the  Vision 
i^  so;  Drink,  or  II  take  a  Coach,  and  cany  thee  to  the 
^f€rM  immediately. 

Ttf^,     Oh  Lord,  1  can*t  abide  it —  [Drimh  aff, 
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Cm, 


^ytkBvSckcarihf  Heart  i  Sick^aiida  Hib&viA? 

Tmk,      IlpU^fM*MlHR^llOC   L 

Otf.     Hcfe  take  OK  Oi^  and  take  tt  Qdl^--off  etcqr  dfop^ 

Tmk.    WcB!  foaV  the«aiig»t  mi—  [DmiL 

Cmt*  Wkf^  dia  o  r^t  i  oaj,  off  witli  ^c  ;  so — but  the 
Vam  sidy  ikat  if  wc  Idt  oor  Dnnk  bdiiiid  %is  ire  sbo^  be 
Han^d,  at  mmf  odier  Hcmest  men  ha*  heeo,  ocilf  bjr  m  Itok 
Dcgligeooe  io  tfe  like  caie  ;  Here 's  to  you  Tmkiiha  once  agen, 
we  iniist  lulfiU  the  Vmon  ^  a  Tittle. 

7W^.  Vi}ax  muM  I  diiok  ^ca  I  well !  jouaic  mdi  anodier 
Brocber^Husband 

Ciff.  Bf^¥dy  done^  TMtha  I  now  thou  Obc7*st  die  Visioi^ 
thou  wift  ha'  Revebiiom  presentiy. 

Tak  Oh  !  Lord  \  my  Head's  giddj^ — nsty^  Brother,  Hysboodi 
the  Boy's  taking  away  the  Botde,  and  there *s  another  Glais  or 
twa  in  ic  mlL 

Cut,  O  Villainous  Boy  !  fill  out  you  Bascml^  and  squeoEc 
out  the  last  dropu 

Tak  1 1  drink  to  you  now,  my  Dear  i  \ts  not  handsome 
for  you  to  begin  always — [Drijtii.]  Come  to  ray  Bed  my  Dear, 
and  bow  wast  r  *twas  a  pretty  Song,  ine-th oughts* 

Cut.  O  Divine  7aMtha  !  here  come  the  Fidlers  too,  stiike 
up  ye  Rogues, 

Yak  What  must  we  Dance  too?  is  that  the  Fashion J 
I  could  ha*  danc'd  the  Curranio  when  I  was  a  Girl^  the  Cur-^ 
ranto's  a  curious  Dance. 

Cut.  We  4  out-dance  the  Dancing  disease ;  but  Taiifha^ 
there's  one  poor  Health  left  still  to  be  drunk  with  Musique^ 

Tak  Let  mc  begin  *t  j  here  Duck,  here 's  to  all  that  Love 
Ui.  IDrirth. 

Cut,  A  Health  j  yc  Eternal  Scrapers^  sound  a  Health  i  mrcly 
done  Tabkhuj  what  think st  thou  now  o'  thy  Mother? 

Tak  A  %  for  my  Mother ;  I  'I  be  a  Mother  my  self  shortly  j 
Come  Ducklingj  shall  we  go  home  I 

Cut,     Go  home  ?  the  Bride-groom  and  his  Spouse  go  home  ? 
no  J  we  *l  Dance  home ;  afore  us  Squeakers,  that  way,  and  be 
Hung'd  you  Sempiternal  Rakers*     O  brave!     Qjicen  Tai^iibafm 
Excellent  Empress  Taintha^  on  ye  Rogues  !  [E^iumtA 
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Scene  7. 

Entir  Jolly>  Worm,  Puny. 

ff^&r.     But  wherc*s  my  what  dec  yc  call  her^  Brother? 

Jell     What  Sir? 

ff^cr,     (Rtads.)     My  Daughter^ — Lui'ta^  a  pretty  fair  Com- 

ecJcioncd  Girl,   with  a    Black    Eye,  a   Round  Chin,  a  little 
tmplcd,  and  a  Mole  upon — I  would  fain  sec  my  daughter — 
Brother. 

JdL     Why,  you  shall  Sir  presently,  she's  very  well  j  what 
Noise  ts  that  ?    how  now  ?    what  *s  the  matter  ? 


Enter  Servant, 


Srrv,  Ho  !  my  old  Master  !  my  old  Master's  come,  he 's 
Lighted  just  now  at  the  door  with  his  man  J^hn  ^  he's  asking 
for  you,  he  tongs  to  see  you  j  my  Master,  my  old  Master. 

J^iL     This  fellow's  Mad. 

SfTv.  If  you  wo'nt  believe  me,  go  hut  in  and  see  Sir  i  he's 
not  so  much  altered,  but  yau^  quickly  know  him,  I  knew  him 
before  he  was  Lighted,  pray,  go  in  Sir. 

yfii*  Why,  this  is  strange — there  was  indeed  some  weeks 
since  a  report  at  the  Exchange  that  he  was  Alive  still,  which 
was  brought  by  a  Ship  that  came  from  Barharyi  but  that  he 
should  be  Split  in  two  after  his  Death,  and  Live  agen  in  both^ 
ia  wonderful!  to  me.  I  *!  go  see  what 's  the  matter, 
.  [Exiunt  Jolly,  Servant. 

'  Puft.     I  begin  to  shake  like  a  Plum-tree  Leaf. 

fVdr.     Tis  a  meer  Plot  o*  the  Devils  to  have  us  beaten,  if  he 


Scene  8. 

Enitr  Ralph  {m  John)  and  ffva  tr  ihra  Servants. 


I.  Strv.     Ah  Rogue,  art  thou  come  at  lastf 
!•  Strv.     ^^»  JQ^X  not  look  upon  your  Old  fricJids  !  give 
your  GoUsj  j^hn, 
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RaL  Thank  yc  all  heartily  for  your  Love  ;  thank  you  witk 
all  my  Heart  j  my  old  Bed-fellow,  RMn^  and  how  does  litdc 
G'mny  do  f 

3.  S^rt;,  A  mmren  take  you,  you  *1  nc'rc  leave  your 
Waggery. 

Pun.  A  tnurren  take  ye  all,  t  shall  be  paid  the  Portioa  here 
with  a  witness, 

Rai.  And  how  does  Ralph?  good  honest  Ralphs  there  is 
not  an  honestcr  Fellow  in  Chrhtendome^  though  I  say  't  my  %dlj 
that  should  not  say 't, 

2.  Serv.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why  Raipb  the  Rogue  's  well  still ; 
Come  let*s  go  to  him  into  the  Buttery,  he*l  be  Overjoy'd  to 
see  thee,  and  give  us  a  Cup  o'  the  besE  Stingo  there. 

RaL  Well  saidi  Steel  to  the  back  still  Roifin^  thai  wis 
your  word  you  know;  my  Master's  coming  in!  go,  gp^  IT 
follow  you* 

I.  Sirv*     Make  haste,  good  J&hn, 

Ral  Here's  a  Company  of  as  honest  Fellow-servants  \  Vm 
glad,  I  'm  come  among  *em  agen* 

fVt^.  And  would  I  were  got  out  from  *cm,  as  honest  as  they 
are  i  that  Rshin  has  a  thrashing  hand. 


i 


Pun. 

Maggot 


y&hft  with  a 
in  a  Pescod. 


Pox  to  him  !  would  I  were  hid  like 


Scene  9. 

Enter  Jolly,  William. 

J&ll    Me-thinks  you  V  not  returnM,  but  bom  to  us  anew. 

iFilL  Thank  you  good  Brother-,  truly  we  ha*  past  through 
many  dangers ;  my  man  John  shall  tell  you  all,  I  'm  Old  and 
Crazie. 

Enter  Servant. 

4.  Sfrv.  Sir,  the  Widdow  (my  Mistriss  I  should  say)  is 
coming  in  here  with  Mr.  Rnrnk-doivny  and  four  or  five  more. 

JoiL  OMs  my  Life  !  this  farce  is  neither  of  Doftrinc  nor 
Use  to  them  !  keep  *em  here,  J&hn^  till  I  come  back. 

{Exit  Jolly 
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Wor.  I  'm  glad  the  Colonel's  gone  ;  now  will  I  sneak  away, 
as  if  I  had  stoln  a  Silver  spoon. 

Will.  Who  are  those,  John  ?  by  your  leave  Sir,  would  you 
speak  with  any  tx>dy  here  r 

Wor.  The  Colonel,  Sir  ?  but  I  '1  take  some  other  time  to 
wait  upon  him,  my  occasions  call  me  now. 

WilL  Pray  stay.  Sir,  who  did  you  say  you  would  ha'  spoken 
with? 

War.  The  Colonel,  Sir ;  but  another  time  will  serve ;  he 
has  business  now. 

Will.     Whom  would  he  speak  with,  John  f  I  forget  still. 

Ral.    The  Colonel,  Sir. 

Will.    Colonel !   what  Colonel  ? 

Wor.  Your  brother,  I  suppose  he  is  Sir,  but  another 
time — 

Will.  'Tis  true  indeed;  I  had  forgot,  Ifaith,  my  Brother 
was  a  Colonel ;  I  cry  you  mercy  Sir,  he  '1  be  here  presently. 
Ye  seem  to  be  Foreiners  bv  your  habits.  Gentlemen. 

Wor.     No  Sir,  we  are  English-men. 

Will.  English-men  ?  law  you  there  now !  would  you  ha' 
spoke  with  me,  Sir? 

Wor.  No  Sir,  your  Brother ;  but  my  business  requires  no 
haste,  and  therefore — 

Will.  You'r  not  in  haste,  you  say  ;  pray  Sir,  sit  down  then, 
may  I  crave  your  name,  Sir  ? 

IVor.     My  name's  not  worth  the  knowing  Sir — 

Will.     This  Gentleman? 

Wor.     'Tis  my  man,  Sir,  his  name's  John. 

Pun.  I  '1  be  John  no  more,  not  I,  I  '1  he  Jackanapes  first ; 
No,  my  name's  Timothy  Sir. 

Will.  Mr.  John  Timothy ^  very  well.  Sir;  ye  seem  to  be 
Travellers. 

Wor.  We  are  just  now  as  you  see,  arriv'd  out  of  Afriquty 
Sir,  and  therefore  have  some  business  that  requires — 

Will.  Of  Afrique?  law  ye  there  now;  what  Country, 
pray? 

tVor.  Prester-John*s  Country;  fiure  you  well.  Sir,  for  the 
present,  I  must  be  excus'd. 

Will.  Marry  God  forbid ;  what  come  from  Prester-Jobny 
and  we  not  Drink  a  Cup  o'  Sack  together. 
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Kind  o'  M^k  (de*  ye  conceive  me,  Colonel  ?)  to  celebrate  your 
Nuptalsj  Mr.  Puny  had  a  mind  to  reconcile  himself  with  you 
in  a  merry  way  o'  Drollery,  and  so  had  I  too,  though  I  hope 
you  were  not  in  earnest  with  me, 

J&IL  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  well  said  ff^ii/,  bravely  done  mH, 
Ifajth  ;  I  told  thce^  fVi//^  what  'twas  to  have  Aaed  a  Bear  j 
and  Ralph  was  an  excellent  Jchn  too. 

ff-^ffT,  How*s  this?  then  I'm  an  Ass  agcn  ;  this  damn'd 
Pumf*s  fearfulness  spoil'd  all. 

Pun,  This  cursed  Coward  ff^erm  !  I  thought  they  were  not 
the  rieht  ones. 

y^lL  Here's  something  for  you  to  drink  |  go  look  to  Supper, 
this  is  your  Cue  of  Exit,  [Ex,  Will  and  Ralph. 

fVid,  What  need  you,  Love,  ha'  given  'cm  any  thing  i  in 
truth,  Love,  you  'r  too  lavish. 

fVor,     'Twas  wittily  put  off  o'  me  however. 


Scene   1 1 . 

Enter  Cutter,  Tabitha,  witi  FidUrs. 

y§il  Here  arc  more  Maskers  too,  I  think  j  this  Masking  is 
a  Heavenly  entertainment  for  the  Widow,  who  ne'er  saw  any 
Shew  yet  but  the  Puppet-play  o'  Ninivi^ 

Cut.     Stay  without.  Scrapers. 

T^k  Oh  Lord,  I  'm  as  wcaij  with  Dancing  as  passes  j 
Husband,  husband,  yonder  *s  my  Mother  j  O  mother  what  do 
you  think  I  ha'  been  doing  to  day  ? 

If ''id.     Why  what.  Child?   no  hurt,  I  hope. 

Tak  Kiy  nothing,  I  have  onely  been  married  a  little,  and 
my  husband  Ahidntg&  and  I  have  so  danc*d  it  since. 

Cut*  Brave  Tahiiha  still ;  never  be  angry  Mother,  you 
know  where  Marriages  ate  made,  your  Daughters  and  your 
own  were  made  in  the  same  placc^  I  warrant  you,  they  r  so 
like. 

IV id.  Well,  his  will  be  done — rhcre's — no  resisting  Provi- 
dence— but  how,  »on  4Mn€g»^  come  you  into  th*t  roaring 
hmbii  of  Perdition  i 
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Cut,     Mother,  I  was  commanded   by   the  Vision, 
some  great  end  for  it  of  Edification,  which  yon  sJiall 
the  sequel. 

Scene  la. 

Enter  Truman  imisr^  Truman  junwr^  Lucia  viitd, 

Trum,  sen.     Come,  DiVi,  bring  in  your  wife  to  your  t*  other 
father^  and  ask  hi[s]  blessing  handsomely ; 
Welcome,  dear  daughter  j    off  with  your  Veil ; 

Heaven  bless  ye  both, 

JqU.  Ha!  what's  this;  more  masking?  why  how  now^ 
Mr*  Truman  ?  you  ha'  not  married  my  Niece,  I  iiope^  instead 
o'  my  daughter? 

Truffh  j\    I  oncly  did,  Sir,  as  I  was  appointed, 
And  am  amaz'd  as  much  as  you. 

Trum.  s.  Villain,  Rebel,  Traitor,  out  o*  my  sight  yoa  son 
of  a-^ 

JsiL  Nay,  hold  him  ;  patience,  good  Mr,  Truman^  let  *s 
understand  the  matter  a  little— 

Trum,  s.  I  wo*  not  understand,  no  that  I  wo' not,  I  wo' not 
understand  a  word,  whilst  he  and  his  Whore  are  in  my  sight- 

y^li.     Nay,  good  Sir — 
Why,  what  Niece?    two  husbands  in  one  afternoon?   that's 
too  much  o'  conscience. 

Lm,     Two,  Sir  ?   I  know  of  none  but  this, 
And  how  I  came  by  hira  too,  that  I  know  not, 

Jif/L  This  is  Ridic  me  ridle  me — w here's  my  Daughter? 
ho  I  Aurtlia. 

Scene   13, 

Entir  Aurclia. 

Jur,     Here,  Sir,  I  was  Just  coming  in. 

y^lL     Ha*  not  you  married  young  Mr.  Truman  F 

/tun    Noj  Sir, 
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Joll.     Why,  who  then  has  he  marri'd? 

Aur.     Nay  that,  Sir,  he  may  answer  for  himself. 
If  he  be  of  age  to  marry. 

Joll.  But  did  not  you  promise  me  you'd  marry  him  this 
afternoon,  and  go  to  Church  with  him  presently  to  do't. 

Aur.     But,  Sir,  my  Husband  forbad  the  Banes. 

JolL     They  Ve  all  mad ;   your  Husband  ? 

Aur.  I  Sir,  the  truth  o*  the  matter.  Sir,  is  this,  (for  it  must 
out  I  see)  'twas  I  that  was  married  this  afternoon  in  the  Matted 
Chamber  to  Mr.  Punj^  instead  o'  my  Cousin  Lucta. 

JolL     Stranger  and  stranger!    what,  and  he  not  know't? 

Aur.     No,  nor  the  Parson,  Sir,  himself. 

JolL     Hey  day  ! 

Aur.  'Twas  done  in  the  dark.  Sir,  and  I  veiPd  like  my 
Cousin  ;  'twas  a  very  clandestine  marriage,  I  confess,  but  there 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  it ;  and  for  one,  here 's  half  the  Piece 
of  Gold  he  broke  with  me,  which  he  '1  know  when  he  sees. 

Pun.  O  rare,  by  Hymen  I  'm  glad  o'  the  change ;  'tis  a 
pretty  Sorceress  by  my  troath  ;  Wit  to  Wit  quoth  the  Devil  to 
the  Lawyer ;  I  '1  out  amongst  'em  presently,  't  has  sav'd  me  a 
beating  too,  which  perhaps  is  all  her  Portion. 

JolL  You  turn  my  Head,  you  dizzie  me ;  but  wouldst  thou 
marrie  him  without  either  knowing  my  mind,  or  so  much 
as  his? 

Aur.  His,  Sir  ?  he  gave  me  five  hundred  pieces  in  Gold  to 
make  the  Match ;  look,  they  are  here  still.  Sir. 

JolL  Thou  hast  lost  thy  senses.  Wench,  and  wilt  make  me 
do  so  too. 

Aur.  Briefly  the  truth  is  this.  Sir,  he  gave  me  these  five 
hundred  Pieces  to  marry  him  by  a  Trick  to  my  Cousin  Lucicy 
and  by  another  Trick  I  took  the  money  and  married  him  my 
self;  the  manner.  Sir,  you  shall  know  anon  at  leisure,  onely 
your  pardon.  Sir,  for  the  omission  of  my  duty  to  you,  I  beg 
upon  my  knees. 

JolL  Nay,  Wench,  there 's  no  hurt  done,  fifteen  himdred 
pounds  a  year  is  no  ill  match  for  the  daughter  of  a  Sequestred 
Cavalier — 

Aur.    I  thought  so.  Sir. 

JolL  If  we  could  but  cure  him  of  some  sottish  affedations, 
but  that  must  be  thy  task. 
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Aur.     My  life  on 't.  Sir. 

Pun.     I M    out ;    Uncle    Father  your   Blessing — my  tti 
M^uhivii^  I  knew  well  enough  'twas  you  ;  what  did  you  think 
I  knew  not  Cross  from  Pile  ? 

Aur.     Did  you  i'  faith  ? 

Fun,     I,  by  this  kiss  of  Ambcr-grecs,  or  I  'in  a  Cabbage. 

Aur,     Why  then  you  out-wictcd  me^  and  I  'm  content- 

Pun,     A  pox  upon  you  Merchant  ?ff//y,  are  you  there? 

Joii,  But  stay,  how  come  you>  Niece,  to  be  marri'd  to 
Mr.   Truman? 

Luc.    I  know  not^  Sir,  as  I  was  walking  In  the  Garden, 

Trum.  j,  I  thought 't  had  been  ,  .  .  but  blest  be  the 
mistake, 

What  ever  prove  the  Consequence  to  all 
The  less  important  fortunes  of  my  life. 

y^iL     Nay,  there  's  no  hurt  done  here  neither—* 

Trum,  u  No  hurt,  Colonel?  IT  see  him  hang'd  at  my 
door  before  he  shall  have  a  beggarly — 

Ji^lL  Hark  you,  Mr.  Trumarty  one  word  aside  [Tali 
asidi,^  (for  it  is  not  necessary  yet  my  wife  should  know  so 
much.) 

Aur.  This  foolish  Jane  (as  I  perceive  by  the  story)  lm&  lost 
a  Husband  by  staying  for  a  Black  patch. 

yoil  Though  I  in  rigour  by  my  brothers  WilJ  might  claim] 
the  forfeiture  of  her  Estate,  yet  1  assure  you  she  shall  have  i 
all  to  the  utmost  farthing ;  m  a  day  like  this,  when  Heaten 
bestows  on  me  and  on  my  daughter  so  unex petted  and  so  6lir 
a  fortune,  it  were  an  ill  return  to  rob  an  Orphan  committed  to 
my  Charge. 

Ann     My  father's  in  the  right. 
And  as  he  clears  her  Fortune,  so  will  I 
Her  Honor,     Hark  you,  Sir, 

Trum,  I.  Why  jj^ou  speak,  Sir,  like  a  Vertuous  Nobl 
Gentleman,  and  do  just  as  I  should  do  my  self  in  the  sam^ 
case  5  it  is — 

Aur,  'Twas  I  upon  my  credit  in  a  Veil ;  [ts  Trum.  jun. 
I  '1  tell,  if  you  please,  all  that  you  said,  when  you  had  read 
the  Letter,  But  d^  you  hear,  Mr.  Truman^  do  not  you  believe 
now  that  I  had  a  design  to  lie  with  you  (if  you  had  consented 
to  my  coming  at  midnight)  for  upon  my  feith  I  had  not,  but 
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did  it  purehr  to  trj  apoo  wliat  tcnns  jomr  two 
Loves  stood. 

Cut.     Haty  hzj  ha !  but  jour  Farce  was  not  n§ht 
at  the  end. 

Ptm.     Why  how,  pravr 

Cut.  Whj  there  should  ha' been  a  Beatii^  a  ha^rCodgeiiiig 
to  make  it  come  off  sooartlj  with  a  twang  at  the  tafl. 

ff^or.  Say  you  so?  h'as  got  a  set  of  damnable  biawny 
Servingmen. 

Cut.     At  least  J^lm  Pudding  here  should  ha*  been  basted. 

fFor.  A  curse  upon  him,  he  sar'd  himself  like  a  Rat  behind 
the  Hangings. 

Trum.  J.     O  Luda^  how  shall  I  b^  thy  pardon 
For  my  unjust  suspitions  of  thy  Virtue  r 
Can  you  forgive  a  very  Repentant  sinner? 
Will  a  whole  life  of  renitence  absolve  me  r 

Trum.  s.  nris  enough,  good  noble  Colonel,  I  'm  satisfi'd  ; 
Come,  Dickj  I  see  'twas  Heaven's  will,  and  she 's  a  very  worthy 
virtuous  Gentlewoman ;  I  'm  old  and  testy,  but  'tis  quiddy 
over;   my  blessing  upon  vou  both. 

Cut.  Why  so,  all 's  well  of  all  sides  then  ;  let  me  see,  here's 
a  brave  Coupling  day,  onely  poor  ff^^rm  must  lead  a  Monkish 
life  oft. 

jiur.  I  '1  have  a  Wife  for  him  too,  if  you  wiO,  fine  Mrs.  yanr 
within  ;  [aside.'}  I  He  undertake  for  her,  I  ha'  set  her  a  gog  to 
day  for  a  hustond,  the  first  comer  has  her  sore. 

ff^or.  I,  but  what  Portion  has  she,  Mrs.  Puny?  for  we 
Captains  o'  the  King's  side  ha'  no  need  o'  Wives  with  nothing. 

j/ur.  Whv  Lozenges,  and  Half-moons,  and  a  pair  cf  Silver- 
lac'd  Shoes  ;  out  that  Tropes  lost  to  you  ;  well,  we  1  see  among 
us  what  may  be  done  for  her. 

Joll.  Come,  let 's  go  in  to  Supper ;  there  never  was  such  a 
day  of  Intrigues  as  this  in  one  Family.  If  my  true  Brother 
had  come  in  at  last  too  after  his  being  five  years  dead,  'twould 
ha*  been  a  very  Play.  [Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by 

CUTTER. 


[Witliout  his  Pcniique- 

ME-thinks  a  l^isim  hids  me  sikme  hrtai^ 
And  some  wards  U  thh  Cmgregamn  %piak^ 
S&  great  and  gay  a  am  I  ne^er  did  meet 
At  the  Fifth  Monarch's  Csurt  in  Coleman-street, 
But  yet  I  winder  much  mt  u  afiy  a 
Srsih^r  in  all  this  Court  calFd  Zephaniah* 
Bien  me  I    where  are  we  t    IVhat  may  this  place  hi  ? 
F&r  I  begin  hy  Fimn  now  to  see 
That  this  is  a  meer  Theater ;    well  then^ 
l/\  be  /en  s§  PI  Cutter  be  again. 

[Puts  on  his  Pentique, 
Nat  Cutter  thi  pretended  Cavaker: 
For  to  confess  ingenuous  ly  here 
Ts  you  who  a /ways  of  that  Party  were, 
1  never  was  of  any*^    up  and  down 
I  rowld^  a  very  Rakehell  of  this  Town* 
But  now  my  Follies  and  my  Faults  are  endidy 
My  Fortune  and  my  Mind  are  both  amended^ 
And  if  we  may  believe  one  who  has  faitd  before^ 
Our  Author  says  He* I  mtnd^  that  ts^  He* I  write  ns  m^rt* 
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EPILOGUE. 

At  Court. 

^"T^Hi  Madness  of  your  People^  and  the  Rage^ 

I      Tmi^ve  seen  too  long  upon  the  Publique  Stage j 
*Tts  time  at  last  (great  Sir)  *tis  time  to  see 
Their  Tragique  Follies  brought  to  Comedy, 
if  onj  blame  the  Lowness  of  our  Scene^ 
tVe  humbly  think  some  Persons  there  have  been 
On  the  World*  s  Theatre  not  long  agp^ 
Much  more  too  Highy  than  here  they  are  too  Low. 
And  well  we  know  that  Comedy  of  oldj 
Did  her  Plebeian  rank  with  so  much  Honour  holdj 
That  it  appeared  not  then  too  Base  or  Lights 
For  the  Great  Scipio*s  Conquering  hand  to  Write. 
How  ire  J  if  such  mean  Persons  seem  too  rudoj 
When  into  Royal  presence  they  intrude, 
Tet  we  shall  hope  a  pardon  to  receive 
From  yoUy  a  Prince  so  pra£liid  to  forgive ; 
A  Princcy  who  with  t/^  applause  y  Ear\f\h  and  Heaven, 
The  rudeness  of  the  Vulgar  has  Forgiven. 
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Reign  too,  very  tedious)  the  whole  Scene  past  by,  and  I  retired 
back  to  my  Chamber,  weary,  and  I  think  more  melancholy 
than  any  of  the  Mourners.  Where  I  began  to  reflcdt  on  the 
whole  life  of  this  Prodigious  Man,  and  sometimes  I  was  filled 
with  horror  and  detestation  of  his  a<^ions,  and  sometimes  I 
inclined  a  little  to  reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage, 
conduct  and  success;  till  by  these  different  motions  and  agita- 
tions of  mind,  rocked,  as  it  were,  a  sleep,  I  fell  at  last  into  this 
Vision,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  but  a  Dream,  I  shall  not  take 
it  ill,  because  the  Father  of  Poets  tells  us.  Even  Dreams  too 
are  from  God. 

But  sure  it  was  no  Dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly  transported 
afiur  off  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  like  St.  Pauly 
I  know  not)  and  found  my  self  on  the  top  of  that  famous  Hill 
in  the  Island  Mona^  which  has  the  prospe£l  of  three  Great, 
and  Not-long-sincc  most  happy  Kingdoms.  As  soon  as  ever  I 
lookt  on  them,  the  Not-long-since  strook  upon  niy  Memory, 
and  called  forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the  oins,  and  all 
the  Miseries  that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years. 
And  I  wept  bitterly  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  my 
present  stock  of  moisture  was  all  wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for 
an  hour  more,  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my  passion  the 
use  of  speech  and  reason,  I  broke  forth,  as  I  remember  (looking 
upon  England)  into  this  complaint. 


Ah,  happy  Isle,  how  art  thou  changed  and  curst. 
Since  I  was  born,  and  knew  thee  first! 

When  Peace,  which  had  forsook  the  World  around, 

(Frighted  with  noise,  and  the  shrill  Trumpets  sound) 
Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest. 
And  a  secure  retirement  chose 
Wherein  to  build  her  Hakyon  Nest; 

No  wind  durst  stir  abroad  the  Air  to  discompose. 


When  all  the  riches  of  the  Globe  beside 

Flow'd  in  to  Thee  with  every  Tide; 
When  all  that  Nature  did  thy  Soil  deny, 
The  Growth  was  of  thy  fruitfull  Industry, 
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When  aU  the  proud  and  dreads  Sea, 
And  all  his  Tributary-str^jns, 
A  consiant  Tribute  paid  to  Th^e. 
When  aU  the  liquid  World  was  one  extended  Thames. 


WTien  Plenty  in  each  Village  diA  appear. 
And  Bounty  was  it's  Steward  there  j 

When  Gold  wdkt  free  about  in  open  view. 

Ere  it  one  Conquering  parties  Prisoner  grew; 
When  the  Reiigion  of  our  State 
Had  Face  and  Substance  with  her  Voio^ 
Ere  she  by  'er  foolish  Loves  of  late, 

Like  Eccho  (once  a  Nymph)  turn'd  onely  into  Noise. 


When  Men  to  Men  respeft  and  friendship  borc^ 
And  God  with  Reverence  did  adore; 

When  upon  Earth  no  Kingdom  could  have  shown 

A  happier  Monarch  to  us  than  our  own, 
And  yet  his  Subjefts  by  him  were 
(Which  is  a  Truth  will  hardly  be 
Received  by  any  vulgar  Ear, 

A  secret  known  to  few)  made  happi'r  ev'n  than  He, 


Thou  doest  a  Chaot^  and  Confusion  now, 

A  Baheiy  and  a  Bedlam  grow. 
And  like  a  Frantick  person  thou  doest  tear 
The  Ornaments  and  Gloat hs  which  thou  shoutdst  wear, 

And  cut  thy  Limbs;    and  if  we  see 

(Just  as  thy  Barbarous  Brk&m  did) 

Thy  Body  with  HypocHsie 
Painted  all  o're,  thou  think  st.  Thy  naked  shame  is  hid. 

6, 

The  Nations,  which  envied  thee  erewhiie, 
Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pitty'd  thee  (alas!) 
But  that  thy  Faults  alJ  Pity  do  surpa^. 
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Art  thou  the  Country  which  didst  hate, 
And  mock  the  French  Inconstancy? 
And  have  we,  have  we  seen  of  late 
Less  change  of  Habits  there,  than  Governments  in  Thee  ? 

7- 
Unhappy  Isle!   No  ship  of  thine  at  Sea, 

Was  ever  tost  and  torn  like  thee. 
Thy  naked  Hulk  loose  on  the  Waves  does  beat. 
The  Rocks  and  Banks  around  her  ruin  threat; 

What  did  thy  foolish  Pilots  ail, 

To  lay  the  Compass  quite  aside? 

Without  a  Law  or  Rule  to  sail, 
And  rather  take  the  winds,  then  Heavens  to  be  their  Guide  ? 

8. 

Yet,  mighty  God,  yet,  yet,  we  humbly  crave. 
This  floating  Isle  from  shipwrack  save; 

And  though  to  wash  that  Bloud  which  does  it  stain, 

It  well  deserves  to  sink  into  the  Main; 
Yet  for  the  Royal  Martyr's  prayer 
(The  Royal  Martyr  pray's  we  know) 
This  guilty,  perishing  Vessel  spare ; 

Hear  but  his  Soul  above,  and  not  his  bloud  below. 

I  think,  I  should  have  gone  on,  but  that  I  was  interrupted 
by  a  strange  and  terrible  Apparition,  for  there  appeared  to  me 
(arising  out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man 
taller  than  a  Gyant,  or  indeed,  than  the  shadow  of  any  Gvant 
in  the  evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakeciness 
adorn'd,  or  rather  deform'd  all  over,  with  several  figures,  after 
the  manner  of  the  antient  Britons^  painted  upon  it:  and  I 
perceived  that  most  of  them  were  the  representation  of  the  late 
battels  in  our  civil  Wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it 
was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon  his  Breast.  His 
Eyes  were  like  burning  Brass,  and  there  were  three  Crowns  of 
the  same  metal  (as  I  guest)  and  that  lookt  as  red-hot  too,  upon 
his  head.  He  held  in  his  right  hand  a  Sword  that  was  yet 
bloody,  and  never  the  less  the  Motto  of  it  was  Pax  qtueritur 
billoj  and  in  his  left  hand  a  thick  Book,  upon  the  back  of 
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would  please  to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  ^)oken  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his 
Highness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.  At  which  he  told 
me,  that  he  had  no  other  concernment  for  his  late  Highness, 
than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the 
English  Nation,  if  not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  World,  which 
gives  me  a  just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I 
now  accoimt  my  self,  as  it  were  a  naturalized  English  An^el, 
bv  having  had  so  long  the  management  of  the  aiEiirs  of  that 
Country.  And  pray  Coimtryman,  (said  he,  very  kindly  and 
very  flatteringly)  for  I  would  not  have  you  fall  into  the  general 
errour  of  the  World,  that  detests  and  decryes  so  extraordinary  a 
Virtue,  what  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of 
mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  Body,  which 
have  sometimes,  or  of  Mind,  which  have  often  raised  men  to 
the  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and 
the  happiness  to  succeed  in  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the 
destru^ion  of  one  of  the  most  antient,  and  most  solidly  founded 
Monarchies  upon  the  Earth  ?  that  he  should  have  the  power  or 
boldness  to  put  his  Prince  and  Master  to  an  open  and  infamous 
death?  to  banish  that  numerous,  and  strongly-allied  Family? 
to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a  Parliament ;  to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of 
dores  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
un-heard  of  Monster  out  of  their  Ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the 
verv  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were 
called  Sovereign  in  England 'y  to  oppress  all  his  Enemies  bv 
Armes,  and  all  his  Friends  afterwards  by  Artifice  ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  to  command  them  vidloriously 
at  last ;  to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  Nations,  and 
overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  South,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  North  ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all 
forein  Princes,  and  adopted  a  Brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ; 
to  call  together  Parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  Pen,  and  scatter 
them  agam  with  the  Breath  of  his  Mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and 
daily  petitioned  that  he  would  please  to  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  Master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  Servant ;  to  have  the  Estates  and  Lives 
of  three  Kingdomes  as  much  at  his  disposal,  as  was  the  little 
inheritance  or  his  Father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the 
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i  spenfJing  of  them  f  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of 
l»uticukrs  of  his  gloiy)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  wonl 
his  Posterity  ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triiioiph  throtti 
to  be  buricci  among  Kings,  and  with  more  than  Regal  solensfii^i 
and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguisht,  but 
the  whole  World,  which  as  it  is  now  too  litde  for  his  pr$ms^  m^ 
might  have  been  too  for  hrs  Conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  hil 
Humane  Life  couJd  have  been  ^retcht  out  to  the  extent  of  bk 
immortal  designs  ? 

By  this  speech  I  began  to  understand  perfeftly  well  what 
kind  of  Angel  his  pretended  Highness  was,  and  having  fortifed 
my  self  privately  with  a  short  mental  Prayer,  and  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  (not  out  of  any  superstition  to  the  sign,  but  is  a 
recognition  of  my  Baptism  In  Christ)  I  grew  a  little  bQlder, 
and  replyed  in  this  manner  j  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose 
what  you  are  pleased  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  late  great, 
and  (I  confess)  extraordinary  person,  but  that  I  reraembcr 
Christ  forbids  us  to  give  assent  to  any  other  dodtrine  but  what 
himself  has  taught  us,  even  though  h  should  be  delivered  hj  an 
Angel  J  and  \(  such  you  he.  Sir,  it  may  be  you  have  spoken  all 
this  rather  to  try  than  to  tempt  my  frailty :  For  sure  I  am,  that 
we  must  renounce  or  forget  all  the  Laws  of  the  New  and  Oldfl 
Testament,  and  those  which  are  the  foundation  of  both,  even™ 
the  Laws  of  Moral  and  Natural  Honesty,  if  we  approve  of  the 
actions  of  that  man  whom  I  suppose  you  commend  by  Ironjr*  m 
There  would  be  no  end  to  instance  in  the  particulars  of  alt  hit  H 
wickedness  J  but  to  sura  up  a  part  of  it  briefly;  What  can  be 
more  extraordinarily  wicked,  than  for  a  person,  such  as  your 
self,  qualifie  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  to  exalt  himself 
above,  but  to  trample  upon  all  his  equals  and  betters  ?  to 
pretend  freedom  (or  all  men,  and  under  the  help  of  that 
pretence  to  make  all  men  his  servants?  to  take  Armes  against 
Taxes  of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to 
raise  them  himself  to  above  two  Millions  ?  to  quarrel  for  the 
losse  of  three  or  four  Eares,  and  strike  ofF  three  or  four  hundred 
Heads  ?  to  fight  against  an  imaginary  suspition  of  I  know  not 
what,  two  thousand  Guards  to  be  fetcht  for  the  King,  I  know 
not  from  whence,  and  to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less  than  fourty 
thousand  ?  to  pretend  the  defence  of  Parliaments,  and  violently  M 
to  dissolve  all  even  of  his  own  calling,  and  almost  choosing  f  to  H 
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undertake  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the 
very  skin,  and  then  to  expose  it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  Se^ls 
ana  Heresies?  to  set  up  Counsels  of  Rapine,  and  Courts  of 
Murder?  to  fight  against  the  King  under  a  commission  for 
him ;  to  take  him  forceably  out  of  the  hands  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  conquered  him  ;  to  draw  him  into  his  Net,  with 
protestations  and  vows  of  fidelity,  and  when  he  had  caught  him 
in  it,  to  butcher  him,  with  as  little  shame,  as  Conscience,  or 
Hiunanity,  in  the  open  face  of  the  whole  World?  to  receive  a 
Commission  for  King;  and  Parliament,  to  murder  (isis  I  said)  the 
one,  and  destroy  no  less  impudently  the  other  ?  to  fight  against 
Monarchy  when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it  when 
he  contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person  ?  to  abase  perfideously  and 
supplant  ingratefully  his  own  General  first,  and  afterwards  most 
of  those  Officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  their  Honour,  and  hazard 
of  their  Soids,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  unreasonable 
ambitions  ?  to  break  his  faith  with  all  Enemies,  and  with  all 
friends  equally  ?  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most 
solemn  Perjuries  than  the  looser  sort  of  People  do  of  customary 
Oaths  ?  to  usurp  three  Kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the 
least  pretensions,  and  to  govern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got 
them  ?  to  set  himself  up  as  an  Idol  (which  we  know  as  St.  Paul 
sayes,  in  it  self  is  nothing)  and  make  the  very  streets  of  London^ 
like  the  Valley  of  Hinnon^  by  burning  the  bowels  of  men  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  Moloch^ship  ?  to  seek  to  entail  this  usurpation 
upon  his  Posterity,  and  with  it  an  endless  War  upon  the 
Nation  ?  And  lastly,  by  the  severest  Judgment  of  Almighty 
God,  to  dye  hardned,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant,  with  the 
curses  of  the  present  Age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to  succeed. 

Though  I  had  much  more  to  say  (for  the  Life  of  man  is  so 
short,  that  it  allows  not  time  enough  to  speak  against  a  Tyrant) 
yet  because  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  how  my  strange  Adversary 
would  behave  himself  upon  this  subief^  and  to  give  even  the 
Devil  (as  they  say)  his  right,  and  fair  play  in  a  Disputation,  I 
stopt  here,  and  expected  (not  without  the  frailty  of  a  little  fear) 
that  he  should  have  broke  into  a  violent  passion  in  behalf  of  his 
Favourite ;  but  he  on  the  contrary  very  calmly,  and  with  the 
Dove-like  innocency  of  a  Serpent  that  was  not  yet  warm'd 
enough  to  sting,  thus  replyed  to  me ; 

It  is  not  so  much  out  of  my  zSkGtxon  to  that  person  whom 
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we  discoufse  of  (whose  greatness  is  too  solid  to  be  ihakeabf  i 
the  breath  of  any  Oratory)  as  for  jour  own  sake  (hoi»e| 
Countiyman)  whom  I  conceive  to  err,  rather  by  misiaikt  dm] 
out  of  malice^  that  i  shall  endeavour  to  reform  your  unchirittHe] 
and  unjust  opinion*  And  in  the  first  place  I  must  nccd%  put  J 
ypu  in  mind  of  a  Sentence  of  the  most  antient  of  the  Hofbcfll 
Divines,  that  you  men  are  acquainted  withall,  ] 

Tis  wicked  with  insulting  feet  to  tread  1 

Upon  the  Monuments  of  the  Dead, 

And  the  intention  of  the  reproof  there,  ts  no  )es$  proper  for 
this  Subje^  ;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  person  who  was  proud  ind 
insolent  against  those  dead  men  to  wfiom  he  had  been  humble 
and  obedient  whilst  they  lived.  Your  Highness  ma?  ple^e 
(said  I)  to  add  the  Verse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  thi^ 
Subjeft, 

Whom  God's  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  hare  sectt 
Already  to  their  punishment* 

But  I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,  that  when  wc  fix 
any  infamy  upon  deceased  persons,  it  should  not  be  done  out  o( 
hatred  to  the  Dead,  but  out  of  love  and  chanty  to  the  Lmng,^ 
that  the  curses  which  onely  remain  in  mens  thoughts,  and  dart  J 
not  come  forth  against  Tyrants  (because  they  are  Tyian&M 
whilst  they  are  so,  may  at  least  be  for  ever  setled  and  enfravcil  i 
upon  their  Memories,  to  deterr  all  others  from  the  like  wicked-  I 
ness,  which  else  in   the  time  of  their  foolish  prosperity,  the 
flattery  of  their  own  hearts,  and  of  other  mens  Tongues^  would 
not  suffer  them  to  perceive.     Ambition  is  so  subtil  a  Tempter, 
and  the  corruption  of  humane  nature  so  susceptible  of  the 
temptation,  that  a  man  can  hardly  resist  it,  be  he  never  so 
much  forewarned  of  the  evil  consequences,  much  less  if  he  find 
not  onely  the  concurrence  of  the  present,  but  the  approbation 
too  of  following  ages,  which  have  the  liberty  to  judge  more 
freely.     The  mischief  of  Tyranny  is  too  great,  even  in  the 
shortest  time  that  it  can  continue  i  it  is  endless  and  insupport- 
able, if  the  Example  be  to  reign  too,  and  if  a  Lamhirt  must  be  i 
invited  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  Cr^mwtil  as  well  by  the  voice] 
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of  Honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and  riches.  Though  it 
may  seem  to  some  fantastically,  yet  was  it  wisely  done  of  the 
SyracusianSy  to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinaiy  justice, 
to  condemn,  and  destroy  even  the  Statues  of  all  their  Tyrants ; 
If  it  were  possible  to  cut  them  out  of  all  History,  and  to 
extinguish  their  very  names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  done;  but  since  they  have  left  behind  them  too  deep 
woimds  to  be  ever  closed  up  without  a  Scar,  at  least  let  us  set 
such  a  Mark  upon  their  memory,  that  men  of  the  same  wicked 
inclinations  may  be  no  less  affrighted  with  their  lasting 
Ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories.  And  that 
your  Highness  may  perceive  that  I  speak  not  all  this  out  of  any 
private  animosity  against  the  person  of  the  late  ProteHory  I 
assure  you  upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  more  hatred  to  his 
name,  than  I  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Syllcy  who  never  did  me 
or  any  friend  of  mine  the  least  injury ;  and  with  that  trans- 
portea  by  a  holy  fury,  I  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture. 


Curst  be  the  Man  (what  do  I  wish  ?   as  though 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so; 
But  curst  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 

And  great,  his  Countrcy  to  enslave. 

Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 

The  Balance  of  a  Nation ; 

Against  the  whole  but  naked  State, 
Who  in  his  own  light  Scale  makes  up  with  Arms  the  weight. 


2. 

Who  of  his  Nation  loves  to  be  the  first, 
Though  at  the  rate  of  being  worst. 

Who  would  be  rather  a  great  Monster,  than 
A  well-proportion'd  Man. 
The  Son  of  Earth  with  hundred  hands 
Upon  his  three-pil'd  Mountain  stands. 
Till  Thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky; 

The  Son  of  Earth  again  in  his  Earths  womb  does  lie. 
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What  Bbyd,  Confusion,  Ruinc,  to  obtain 
A  short  and  miserable  Reign  t 

In  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise 
Does  the  mischievous  Serpent  rise? 
But  even  his  forked  Tongue  strikes  dead^ 
When  h'as  rcar'd  up  his  wicked   Head, 
He  murders  with  his  mortal  frown, 

A  Bmdkk  he  grows  if  once  be  get  a  Crown, 


But  no  Guards  can  oppose  assaulting  Ears^ 
Or  undermining  Tears, 

No  more  than  doors,  or  close-drawn  Curtains 
The  swarming  Dreams  out  wht^n  wc 
That  bloudy  Conscience  too  of  hts 
(For,  ohj  a  Rebel  Red-Coat  'tis) 
Does  here  his  early  Hell  begin, 

He  sees  his  Slaves  without,  his  Tyrant  feels  withfl 


5- 
Let,  Gracious  God,  let  never  more  thine  hand 

Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  Land* 
A  Tyrant  is  a  Rod  and  Serpent  too, 

And  brings  worse  Plagues  than  E^pt  knew* 
What  Rivers  stain'd  with  blood  have  been? 
What  Storm  and  Hail-shot  have  we  seen  r 
What  Sores  deformM  the  Ulcerous  State  ? 
What  darkness  to  be  felt  has  buried  us  of  late? 


I 


How  has  it  snatcht  our  Flocks  and  Herds  away  ? 

And  made  even  of  our  Sons  a  prey  ? 
What  croaking  Sefls  and  Vermin  has  it  sent 

The  restless  Nation  to  torment  ? 

What  greedy  Troups,  what  armed  power 

Of  Fhes  and  Locusts  to  devour 

The  Land  which  every  where  they  fill  ? 
Nor  flic  they,  Lord,  away;   no>  they  devour  it  still* 
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7- 
Come  the  eleventh  Plague,  rather  than  tfc 

Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  Sea. 
Come  rather  Pestilence  and  reap  us  down 

Come  Gods  sword  rather  than  our 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxony  Norman^  or  the  Dane^ 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 
We  griev*d,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept ;  we  never  blusht  before. 

8. 

If  by  our  sins  the  Divine  Justice  be 
Call'd  to  this  last  extremitv. 

Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent, 
To  try  if  England  can  repent. 
Methinks  at  least  some  Prodigy, 
Some  dreadful  Comet  from  on  high. 
Should  terribly  forewarn  the  Earth, 

As  of  good  Princes  Deaths,  so  of  a  Tyrants  birth. 

Here  the  spirit  of  Verse  beginning  a  little  to  fail,  I  stopt,  and 
his  Highness  smiling,  said,  I  was  glad  to  sec  you  engaged  in  th9 
Enclosures  of  Meeter^  for  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain  of 
Declaiming  against  the  word  Tyrant,  I  must  have  had  patience 
for  half  a  dozen  hours,  till  you  had  tired  your  self  as  well  as 
me.  But  pray,  Countrey-man,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or 
imaginary  Combat  with  words,  let  me  know  sir,  what  you 
mean  by  the  name  of  Tyrant,  for  I  remember  that  among 
your  ancient  Authors,  not  only  all  Kings,  but  even  Jupiter 
himself  (your  Juvans  Pater)  is  so  termed,  and  perhaps  as  it 
was  used  formerly  in  a  good  sence,  so  we  shall  find  it  upon 
better  consideration  to  be  still  a  good  thing  for  the  benefit  and 
peace  of  mankind,  at  least  it  will  appear  whether  your  inter- 
pretation of  it  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  person  who  is  now 
the  subjeft  of  our  Discourse.  I  call  him  (said  I)  a  Tyrant, 
who  either  intrudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  Government  of 
his  fellow  Citizens  without  any  legal  Authority  over  them,  or 
who  having  a  just  Title  to  the  Government  of  a  people,  abuses 
it  to  the  destruction,  or  tormenting  of  them.  So  that  all 
Tyrants  are  at  the  same  time  Usurpers,  either  of  the  whole  or 
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'.  least  of  a  part  of  that  power  which  thej*  assume  to  thcmad^fi, 
and  no  less  are  they  to  be  accoyiiteid  Rebels^  since  no  man  can 
usurp  Authority  over  others,  but  by  rebelling  jigainst  than  who 
had  it  before,  or  at  least  against  those  Lsws  which  were  ha. 
Superiors  j  and  in  all  these  sences  no  History  caji  afibni  us : 
more  evident  example  of  Tyranny^  or  more  out  of  ali  possibitfty' 
of  excuse,  or  palliation,  than  that  of  the  person  whom  muMtt 
pleased  to  defend,  whether  we  consider  his  reiterated  reWitom| 
against  all   his  Superiors,  or  his  usurpation    of  the   SupromJ 
power  to  himself,  or  his  Tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it^  and  ifj 
lawful  Princes  have  been  esteemed  Xyrants  hy  not  contajaingJ 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  those  Laws  which  have 
left  them  as  the  sphere  of  their  Authority  by  their  fore-farhcn 
what  shall  we  say  of  that  man,  who  having  by  right  no  powe 
at  all  in  this  Nationj  could  not  content  himself  with  xhmt ' 
had  satisfied  the  most  ambitious  of  our  Princes  ?  nay^  noti 
those  vastly  extended  hmits  of  Soverainty,  which  he  (disdainmj 
all  that  had  been  prescribed  and  observed  before)  was  p!c 
(but  of  great  modesty)  to  set  to  himseJf?  not  abstaining  from  i 
Rebellion  and  Usurpation  even  against  his  own  I^aws  as  wdl 
as  those  of  the  Nation  ? 

Hold  friend  (said  his  Highness,  pulling  me  by  my  Arm)  for 
I  see  your  zeal  is  transporting  you  again ;  whether  the  Proteftor 
were  a  Tyrant  in  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  his  power  wc  shiU 
see  anon,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  first  whether  he  were  so  to 
the  usurpation  of  it.  And  I  say,  that  not  only  He,  but  no  iniii 
else  ever  was,  or  can  be  so;  and  that  for  these  reasons.  First, 
Because  all  power  belongs  only  to  God,  who  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  it,  as  Kings  are  of  all  Honours  in  their  Dominions,  fl 
Princes  are  but  his  Viceroys  in  the  httle  Provinces  of  thi«^ 
World,  and  to  some  he  gives  their  plac^  for  a  few  years,  to 
some  for  their  lives,  and  to  others  (upon  ends  or  deserts  beMJ 
known  to  himself,  or  mcerly  for  his  undispu table  good  pleasure)] 
he  bestows  as  it  were  Leases  upon  them,  and  their  posteritVij 
for  such  a  dale  of  time  as  is  prefixt  in  that  Patent  of  their j 
Destiny,  which  is  not  legible  to  you  men  below.  Neither  is  icl 
more  unlaw  Rjl  for  O/iver  to  succeed  Char  In  in  the  Kingdom' 
of  Engian/i^  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  had  been  for 
him  to  have  succeeded  the  Lord  Straj^rd  in  the  Lieutenancy 
of  ireknd^  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  it  by  the  Kine  then 
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reigning.  Men  are  in  both  the  cases  obh'ged  to  obey  him 
whom  they  see  aftually  invested  with  the  Authority  by  that 
Sovereign  from  whom  he  ought  to  derive  it,  without  disputing 
or  examining  the  causes,  either  of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or 
the  preferment  of  the  other.  Secondly,  because  all  power  is 
attained  either  by  the  Eleftion  and  Consent  of  the  people,  and 
that  takes  away  your  objection  of  forcible  intrusion ;  or  else  by 
a  Conquest  of  them,  and  that  gives  such  a  legal  Authority  as 
you  mention  to  be  wanting  in  the  usurpation  of  a  Tyrant ;  so 
that  either  this  Title  is  right,  and  then  there  are  no  Usurpers, 
or  else  it  is  a  wrong  one,  and  then  there  are  none  else  but 
Usurpers,  if  you  examine  the  Original  pretences  of  the  Princes 
of  the  World.  Thirdly,  (which  quitting  the  dispute  in  general, 
is  a  particular  justification  of  his  Highness)  the  Government  of 
England  was  totally  broken  and  dissolved,  and  extinguisht  by 
the  confusions  of  a  Civil  War,  so  that  his  Highness  could  not 
be  accused  to  have  possest  himself  violently  of  the  antient 
building  of  the  Common-wealth,  but  to  have  prudently  and 
peaceably  built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruines  and  ashes  of 
the  former ;  and  he  who  after  a  deplorable  shipwrack  can  with 
extraordinary  Industry  gather  together  the  dispcrst  and  broken 
planks  and  pieces  of  it,  and  with  no  less  wonderful  Art  and 
Felicity  so  rcjoyn  them  as  to  make  a  new  Vessel  more  tight 
and  beautiful  than  the  old  one,  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the 
command  of  her  (even  as  his  Highness  had)  by  the  desire  of 
the  Seamen  and  Passengers  themselves.  And  do  but  consider 
Lastly  (for  I  omit  a  multitude  of  weighty  things  that  might 
be  spoken  upon  this  noble  argument)  do  but  consider  seriously 
and  impartially  with  your  self,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and 
prudence,  what  indefatigable  diligence  and  invincible  courage 
must  of  necessity  have  concurred  in  the  person  of  that  man 
who  from  so  contemptible  beginnings  (as  I  observed  before) 
and  through  so  many  thousand  difficulties,  was  able  not  only 
to  make  himself  the  greatest  and  most  absolute  Monarch  of 
this  Nation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  entire  Conquest  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  (which  the  whole  force  of  the  World  joyned  with  the 
Roman  virtue  could  never  attain  to)  and  to  Crown  all  this  with 
illustrious  and  Heroical  undertakings,  and  successes  upon  all 
our  foreign  Enemies ;  do  but  (I  say  again)  consider  this,  and 
you  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merits  were  a  better  Title 
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to  Imperial  Dignity,  than  the  bbtid  of 
PiOfenitOfii    and    will    rather  lament   th 
overcome  more  N»tion%  than   cnvjr  him 
Dominion  of  thc«e.     Who  ever  you  arc  (m 
inakmg  me  somewhat  bolder)  your  dtsco^rsi 
m»  little  the  person  of  a  Tuidir  Angel,  as  \ 
that  of  a  Protestor*     It  is  upon  these  Pri 
great  Crimes  of  the  world   have  been  cc 
particularly  thoic  which  I  have  had  the  I 
,inv  own  timc>  and  in  my  own  Countrey, 
llowed,  we  must  break  up  humane  soci 
^oods^  and  ec|ua[|y  there  stand  upon  our 
Brethren  Mankind^  and  our  Rebels  the  \1 
there  can  be  no  Usurpation  upon  the  rigbti 
there   can   be  none    most   certainly  upon 
per^n ;  and  if  the  robber!^  of  Coun treys  be 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Thieves  and  Band| 
are  hia  under  Officers,     It  is  true  which  i 
the  [source]  and  fountain  of  all  power,  and  | 
he  is  the  Creator  of  Serpcjits  as  well  as  A 
goodness  fait  of  its  ends  even  in  the  malice  a 
What  power  he  suffers  the  Devil  to  excri 
too  apparent  by  our  daily  experience,  am 
than  the  late  monstrous  iniquiiies  which  yi 
patronize  in  England  \  but  would  you  infef 
the  power  of  the  Devil  is  a  just  and  law; 
men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  ohey^ 
fountain  of  all  powers;    but  some  flow  ft 
(as  it  were)  of  his  Goodness,  and  others  fi 
his  Justice ;  and  the  World,  like  an  Island 
Rivers,  is  sometimes  refresh [t]  and  nourisi 
sometimes  overrun  and  ruined  by  the  othi 
a  little  farther  the  Allegory)  we  arc  never 
the  latter,  till  either  by  our  malice  or  negl' 
and  dammM  up  the  former.    But  to  come  a 
argument,  or  rather  the  Image  of  an  Argumi 
If  Cr&mv/^ii  had  come  to  command  in  Ink 
the  late  Lord  Straffhrd^  I  should  have  yield 
for  the  equipage,  and  the  strength,  and  thc_ 
brought  with  him,  but  for  the  Commlssu 
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first  have  shewed  me  from  our  common  Sovereign  that  sent 
him ;  and  if  he  could  have  done  that  from  God  Almighty, 
I  would  have  obeyed  him  too  in  England ;  but  that  he  was  so 
far  from  beine  able  to  do,  that  on  the  contrary,  I  read  nothing 
but  commands,  and  even  publick  Proclamations  from  God 
Almighty,  not  to  admit  him.  Your  second  Argument  is,  that 
he  had  the  same  right  for  his  Authonty,  that  is  the  foundation 
of  all  others  even  the  right  of  Conquest.  Are  we  then  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  conquered  by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at 
a  daily  rate,  like  a  labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  ?  did  we 
furnish  him  with  Arms,  onely  to  draw  and  try  upon  our 
Enemies  (as  we,  it  seems,  wisely  thought  them)  and  keep  them 
for  ever  sheath'd  in  the  bowels  of  his  Friends?  did  we  fight  for 
Liberty  against  our  Prince,  that  we  might  become  Slaves  to  our 
Servant  ?  this  is  such  an  impudent  pretence,  as  neither  He  nor 
any  of  his  flatterers  for  him  had  ever  the  face  to  mention. 
Though  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  or  thought  of  without  passion, 
yet  I  shall,  if  you  please,  argue  it  more  calmly  than  the  case 
deserves.  The  right  certainly  of  Conquest  can  only  be  exercised 
upon  those  against  whom  the  War  is  declared,  and  the  Vidtory 
obtained.  So  that  no  whole  Nation  can  be  said  to  be  conquered 
but  by  foreign  force.  In  all  Civil^  wars  men  are  so  far  from 
stating  the  quarrel  against  their  Countrey,  that  they  do  it  only 
against  a  person  or  party  which  they  really  believe,  or  at  least 
pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it,  neither  can  there  be  any  just 
cause  for  the  destrudtion  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  when  it  is 
done  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  'Tis  our 
Countrey  that  raises  men  in  the  quarrel,  our  Countrey  that 
arms,  our  Countrey  that  pays  them,  our  Countrey  that 
authorises  the  undertaking,  and  by  that  distinguishes  it  from 
rapine  and  murder ;  Lastly,  'tis  our  Countrey  that  diredls  and 
commands  the  Army,  and  is  indeed  their  General.  So  that  to 
say  in  Civil  Wars  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers  their 
Countrey,  is  to  say,  the  Countrey  conquers  it  self.  And  if  the 
General  only  of  that  party  be  the  Conquerour,  the  Army  by 
which  he  is  made  so,  is  no  less  conquered  than  the  Army 
which  is  beaten,  and  have  as  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that 
Vidtory,  by  which  they  lose  both  their  Honour  and  Liberty. 
So  that  if  Cromwel  conquer'd  any  party,  it  was  only  that 
against  which  he  was  sent,  and  what  that  was,  must  appear 
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by  bis  Commission.     It  was  ^say^  that)  against  a  cocn[ 
evil  Counsellors,  and  disaffected  pers^ans,  who  kept  the 
from   a  good    intelligence   and    conjun<flion    with    hh  Pe^l5 
It  was  not  thai  against  the  People.      It  is  so  fer  from  bcinj 
so^  that  even  of  that  party  which  was  beaten,  the  Conqm 
dtd    not    belong    to    Crmiwei    but    to    the    Parliament   why 
employed   him  in  thetr  Service^  or  rather  indeed  to  the  K 
and  Parlmmcntj  for  whose  Service,  (if  there  had  been  any  * 
in  mens  vows  and   protestations)  the  Wars   were  imdci 
Merciful  God  !  did  the  right  of  this  miserable  Conquest 
then  hi  His  Majesty,  and  didst  thou  suffer  him  to  be  desi 
with  more  barbarity  than  if  he  had  been  conquered  even 
Savages  and  Cajinibals  ?    was  it  for  King  and  Parhamene 
wc  fought,  and  has  it  fared  with  them  just  as  with  the  Afiai 
which  we  fought   against^  the  one  part   being  slaifi,  ani!  WC 
other  fled  ?     It  appears  therefore  plainly,  that  Cr^mtwi  w^  not 
a  Conqueror,  but  a  Thief  and  Robber  of  the   Rights  of 
King  and    Parliament,  and   an   Usurper   upon    those   of 
People,    I  do  not  here  d^ny  Conquest  to  be  sometimes  (tbi 
if  be  very  rarely)  a  true  title,  but  I  deny  this   to  be  a  trwe 
Conquest.     Sure  1  am,  that  the  race  of  our  Princes  came  nt« 
In  by  such  a  one.     One  Nation  may  conquer  another  somi 
times  justly,  and  if  it  be  unjustly,  yet  still  it  is  a  true  Conquest, 
and  they  are  to  answer  for  the  injustice  only  to  God  Almigb 
(having    nothing   else    in    authority  above  them)    dnd    not 
particular    Rebels    to    their    Countrey,    which    iSi    and   ougl 
always  to  be  their  Superior  and  their  Lord.     If  perhaps  w< 
find  Usurpation  hi  stead  of  Conquo>t  in  the  Original  Titi 
of  some  Royal  Families  abroad  (as  no  doubt  there  have  beei 
many  Usurpers  before  ours^  though  none  in  so  impudent  an 
execrable  a  manner)  all  1  can  say  for  them  is,  that  their  Tide 
was  very  weak,  till  by  length  of  time,  and  the  death  of  all 
justcr  pretenders^  it  became  to  he  the  true,  because  it  was  the 
oncly   one.     Your   third    defence   of   his    Highness    (as   your 
Highness  pleases  to  call  him)  enters  in  most  seasonably  after, 
his  pretence  of  Conquest,  for  then  a  man  may  say  any  thin] 
The  Government  was  broken  ;   Who  broke  it  ?     It  was  di: 
solved  I  Who  dissolved  it  f     It  Wits  cxiinguisht ;  Who  was  il 
but  Cr&mwfil^  who  not  onely  put  out  the  Light,  but  cast  awaj 
even  the  very  snuff  of  it  ?     As  if  a  omo  ihould  murder  a  w 
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Family,  and  then  possesse  himself  of  the  House,  because  'tis 
better  that  He,  than  that  onely  Rats  should  live  there.  Jesus 
God !  (said  I,  and  at  that  word  I  perceived  my  pretended  Angel 
to  give  a  start  and  trembled,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
went  on)  this  were  a  wicked  pretension  even  though  the  whole 
Family  were  destroyed,  but  the  Heirs  (blessed  be  God)  are  yet 
survivmg,  and  likely  to  out-live  all  Heirs  of  their  dispossessors, 
besides  their  Infamy.  Rode  Caper  viteniy  ice.  There  will  be 
yet  wine  enough  left  for  the  Sacrifice  of  those  wild  Beasts  that 
have  made  so  much  spoil  in  the  Vineyard.  But  did  Cromwell 
think,  like  Nero^  to  set  the  City  on  fire,  onely  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  being  founder  of  a  new  and  more  beautiful 
one?  He  could  not  have  such  a  shadow  of  Virtue  in  his 
wickedness;  he  meant  onely  to  rob  more  securely  and  more 
richly  in  midst  of  the  combustion ;  he  little  thought  then  that 
he  should  ever  have  been  able  to  make  himself  Master  of  the 
Palace,  as  well  as  plunder  the  Goods  of  the  Common-wealth. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  publick  Vessel  (the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas)  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  his  own  little  Canon,  and 
thought  onely  with  some  scattered  planks  of  that  great  ship- 
wrack  to  make  a  better  Fisherboat  for  himself.  But  when 
he  saw  that  by  the  drowning  of  the  Master  (whom  he  himself 
treacherously  knockt  on  the  head  as  he  was  swimming  for  his 
life)  by  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  others,  and  cowardly 
patience  of  the  remaining  company,  that  all  was  abandoned  to 
his  pleasure,  with  the  old  Hulk  and  new  mis-shapen  and 
disagreeing  pieces  of  his  own,  he  made  up  with  much  adoe 
that  Piratical  Vessel  which  we  have  seen  him  command,  and 
which,  how  tight  indeed  it  was,  may  best  be  judged  by  it's 
perpetual  Leaking.  First  then  (much  more  wicked  than  those 
foolish  daughters  in  the  Fable,  who  cut  their  old  Father  into 
pieces,  in  hope  by  charms  and  witchcraft  to  make  him  young 
and  lusty  again)  this  man  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Building, 
before  he  could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  materials, 
by  what  workmen,  or  what  Architect  it  was  to  be  rebuilt. 
Secondly,  if  he  had  dreamt  himself  to  be  able  to  revive  that 
body  wnich  he  had  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  an  ignorant  Mountebanck ;  And  Thirdly  (which 
concerns  us  nearest)  that  very  new  thing  which  he  made  out 
of  the  ruines  of  the  old,  is  no  more  like  the  Original,  either  for 
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iityj  use,  or  duraiioii,  than  an  artifictaJ  Plant  nused  br 
fire  of  E  Chymi^t  is  comparable  to  the  true  and  natunl  <m\ 
which  he  first   burnij  thai  out  of  the  mhcs  of  it   he  mi] 
produce  ail  impcrfc^  similttude  of  his  own  making.     Your 

argument  is  such  (when  reduced  to  Syllogism)  that  the 
Proposition  of  it  would  niake  strange  work  in  the  Wori 
were  received  for  truth  5  to  wit,  that  he  who  has  the  best 
in  a  Nation,  has  the  right  of  being  King  over  it.     We  hid 
enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the  contention   betweoi  r«o 
branches  of  the  same  Family,  what  would  become  of  us  when 
ever)'  man  in  England  should  lay  his  claim  to  the  Govefnmefit ' 
and  truely  if  Cromwell  should  have  commenced  his  plea  when 
he  seems  to  have  begun  his  ambition,  there  were  hw  pci^os 
be;; ides  that  might  not  at  the  same  time  have  put  in  theini  too. 
But  his  Deserts  I  suppose  you  will  date  from  the  same  tcrme 
tliat  I  do  his  great  Demerits,  that  is^  from  the  beginning  of  ou 
late  calamities,  (for,  as  for  his  private  faults  before,  I  can  oncli 
wish  (and  that  with  as  much  Chanty  to  him  as  to  the  publick^ 
that   he  liad  continued   in   them  till  his  death,  rather  thafil 
changed  them  for  those  of  his  latter  dayes)  and  therefore  wi 
must  begin  the  consideration  of  his  greatness  from  the  unluck; 
Mr  a  of  our  own  misfortunes,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  wbai 
was  said   less   truely  of  Ppmpfy   the    Great,    Nffsir^i  Mnerl 
Magnus  a.     But   because  the  general   ground  of  your  argu- 
mentation consists  in  this,  that  all  men  who  are  the  efifisflefS 
of  extraordinary    mutations    in    the   world,   must    needs   have 
extraordinary  forces  of  Nature  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
turn  about,  as  they  please,  so  great  a  Wheel ;    I  shall  speak 
first  a  few  words  upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems 
so    reasonable,   and   is   so   popular,    before    I    descend    to   the 
particular  e^camination  of  the  eminences  of  that  person  which 
is  in  question. 

I  have  often  obser^^d  (with  all  submission  and  rcsignatioi 
of  spirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Eternal  Providence^ 
that  when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come  thai 
produces  the  great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  World,  it 
usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear  by  the  manner  of  them, 
that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  humane  force  or  policy,  but  of 
the  Divine  Justice  and  Predestination,  and  though  we  sec  a 
Man,  like  that  which  wc  call  Jack  of  the  Clock-house,  stri 
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as  it  were,  the  Hour  of  that  fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason 
must  needs  be  convinced,  that  his  hand  is  moved  by  some 
secret,  and  to  us  who  stand  without,  invisible  direction.  And 
the  stream  of  the  Current  is  then  so  violent,  that  the  strongest 
men  in  the  World  cannot  draw  up  against  it,  and  none  are 
so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the 
Spring-Tides  of  publick  afiairs  which  we  see  often  happen, 
but  seek  in  vain  to  discover  any  certain  causes, 

Omnia  fluminis  ^*'-  ^'^^ 

Ritu  feruntur^  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Hetruscum 
In  marcy  nunc  lapides  adesos 

Stirpesque  raptaSy  £sf  pecus  £sf  domos 
l^olventis  una^  non  sine  montium 
Clamorey  vicinaque  $ilva\ 
Cum  fera  Diluvies  quietos 

Irritat  amnesy 

and  one  man  then,  by  mah'tiously  opening  all  the  Sluces  that 
he  can  come  at,  can  never  be  the  sole  Author  of  all  this 
(though  he  may  be  as  guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending 
and  imagining  to  be  so)  but  it  is  God  that  breaks  up  the 
Flood-Gates  of  so  general  a  Deluge,  and  all  the  art  then  and 
industry  of  mankind  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  up  Dikes  and 
Ramparts  against  it.  In  such  a  time  it  was  as  this,  that  not 
all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Roman  Senate,  nor  the  wit 
and  eloquence  of  Cicero^  nor  the  Courage  and  Virtue  of  Brutus 
was  able  to  defend  their  Country  or  themselves  aeainst  the 
unexperienced  rashness  of  a  beardless  Boy,  and  the  loose  rage 
of  a  voluptuous  Madman.  The  valour  and  prudent  Counsels 
on  the  one  side  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errours  and  cowardize 
on  the  other  ha[r]mless,  by  unexpected  accidents.  The  one 
General  saves  his  life,  and  gains  the  whole  World,  by  a  very 
dream;  and  the  other  loses  both  at  once  by  a  little  mistake 
of  the  shortness  of  his  sight.  And  though  this  be  not  alwaies 
so,  for  we  see  that  in  the  translation  of  the  great  Monarchies 
from  one  to  another,  it  pleased  God  to  make  choice  of  the 
most  Eminent  men  in  Nature,  as  CyruSy  AlexandeVy  Scipio  and 
his  contemporaries,  for  his  chief  instruments  and  actors  in  so 
admirable  a  work  (the  end  of  this  being  not  only  to  destroy 
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or  punbh  one  Nadon,  which  m»j  be  done  by  the  wont  d 
mankind,  but  ta  exalt  and  hiess  another,  which  is  only  to  be 
cffeftcd  by  great  and  liroious  persons)  yet  when  God  oaif 
intcndi  the  rem  pantry  chasiiscmcnt  of  a  people,  he  dbcs  otf 
raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased  to  call  him) 
or  an  AliKandtr  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do  good^  ts  fico 
to  do  harm)  but  he  makes  the  A-f-.  '\t$^  and  tl^e  JaAiiflf 

Lrydrn  the  instruments  of  his  vt;  ;,   thai  the  power  rf 

the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the  weakness  of  the 
mcaiis  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate  it.  He  did  nrt 
assemble  the  Serpents  and  the  Monsters  of  Afrique  to  conofi 
the  pride  of  the  Egyptwm^  but  called  for  his  Armies  of  Locusis 
out  of  Mthkpia^  and  formed  new  ones  of  Vcrmme  out  of  tt»t 
very  dust  j  and  because  you  see  a  whole  Country  desirojcc 
by  thcsCj  will  you  argue  from  thence  th^j  must  ncf^i^  have 
had  both  tlie  craft  of  the  Foxes,  and  the  courage  of  Liom? 
It  is  easie  to  apply  this  general  observation  to  the  partioilir 
c^c  of  our  troubles  in  England^  and  that  they  seem  only  to 
be  meant  for  a  temporary  chasti^ment  of  our  sins^  and  net 
for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  and  tntrodu<Jtion  of  a  new 
Government,  appears  probabl[e]  to  me  from  these  considerations, 
a-s  far  as  we  may  be  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  wiU  of 
God  in  future  events.  Firsts  because  he  has  sufFered  nothing 
to  settle  or  take  root  in  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been  so 
unwisely  and  unjustly  removed,  that  none  of  these  untempcrcJ 
Mortars  can  hold  out  against  the  next  blast  of  Wind,  nor  any 
stone  stick  to  a  stone,  till  that  which  these  Foolish  Builders 
have  refused^  be  made  again  the  Head  of  the  Corner*  Fof 
when  the  indisposed  and  long  tormented  Common  weal  tli  has 
wearied  and  spent  it  self  almost  to  nothing  with  the  chargeable^ 
various,  and  dangerous  experiments  of  several  MountebanJoi^ 
it  is  to  be  supposedj  it  will  have  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a 

I'true  Physician,  especially  when  it  sees  (which   is  the  second 

r  consideracion}  most  evidently  (as  it  now  begins  to  do^  and  will 
do  every  day  more  and  more,  and  might  have  done  perfcflly 
long  since)  that  no  usurpation  (under  what  name  or  pretext 
soever)  can  be  kept  up  without  open  force^  nor  force  without 
the  continuance  of  those  oppressions  upon  the  people^  which 
will  at  last  tire  out  their  patience^  though  it  be  great  even  to 

Lstupidity*     They  cannot  be  so  dull  (when  poverty  and  hunger 
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begins  to  whet  their  understanding)  as  not  to  find  out  this  no 
extraordinary  mystery,  that  'tis  madness  in  a  Nation  to  pay 
three  Millions  a  year  for  the  maintaining  of  their  servitude 
under  Tyrants,  when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under 
their  Princes.  This,  I  say,  will  not  alwayes  ly  hid,  even  to  the 
slowest  capacities,  and  the  next  truth  they  will  discover  after- 
wards, is,  that  a  whole  people  can  never  have  the  will  without 
having  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  redeem  themselves. 
Thirdly,  it  does  not  look  (me-thinks)  as  if  God  had  forsaken 
the  family  of  that  man,  from  whom  he  has  raised  up  five 
Children,  of  as  Eminent  virtue,  and  all  other  commendable 
qualities,  as  ever  lived  perhaps  (for  so  many  together,  and  so 
young)  in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world.  Especially, 
if  we  adde  hereto  this  consideration,  that  by  protecting  and 
preserving  some  of  them  already  through  as  great  danger[s]  as 
ever  were  past  with  safety,  either  by  Prince  or  private  person, 
he  has  given  them  already  (as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be 
meant)  a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours.  And  lastly 
(to  return  closely  to  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  a  little 
digrest)  because  1  see  nothing  of  those  excellent  parts  of  nature, 
and  mixture  of  Merit  with  their  Vices  in  the  late  disturbers  of 
our  peace  and  happiness,  that  uses  to  be  found  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  are  born  for  the  eredlion  of  new  Empires.  And 
I  confess  I  finde  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  not  any  shadow 
(taking  away  the  false  light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man 
whom  you  extol  for  the  first  example  of  it.  And  certainly  all 
Virtues  being  rightly  devided  into  Moral  and  Intelledhial,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  better  judge  of  the  former  than  by 
mens  actions,  or  of  the  latter  than  by  their  Writings  or 
Speeches.  As  for  these  latter  (which  are  least  in  merit,  or 
rather  which  are  only  the  instruments  of  mischief  where  the 
other  are  wanting)  I  think  you  can  hardly  pick  out  the  name 
of  a  man  who  ever  was  called  Great,  besides  him  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  who  never  left  the  memory  behinde  him  of  one 
wise  or  witty  Apothegm  even  amongst  his  Domestique  Servants 
or  greatest  Flatterers.  That  little  in  print  which  remains  upon 
a  sad  record  for  him,  is  such,  as  a  Satyre  against  him  would  not 
have  made  him  say,  for  fear  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules 
of  Probability.  I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the 
justification  of  his  parts  in  this  kind,  but  his  having  been  able 
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(a  ikcesTc  to  amisf  paLrticutar  pef30ti%  and  so  luitf 
paitts ;  which  if  jroia  pleiie  to  take  oodce  of  for  the  adiraotsfe 
of  his  Imelkifluals  I  i&ixm  yoti  to  allow  mc  the  hbcny  to  { 
fo  toOj  when  I  am  to  speak  of  his  Morali,  The  truth  of  i' 
thing  b  thiS|  That  if  Craft  be  Wbdom,  and  Oissimubtic] 
(assisted  both  and  improved  with  Hypocrisies  aiid  Perji 
muse  not  deny  him  to  haire  been  singukr  in  iKich ;  but  W|^ 
was  the  manoer  in  which  be  m^  use  of  th^n^  that 
wise-mcn  ought  not  to  have  believed  hitn  at  first,  so  ao  naii 
wai  Foo]  enough  to  believe  him  at  lasc^  neither  did  any  man 
fecm  to  do  it  J  but  those  who  thought  they  gained  as  iDudi 
by  that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his-  Hk  very  aAinp  «f 
Godhness  grew  At  last  as  ridiculous,  as  tf  a  Player,  by  putting 
on  a  Gown,  should  think  he  represented  exccUcndy  a  Woman, 
tliough  his  Beard  at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the 
Spe^bitors.  If  you  ask  me  why  they  did  not  htss^  and  eicpMc 
him  off  the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  i 
because  the  Actors  mid  the  Door-keepers  were  too  strone 
the  Company.  I  must  confess  that  by  these  arts  (1 
soever  managed,  as  by  Hypocnncal  praying,  and  silly  | 
by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by  falshoods  and  perjuri 
even  Diabolical)  he  had  at  first  the  good  fortune  (as  men  t 
it,  that  is  the  ill- Fortune)  to  attain  his  ends ;  but  it  was  becati 
his  ends  were  so  unreasonable^  that  no  humane  re^on  cou 
foresee  them  ;  which  made  them  who  had  to  do  with  hij 
believe  that  he  was  rather  a  well  mcaaing  aad  deluded  Bi go 
than  a  crafty  and  malicious  Impostor,  that  these  arts 
helpt  by  an  Indefatigable  industry  (as  you  term  it)  I  am  so 
far  from  doubting,  that  I  intended  to  objcft  that  diligence 
the  worst  of  his  Crimes.  It  makes  me  almost  mad  when 
hear  a  man  commended  for  his  diligence  in  wickedness. 
I  were  his  Son,  I  should  wish  to  God  he  had  been  a  more  !ax| 
person,  and  that  we  might  have  found  him  sleeping  at  tt 
hours  when  other  mai  are  ordinarily  waking,  rather  tha 
waking  for  those  ends  of  his  when  other  men  were  ordinaril 
asleep ;  how  diligent  the  wicked  are  the  Scripture  often  tcll[sj  i 
Their  feet  run  to  evill,  and  they  make  haste  to  shed  innocent 
bloud,  Isa.  59.  7.  He  travels  with  iniquity,  Psal  j,  14.  He 
deviseth  mischief  upon  his  bed,  PW.  34,  4,  They  search  out 
iniquity,  they  accomplish  a  diligent  search,  PmL  64.  6. 
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a  multitude  of  other  places.  And  would  it  not  seem  ridiculous 
to  praise  a  Wolf  for  his  watchfulness,  and  for  his  indefatigable 
industry  in  ranging  all  night  about  the  Coimtry,  whilst  the 
sheep,  and  perhaps  the  shepherd,  and  perhaps  the  very  Dogs 
too  are  all  asleep? 

The  Chartreux  wants  the  warning  of  a  Bell 

To  call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  Cell ; 

There  needs  no  noise  at  all  t'awaken  sin, 

Th*  Adulterer  and  the  Thief  his  Larum  has  within. 

And  if  the  diligence  of  wicked  persons  be  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  Emphasis  and  Exaggeration  of 
their  wickedness,  I  see  not  how  their  courage  can  avoid  the 
same  censure.  If  the  undertaking  bold,  and  vast,  and  im- 
reasonable  designs  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  I  am 
sure  Faux  and  his  fellow  Gun-powder  Fiends  will  have  cause 
to  pretend,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  at  least  the  next  place  of 
Honour,  neither  can  I  doubt  but  if  they  too  had  succeeded, 
they  would  have  found  their  Applauders  and  Admirers.  It 
was  bold  unquestionably  for  a  man  in  defiance  of  all  Humane 
and  Divine  Laws  (and  with  so  little  probability  of  a  long 
impunity)  so  publiquely  and  so  outragiously  to  murder  his 
Master;  It  was  bold  with  so  much  insolence  and  affront  to 
expel  and  disperse  all  the  chief  Partners  of  his  guilt,  and 
Creators  of  his  power ;  It  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so 
scornfully  all  Adts  and  Constitutions  of  a  Nation,  and  after- 
wards even  of  his  own  making ;  it  was  bold  to  Assume  the 
Authority  of  calling,  and  bolder  yet  of  breaking  so  many 
Parliaments;  it  was  bold  to  trample  upon  the  patience  of  his 
own,  and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring  Countreys ;  It  was 
bold,  I  say,  above  all  boldnesses,  to  Usurp  this  Tyranny  to 
himself,  and  impudent  above  all  impudences  to  endeavour  to 
transmit  it  to  his  posterity.  But  all  this  boldness  is  so  ^ 
from  being  a  sign  of  manly  courage,  (which  dares  not  transgress 
the  rules  of  any  other  Virtue)  that  it  is  only  a  Demonstration 
of  Brutish  Madness  or  Diabolical  Possession.  In  both  which 
last  cases  there  uses  frequent  examples  to  appear  of  such 
extraordinary  force  as  may  justly  seem  more  wonderful  and 
astonishing  than  the  actions  of  Cromwelj  neither  is  it  stranger 
to  believe  that  a  whole  Nation  should  not  be  able  to  govern 
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that  it  was  purely  the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest 
advantages  that  this  Countrey  could  ever  hope,  and  was  ready 
to  reap  from  a  foreign  War,  to  the  private  Interests  of  his 
Covetousness  and  Ambition,  and  the  security  of  his  new  and 
unsetled  Usurpation.  No  sooner  is  that  danger  past,  but  this 
Beatus  Pacificus  is  kindling  a  fire  in  the  Northern  World,  and 
carrying  a  War  two  thousand  miles  oflF  Westwards.  Two 
millions  a  year  (besides  all  the  Vales  of  his  Protedtorship)  is 
as  little  capable  to  suffice  now  either  his  Avarice  or  Prodigality, 
as  the  two  hundred  pounds  were  that  he  was  born  to.  He 
must  have  his  prey  of  the  whole  Indies  both  by  Sea  and  Land, 
this  great  Aligator.  To  satisfie  our  Anti-So/omon  (who  has 
made  Silver  almost  as  rare  as  Gold,  and  Gold  as  precious  stones 
in  his  new  Jerusalem)  we  must  go,  ten  thousand  of  his  slaves, 
to  fetch  him  riches  from  his  fentastical  Ophir.  And  because 
his  flatterers  brag  of  him  as  the  most  fortunate  Prince  (the 
Faustus  as  well  as  Sylla  of  our  Nation,  whom  God  never 
forsook  in  any  of  his  undertakings)  I  desire  them  to  consider, 
how  since  the  English  name  was  ever  heard  of,  it  never 
received  so  great  and  so  infamous  a  blow  as  under  the 
imprudent  condudt  of  this  unlucky  Faustus ;  and  herein  let 
me  admire  the  justice  of  God  in  this  circumstance,  that  they 
who  had  enslaved  their  Countrey  (though  a  great  Army,  which 
I  wish  may  be  observed  by  ours  with  trembling)  should  be  so 
shamefully  defeated  by  the  hands  of  forty  slaves.  It  was  very 
ridiculous  to  see  how  prettily  they  endeavoured  to  hide  this 
ignominy  under  the  great  name  of  the  Conquest  of  Jamaica^ 
as  if  a  defeated  Army  should  have  the  impudence  to  brag 
afterwards  of  the  Viftory,  because,  though  they  had  fled  out 
of  the  Field  of  Battel,  yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a 
Village  of  the  Enemies.  The  War  with  Spain  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  folly,  and  how  much  we  have  gotten  by  it, 
let  the  Custom-house  and  Exchange  inform  you ;  and  if  he 
please  to  boast  of  the  taking  a  part  of  the  Silver  Fleet,  (which 
indeed  no  body  else  but  he,  who  was  the  sole  gainer,  has  cause 
to  do)  at  least,  let  him  give  leave  to  the  rest  of  die  Nation 
(which  is  the  only  loser)  to  complain  of  the  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  of  her  ships.  But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  be 
answered,  that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguish t  the 
disgrace  of  so  remote   miscarriages,  and  that  Dunkirk  ought 
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the  Citizens  too,  who  took  it  ill  that  a  considerable  number  at 
least  amongst  themselves  were  not  thought  ytws  enough  by 
their  own  Herod.  And  for  this  design,  they  say,  he  invented 
(Oh  Antichrist !  Iloprfpop  and  6  Iloprfpo^ !)  to  sell  St.  Pau/s  to 
them  for  a  Synagogue,  if  their  purses  and  devotions  could  have 
reacht  to  the  purchase.  And  this  indeed  if  he  had  done  only 
to  reward  that  Nation  which  had  given  the  first  noble  example 
of  crucifying  their  King,  it  might  have  had  some  appearance  of 
Gratitude,  but  he  did  it  only  for  love  of  their  Mammon ;  and 
would  have  sold  afterwards  for  as  much  more  St.  Peters  (even 
at  his  own  fVestmimter)  to  the  Turks  for  a  Mosquito.  Such 
was  his  extraordinary  Piety  to  God,  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  all  manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish 
way  of  the  Common-Prayer  Book.  But  what  do  I  speak  of 
his  wicked  inventions  for  getting  money  ?  when  every  penny 
that  for  almost  five  years  he  took  every  day  from  every  man 
living  in  England^  Scotland  and  Irelandy  was  as  much  Robbery 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  a  Thief  upon  the  High-ways.  Was 
it  not  so?  or  can  any  man  think  that  Cromwell  with  the 
assistance  of  his  Forces  and  Mosse-Troopers,  had  more  right 
to  the  command  of  all  mens  purses,  than  he  might  have  had 
to  any  ones  whom  he  had  met  and  been  too  strong  for  upon  a 
Road  ?  and  yet  when  this  came  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coney^  to  be 
disputed  by  a  legal  tryal,  he  (which  was  the  highest  a£l  of 
Tyranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England)  not  only  discouraged 
and  threatned,  but  violently  imprisoned  the  Council  of  the 
Plaintiff;  that  is,  he  shut  up  the  Law  it  self  close  Prisoner, 
that  no  man  might  have  relief  from,  or  access  to  it.  And  it 
ought  to  be  remembred,  that  this  was  done  by  those  men,  who 
a  few  years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed 
the  Kings  regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of 
a  little  Ship-money.  But  though  we  lost  the  benefit  of  our  old 
Courts  of  Justice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  set  up  new  ones ; 
and  such  they  were,  that  as  no  virtuous  Prince  before  would, 
so  no  ill  one  durst  ereft.  What,  have  we  lived  so  many 
hundred  years  under  such  a  form  of  Justice  as  has  been  able 
regularly  to  punish  all  men  that  offended  against  it,  and  is  it  so 
ddncient  just  now,  that  we  must  seek  out  new  ways  how  to 
proceed  against  ofienders?  The  reason  which  can  only  be 
given  in  nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is,  because  those  things 
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mre   now   made   Crimes,   which    were    never   e^ccmcd  so  i  i 
former  ages ;   and  there  must  needs  be  a  new  Coon  set  tt^  I 
to  punish  tli»t^  which  all  ihc  old  ones  were  bound  to  proteS 
l-Sfid  reward.     Hut  I  am  so  far  from  dcciaifning  (a»  jtm  ctQ  i)  I 
Ifigainst  tbc^  wickcdoessei  (which  if  I  should  undertake  to  ik^ 
1 1  should  never  get  to  the  Peronirton)  that  you  see  I  onlf  giiri 
I  hint  of  some  few,  and  pass  over  ibc  rest  as  rhingi^  that  ait  too  , 
r  many  to  be  numbred,  and  mMst  onelr  be  weigh cd  in  pmk 
Let  any  man   shew  roe  (for  though   I  pretend  not  to  mtiA\ 
reading,  I  will  defle  htm  in  all  Histor)')  let  any  manshevnatl 
(I  say)  an  Example  of  any  Nation  in  the  World  (though  iiiikI| 
greater  tlian  ours)  where  there  have  in  the  space  of  four  pan 
I  been  made  so  many  Prisoners  only  out  of  the  endless  jealousws 
of  one  Tyrajits  guilty  im^i nation.     I  grajit  you  that  ,W«rmJ 
and  Sy/Ia^  and  the  accursed  Triumvirate  after  th^mj  put  loorc 
I  People  to  death,  but  the  reason  I  think  partly  was^  because  in  I 
those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some  honour  with  thdf 
madness^  they  thought  it  a  more  civil  revenge  against  a  Rmm  I 
to  take  away  his  life,  than  to  take  away  his   Libefty,    B«t 
truly  in  the  point  of  murder  too,  we  have  little  reason  to  think 
that  our  late  Tyranny  has  been  deficient  to  the  examples  thic 
have  ever  been  set  it  in  other  Count teys*     Our  Judges  and  our 
Courts  of  Justice  have  not  been  idle ;  And  to  omit  the  whok 
reign  of  our  late  King  (till  the  beginning  of  the  War)  in  whidi  j 
no  drop  of  blood  was  ever  drawn  but  from  two  or  three  Eanp  I 
I  think  the  longest  time  of  our  worst  Princes  scarce  siw  maiij 
more  Esc ecui ions  than  the  short  one  of  our  blest  Reformer. 
And  we  saw^  and  smelt  in  our  open  streets^  (as  I  markt  to  you 
at  first)  the  broyling  of  humane  bowels  as  a  burnt  Offering  of 
a  sweet  Savour  to  our  Idol  j  but  all  rourderingi  and  all  tonunng 
(though    after   the   subtilest    invention  of  his   Predecessors  of 
Ski/U)  is  more  Humane  and  more  Supportable,  than  his  seliing 
of  Christians,  Engltshn^cn^  Gentlemen  j    his  selling  of  tbcm 
(oh  monstrous  !  oh  incredible  !)  to  be  slaves  in  America,,     If  hii 
whole  life  could  be  reproach t  with  no  other  a^lton,  yet  this 
alone  would  weigh  down  all  the  multiplicity  of  Crimes  in  any 
of  our  Tyrants ;   and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or 
insisting  upon  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty,  for  fear  1 
of  fathiig  into  so  violent  (though  a  just)  PassioHi  as  would  make  { 
me   exceed  that  temper  and  moderation   which  I  revive  to 
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observe  in  this  Discourse  with  you.  These  are  great  calamities ; 
but  even  these  are  not  the  most  insupportable  that  we  have 
endured ;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn  and  mockery  and  insultings 
of  an  Enemy,  are  more  painful  than  the  deepest  wounds  of  his 
serious  fury.  This  Man  was  wanton  and  merry  (unwittily 
and  ungracefully  merry)  with  our  sufferings ;  He  loved  to  say 
and  do  senceless  and  fantastical  things,  onely  to  shew  his  power 
of  doing  or  saying  any  thing.  It  would  ill  befit  mine,  or  any 
civil  Mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  which  he  spoke  concerning 
the  most  sacred  of  our  English  Laws,  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  Magna  Charta.  To  day  you  should  see  him  ranting  so 
wildly,  that  no  body  durst  come  near  him,  the  morrow  flinging 
of  cushions,  and  playing  at  Snow-balls  with  his  Servants.  This 
moneth  he  assembles  a  Parliament,  and  professes  himself  with 
humble  tears  to  be  onely  their  Servant  and  their  Minister;  the 
next  moneth  he  swears  By  the  Living  God,  that  he  will  turn 
them  out  of  dores,  and  he  does  so,  in  his  princely  way  of 
threatning,  bidding  them.  Turn  the  buckles  of  their  girdles 
behind  them.  The  representative  of  a  whole,  nay  of  three 
whole  Nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting, 
that  he  thought  the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  be  a 
thing  of  so  little  consequence,  as  not  to  deserve  that  he  should 
advise  with  any  mortal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call 
thjs  ?  Boldness,  or  Bruitishness  ?  Rashness,  or  Phrensie?  there 
IS  no  name  can  come  up  to  it,  and  therefore  we  must  leave  it 
without  one.  Now  a  Parliament  must  be  chosen  in  the  new 
manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all  cashiered  still  after 
the  newest  mode.  Now  he  will  govern  by  Major  Generals, 
now  by  One  House,  now  by  Another  House,  now  by  No 
House ;  now  the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  seventy  Peers 
of  the  Land  at  one  clap  (Extempore^  and  stans  pede  in  una)  and 
to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the  Potter,  he  chooses  not 
onely  the  worst  Clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the  Durt 
and  Mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  Vessels  of  Honour.  It  was  said 
antiently  of  Fortune,  that  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry 
and  to  divert  her  self,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of 
people  to  the  highest  Dignities.  This  Son  of  fortxme,  Cromwell 
(who  was  himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  Jests)  found  out 
the  true  haut-goust  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoyced  in  the  ex- 
travagance  of  his  wayes  as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his 
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Conscience,  which  makes  me  doubt  very  much  whether  from 
this  vast  prospe£l  of  three  Kingdoms  you  can  show  me  any 
acres  of  your  own.  But  these  are  so  hr  from  making  you  a 
Prince,  that  I  am  afraid  your  friends  will  never  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  your 
own  Countrey.  For  this  I  perceive  which  you  call  Virtue, 
is  nothing  else  but  either  the  frowardness  of  a  Cynick,  or  the 
laziness  of  an  Epicurean.  I  am  glad  you  allow  me  at  least 
Artfiill  Dissimulation,  and  unwearied  Diligence  in  my  HerOy 
and  I  assure  you  that  he  whose  Life  is  constantly  drawn  by 
those  two,  shail  never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  Greatness. 
But  I  see  you  are  a  Pedant,  and  Platonical  Statesman,  a 
Theoretical  Common-wealths-man,  an  Utopian  Dreamer.  Was 
ever  Riches  gotten  by  your  Golden  Mediocrities?  or  the 
Supreme  place  attained  to  by  Virtues  that  must  not  stir  out 
of  the  middle  ?  Do  you  study  Aristotles  Politiques,  and  write, 
if  you  please.  Comments  upon  them,  and  let  another  but 
practise  Machiavily  and  let  us  see  then  which  of  you  two  will 
come  to  the  greatest  preferments^'^^If  the  desire  of  rule  and 
superiority  be  a  Virtue  (as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  imprinted  in 
human  Nature  than  any  of  your  Lethargical  Morals ;  and  what 
is  the  Virtue  of  any  Creature  but  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
and  Inclinations  which  God  has  infused  into  it  ?)  if  that  (I  say) 
be  Virtue,  we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  Vice,  which  is  the 
most  proper,  if  not  the  onely  means  of  attaining  of  it. 

It  is  a  Truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear. 

That  to  the  first-born  Man  it  did  appear; 

Did  not,  the  mighty  Heir,  the  noble  Cairij 

By  the  fresh  Laws  of  Nature  uught,  disdain 

That  (though  a  Brother)  any  one  should  be 

A  greater  Favourite  to  God  than  He? 

He  strook  him  down  ;  and,  so  (said  He)  so  fell 

The  Sheep  which  thou  didst  Sacrifice  so  well. 

Since  all  the  fullest  Sheaves  which  I  could  bring. 

Since  all  were  Blasted  in  the  Offering, 

Lest  God  should  my  next  Viftime  too  despise. 

The  acceptable  Priest  Fie  Sacrifice. 

Hence  Coward  Fears;   for  the  first  Blood  so  spilt 

As  a  Reward,  He  the  first  City  built. 
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egirming  generous  and  high, 

Graiid-Child  of  the  Deity, 
So  well  advanced,  'twas  pity  there  he  staid  ; 
One  step  of  Glory  more  he  should  have  made, 
And  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Greatness  gone ; 
Had  AiifiPti  too  been  kill'd,  He  might  have  Rcigti'd  Mom 
One  Brother's  death,  What  do  I  mean  to  uttmc^ 
A  small  Oblation  to  Revenge  and  Fame  ? 
The  mighty-^souPd  Ahimgitc  to  shew 
What  for  hfgh  place  a  higher  Spirit  can  dci^ 
A  Hecatomb  almost  of  Brethren  slew, 
And  seventy  tiroes  in  nearest  blood  lie  dy'd 
(To  make  it  hold)  his  Royal   Purple  Prtclc- 
Why  do  I  name  the  Lordly  Creature  Man  ? 
The  weak,  the  mild^  the  Coward  Woman,  can, 
When  to  a  Crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  way, 
All  that  oppose  with  Manlike  Courage  slay. 
So  Athalinh^  when  she  saw  her  Son, 
And  with  his  Life  her  dearer  Greatness  gone, 
With  a  Majesticjuc  fury  slaughtered  all 
Whom  high  birth  might  to  high  pretences  call. 
Since  he  was  dead  who  all  her  power  sustain  *d, 
Resolv'd  to  reign  alone  ;    Re^^olv'd,  and   Reign' d< 
In  vain  her  Sex,  in  vain  the  Laws  withstood, 
In  vain  the  sacred  plea  of  David' ^  Bloody 
A  noble^  and  a  bold  contention,  She, 
(One  Woman)  undertook  with  Destiny, 
She  to  pluck  down,  Destiny  to  up  hoi  a 
{Obliged  by  holy  Oracles  of  old) 
The  great  yen^an  race  on  ytddah  Throne  j 
Till  'twas  at  last  an  equal  Wager  grown» 
Scarce  Fate,  with  much  adoe^  the  Better  got  by  One* 
Tell  me  not  she  her  self  at  last  was  slain  ; 
Did  she  not  first  seven  years  (a  Life-time)  reign  ? 
Seven  royal  years  t*  a  publick  spirit  will  seem 
More  than  the  private  Life  of  a  Mfthurnkm* 
'Tis  Godlike  to  be  Great ;    and  as  they  say 
A  thousand  years  to  God  are  but  a  day  * 
So  to  a  Man,  when  once  a  Crown  he  wear^ 
The  Coronation  Days  more  than  a  thousand  yc 
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He  would  have  ^one  on  I  perceiv'd  in  his  blasphemies,  but 
that  by  Gods  Grace  I  became  so  bold  as  thus  to  interrupt  him. 
I  understand  now  perfeftly  (which  I  guest  at  long  before)  what 
kind  of  Angel  and  Protedlor  you  are ;  and  though  your  stile  in 
verse  be  very  much  mended  since  you  were  wont  to  deliver 
Oracles,  yet  your  Dodlrine  is  much  worse  than  ever  you  had 
formerly  (that  I  heard  of)  the  (sLCe  to  publish  ;  whether  your 
long  pra£tice  with  mankind  has  encreast  and  improved  your 
malice,  or  whether  you  think  Us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so 
impudently  wicked,  that  there  needs  no  more  Art  or  Disguises 
to  draw  us  to  your  party.  My  Dominion  (said  he  hastily,  and 
with  a  dreadful  furious  look)  is  so  great  in  this  World,  and  I 
am  so  powerful  a  Monarch  of  it,  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed 
that  you  should  know  me ;  and  that  you  may  see  I  know  you 
too,  I  know  you  to  be  an  obstinate  and  inveterate  Malignant ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  shall  take  you  along  with  me  to  the  next 
Garrison  of  Ours ;  from  whence  you  shall  go  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  from  thence  you 
know  whither.  I  was  almost  in  the  very  pounces  of  the  great 
Bird  of  prey. 


When,  Lo,  e're  the  last  words  were  fidly  spoke. 

From  a  fair  Cloud,  which  rather  ope'd,  than  broke, 

A  flash  of  Light  rather  than  Lightning  came, 

So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle  was  the  Flame. 

Upon  it  rode,  and  in  his  full  Career, 

Seem'd  to  my  Eyes  no  sooner  There  than  Here, 

The  comiiest  Youth  of  all  th*  Angeiique  Race ; 

Lovely  his  shape,  ineffable  his  Face. 

The  Frowns  with  which  he  strook  the  trembling  Fiend, 

All  smiles  of  Humane  Beauty  did  transcend, 

His  Beams  of  Locks  fell  part  dishevel'd  down. 

Part  upwards  curld,  and  form'd  a  nat'ral  Crown, 

Such  as  the  Brittish  Monarchs  us'd  to  wear ; 

If  Gold  might  be  compared  with  Angels  Hair. 

His  Coat  and  flowing  Mantle  were  so  bright, 

They  seem'd  both  made  of  woven  Silver  Light: 

Across  his  Breast  an  azure  Ruban  went, 

At  which  a  Medal  hung  that  did  present 
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Several  Discourses  by  way  of 
Essays^  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

I .     Of  Liberty. 

THE  Liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being  governed  by  Laws 
which  they  have  made  theniselves,  under  whatsoever  form 
it  be  of  Government.  The  Liberty  of  a  private  man  in  being 
Master  of  his  own  Time  and  Adtions,  as  &r  as  may  consist 
with  the  Laws  of  God  and  of  his  Country.  Of  this  ktter  only 
we  are  here  to  discourse,  and  to  enquire  what  estate  of  Lire 
does  best  seat  us  in  the  possession  of  it.  This  Liberty  of  our 
own  Aftions  is  such  a  Fundamental  Priviledge  of  human 
Nature,  that  God  himself  notwithstanding  all  his  infinite  power 
and  right  over  us,  permits  us  to  enjoy  it,  and  that  too  after  a 
Forfeiture  made  by  the  Rebellion  of  Adam,  He  takes  so  much 
care  for  the  intire  preservation  of  it  to  us,  that  he  suffers 
neither  his  Providence  nor  Eternal  Decree  to  break  or  infringe 
it.  Now  for  our  Time,  the  same  God,  to  whom  we  are  but 
Tenants-at-will  for  the  whole,  requires  but  the  seventh  part  to 
be  paid  to  him  as  a  small  Quit-Rent  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
Title.  It  is  man  only  that  has  the  impudence  to  demand  our 
whole  time,  though  he  neither  gave  it,  nor  can  restore  it,  nor 
is  able  to  pay  any  considerable  valew  for  the  least  part  of  it. 
This  Birth-right  of  mankind  above  all  other  creatures,  some 
are  forced  by  hunger  to  sell,  like  Esau^  for  Bread  and  Broth, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  men  make  such  a  Bargain  for  the 
delivery  up  of  themselves,  as  Thamar  did  with  Judah^  instead 
of  a  Kid,  the  necessary  provisions  for  humane  life,  they  are 
contented  to  do  it  for  Rings  and  Bracelets.  The  great  dealers 
in  this  world  may  be  divided  into  the  Ambitious,  the  Covetous, 
and  the  Voluptuous,  and  that  all  these  men  sell  themselves  to 
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JUnUy  whose  hot  lusts  and  courages,  and  heads  he  thought  he 
might  make  use  of.  And  since  I  happen  here  to  propose 
Cat[i]line  for  my  instance  (though  there  be  thousand  of 
Examples  for  the  same  thing)  give  me  leave  to  transcribe 
the  Character  which  Cicero  gives  of  this  noble  Slave,  because 
it  is  a  general  description  of  all  Ambitious  men,  and  which 
Machiavil  perhaps  would  say  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  life 
and  anions.  This  man  (saies  he,  as  most  of  you  may  well  ?p^-^ 
remember)  had  many  artificial  touches  and  stroakes  that  look'd 
like  the  beauty  of  great  Virtues,  his  intimate  conversation  was 
with  the  worst  of  men,  and  yet  he  seem'd  to  be  an  Admirer 
and  Lover  of  the  best,  he  was  furnish't  with  all  the  nets  of 
Lust  and  Luxury,  and  yet  wanted  not  the  Arms  of  Labour 
and  Industry:  neither  do  I  believe  that  there  was  ever  any 
monster  in  nature,  composed  out  of  so  many  different  and  • 
disagreeing  parts.  Who  more  acceptable,  sometimes,  to  the 
most  honorable  persons,  who  more  a  Bivourite  to  the  most 
Infamous  ?  who,  sometimes,  appear'd  a  braver  Champion,  who 
at  other  times,  a  bolder  Enemy  to  his  Country  ?  who  more 
dissolute  in  his  pleasures,  who  more  patient  in  his  toiles  ?  who 
more  rapacious  in  robbing,  who  more  profuse  in  giving  ? 
Above  all  things,  this  was  remarkable  and  admirable  in  him. 
The  arts  he  had  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  and  kindness  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  to  retain  it  with  great  complaisance,  to 
communicate  all  things  to  them,  to  watch  and  serve  all  the 
occasions  of  their  fortune,  both  with  his  money  and  his  interest, 
and  his  industry ;  and  if  need  were,  not  by  sticking  at  any 
wickedness  whatsoever  that  might  be  useful  to  them,  to  bend 
and  turn  about  his  own  Nature  and  laveer  with  every  wind, 
to  live  severely  with  the  melancholy,  merrily  with  the  pleasant, 
gravely  with  the  aged,  wantonly  with  the  young,  desperately 
with  the  bold,  and  debauchedly  with  the  luxurious :  with  this 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  his  nature,  as  he  had  made  a 
collection  of  friendships  with  all  the  most  wicked  and  reckless 
of  all  Nations,  so  by  the  artificial  simulation  of  some  vertues, 
he  made  a  shift  to  ensnare  some  honest  and  eminent  persons 
into  his  familiarity ;  neither  could  so  vast  a  design  as  the 
destrudlion  of  this  Empire  have  been  undertaken  by  him,  if 
the  immanity  of  so  many  vices  had  not  been  covered  and 
disguised  by  the  appearances  of  some  excellent  qualities. 
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I  sec,  mcthinki,  the  Charafler  of  an  Anti^Paul^  who  beoae] 
si]  thingii  to  all  men,  that  he  might  destroy  all ;  who  o^j 
wanted  the  assistance  of  Fortune  to  have  been  as  great  as  hm 
Friend  C^iar  was  a  little  after  him.  And  the  ways  of  C««^ 
to  compass  the  same  ends  (I  mean  till  the  Ctvil  War,  wbd' 
wai  but  another  manner  of  setting  his  Country  on  f  tic}  *^ert 
not  unlike  these,  though  he  used  afterward  his  unjtisr  Domtaaoi 
with  more  moderation  then  I  think  the  other  would  have  doab 
S<iimt  therefore  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them  boill|j||| 
with  many  such  like  Gentlemen  of  his  time,  saies,  ThaiM| 
the  nature  of  Ambition  [Ambhm  muifes  m^rtaUi  fdl^^/k 
coegit  £*f)  to  make  men  Lyers  and  Cheaters,  to  hide  the  Irra 
in  their  breasts,  and  show,  like  juglers,  another  thing  xn  tm 
Mouths^  to  cut  all  fri[e]ndships  and  enmities  to  the  rneisure  ol 
their  own  Interest,  and  to  make  a  good  Countenance  w^tlioui 
the  help  of  good  will.  And  can  there  be  Freedom  with  tin 
perpetual  constraint  ?  What  is  it  but  a  kind  of  Rack  that  fcrni 
men  to  say  what  they  have  no  mind  to  ?  I  have  woaditd  it 
the  extravagant  and  barbarous  stratagem  of  Z^irut^  and  mm^ 
at  the  praises  which  I  finde  of  so  deformed  an  adtion  ;  "wW 
though  he  was  one  of  the  seven  Grandees  of  Prrsia^  and  tiie 
Son  of  MigabiieBy  who  had  freed  before  his  Country  from  an 
ignoble  Servitude,  slit  his  own  Nose  and  Lips,  cut  off  his  own 
Ears,  scourged  and  wounded  his  whole  body,  that  he  might, 
under  pretence  of  having  been  mangled  so  inhumanly  by 
Darius^  be  received  into  Bahylm  (then  besciged  by  the  Pfrmm) 
and  get  into  the  command  of  it  by  the  recommendation  of  soj 
cruel  a  Sufferance,  and  their  hopes  of  his  endeavouriai;  im 
revenge  it<  It  is  great  pity  the  Bahyknians  suspected  not  his 
falshood,  that  they  might  have  cut  off  his  hands  too,  and  whipt 
him  back  again*  But  the  design  succeeded,  he  betrayed  theJ 
City,  and  was  made  Governour  of  it.  What  brutish  master^ 
ever  punished  his  offending  Slave  with  so  little  mercy  is 
Ambition  did  this  Z&pirusf  and  yet  how  many  arc  there  in 
all  nations  who  imitate  him  in  some  degree  for  a  less  reward? 
who  though  they  indure  not  so  much  corpora]  pain  for  a  small] 
preferment  or  some  honour  (as  they  call  it)  yet  stick  not  ton 
commit  actions,  by  which  they  are  more  shamefully  and  more 
lastiJigly  stigmatized  ?  But  you  may  say,  Though  these  be 
the  most  ordinary  and  open  waies  to  greatness,  y^t  there  arc 
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narrow,  thorncy,  and  little-trodden  paths  too,  through  which 
KMne  men  hnde  a  passage  by  vertuous  jndu^ry.  I  grant, 
fomettmcs  they  may ;  but  then  that  Industry  must  be  such, 
at  cannot  consist  with  Liberty,  though  it  may  with  Honesty. 

Thou'n  cjtreftil,  frugal,  painful;  wc  commend  a  Servant 
ip,  but  not  a  Fr[ie]nd. 

Well  then,  we  must  acknowledg  the  toil  and  drudgery 
which  we  are  forced  to  endure  in  this  Ascent,  but  we  arc 
Epicyres  and  Lords  when  once  we  are  gotten  up  into  the 
High  P!aces,  This  is  but  a  short  Apprcntiship  after  which 
HFC  are  made  free  of  a  Royal  Company.  If  we  fall  fn  love 
with  any  beautious  woman,  we  must  be  content  that  they 
sIkiuM  be  our  Mistresses  whilst  we  woo  them,  as  soon  as  we 
are  wedded  and  enjoy,  'tis  we  shall  be  the  Masters. 

I  am  willing  to  stick  to  this  similitude  in  the  case  of 
Greatness  ^  we  enter  into  the  Bonds  of  it,  like  those  of 
Matrimony  j  we  are  bewitcht  with  the  outward  and  painted 
Bcautyj  and  take  it  for  Better  or  worse,  before  we  kjiow  its 
true  nature  and  tnteriuur  Inco[n]venfences.  A  great  Fortune 
(sales  Sf^fcti)  k  a  great  servitude.  But  many  arc  of  that 
Opinion  which  Brutm  imputes  (I  hope  untruly)  even  to  that 
Patron  of  Liberty,  his  Friend  Cuir&^  We  fear  (saies  he  to 
AttUm)  Death,  and  Banishment,  and  Poverty,  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Ckfr^y  I  am  afraid,  chinks  these  to  be  the  worst  of 
evil?t,  and  if  he  have  but  some  persons,  from  whom  he  can 
obtain  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  others  who  will  flatter  and 
worship  him,  seems  to  be  well  enough  contented  with  an 
honoraUe  servitude,  if  any  thing  indeed  ought  to  be  called 
honorable,  iix  so  base  and  contumeHous  a  condition.  This  was 
ipoken  as  became  the  bravest  man  who  was  ever  born  in  the 
bnv^st  Commonwealth  :  But  with  us  generally,  no  condition 
pssfci  for  servitude,  that  is  accompanied  with  great  riches^  with 
bonors,  and  with  the  service  of  many  Inferiours.  This  is  but 
M  Deception  of  the  sight  through  a  false  medium,  for  if  a 
Groom  serve  a  Gentleman  in  his  chamber,  that  Gentlemiil 
a  Lordj  and  that  Lord  a  Prince  j  The  Grt>oni,  the  Gentleman^ 
and  the  Lord»  are  m  much  servants  one  as  the  other:  the 
drcynutaniiil  difference  of  the  ones  getting  only  his  Bread 
and  wages,  the  second  a  plentiful,  and  the  third  a  superfluous 
ettatcii  is  no  more  intrinsicat  to  this  matter  then  the  di  lie  re  nee 
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time,  and  liis  awn  wiU  for  one  UawAid 
thaysand^  i*  f*^^  ^  ^^cr  Merchant  th^in  he  who  docs  it  for  <»rc 
hundred  pounds,  but  I  will  swear,  they  are  both  MotJ-. 
and  that  he  is  ha[>pier  than  both,  who  can  live  coniwiu-^ 
without  selling  that  estate  to  which   he  was  born.     Btat  tha 
Dependance  upon  Superiours  is  but  one  chain  of  the  Loir«f  tfl 
Power,  Amatarem  Treant,^  [Piriihs^m]  f<?^/Ar?ff  taUm4f.    LeTil 
begin   with    hira    by   break  of  day :    For    by    that   time  hf\l 
besieged  by  two  or  three  hundred  Suitors;  and  the  Hill  ad  J 
Antichambers  (all  the  Outworks)    possest  by  the    Encmjr 
soon  as  his  Chamber  opens,  they  arc  ready  to  break  into  di^ I 
or  to  corrupt  the  G yards,  for  entrance.      This  is  so  ns^entiill 
a  part  of  Greatness,  that  whosoever  is  witJiout  if,  loob  \i^ 
a  Fallen   Favorite,  like  a  person  disgraced,  and  condcmneii  to 
do  what  he  please  all   the   morning.     There    are   some  wkw  1 
rather  then  want  this,  are  contented  to  have  their  ruocns  fiU 
up  every  day  with  murmuring  and  cursing  Creditors,  %ni  to 
charge  bravely  through  a  Body  of  ihcm  to  get  to  their  CcadL 
Now  I  would  fain  know  which  is  the  worst  duty,  that  of  m 
one  particular  person  who  w;iits  to  speak  with  the  Great  min^ 
or  the  Great  mans,  who  waits  every  day  to  speak  with  all  ^ 
company.     Jiicna   mg&tia  centum  Per  caput   ^  arcum  saBrntt 
latui^  A  hundred   businesses  of  other  men  (many  unju^  mi 
most  impertinent)  fly  continually  about  his  Head  and  Ean^aiJ 
strike  him  in  the  Face  like  Dorres  i  Let's  conte*- 
little  at  another  special  Scene  of  Glory,  and  that  : 
Here  he  seems  to  be  the  Lord   of  all   Nature:    J  he  £i  n 
affords  him  her  b^t  Metals  for  his  dishes,  her  best  Vc*  '  • 
and  Animals  for  his  food  i    the  Air  and  Sea  supply  1 
their  choicest  Birds  and  Fishes  :  and  a  great  many  men  w.jj 
look  like  Masters,  attend  upon  him,  and  yet  when  aJI  this  i* 
done,  even  all  this  is  but  Table  d'Hoste,  'Tis  crowded  with 
people  for  whom  he  cares  not,  for  with  many  Parasites,  and 
some   Spies,  with   the  most  burdensome  son  of  Guests^  the 
Endeavourers  to  be  witty. 

But  every  body  pays  him  great  respeit,  every  body  comtneiids 
his  Meat,  that  is,  his  Mony  ;  every  body  adrntres  the  exquisite  . 
dressing  &  ordering  of  it,  that  is,  his  Clark  of  the  kitchint  or  i 
bis  Cook ;  every  body  loves  his  Hospitality^  that !%  his  Vaaiqf* 
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But  I  desire  to  know  why  the  honest  In-keeper  who  provides  a 
publick  Table  for  his  Profit,  should  be  but  of  a  mean  profession ; 
and  he  who  does  it  for  his  Honour,  a  munificent  Prince,  You  1 
say,  Because  one  sels,  and  the  other  gives:  Nay,  both  sell, 
though  for  different  things,  the  one  for  plain  Money,  the  other 
for  I  know  not  what  Jewels,  whose  value  is  m  Custom  and  in 
Fancy.  If  then  his  Table  be  made  a  Snare  (as  the  Scripture 
q)eakes)  to  his  Liberty,  where  can  he  hope  for  Freedom,  there 
is  alwaies,  and  every  where  some  restraint  upon  him.  ilc*s 
guarded  with  Crowds,  and  shackled  with  Formalities.  The 
half  hat,  the  whole  hat,  the  half  smile,  the  whole  smile,  the 
nod,  the  embrace,  the  Positive  parting  with  a  little  bow,  the 
Comparative  at  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  Superlative  at 
the  door ;  and  if  the  person  be  Pan  huper  sebastusy  there's  a 
Hupersuptrlative  ceremony  then  of  conducting  him  to  the 
bottome  of  the  stairs,  or  to  the  very  gate :  as  if  there  were 
such  Rules  set  to  these  Leviathans  as  are  to  the  Sea,  Hitherto 
sbalt  thou  gOy  and  no  further,  Perditur  hac  inter  miier\o\  LuXy 
Thus  wretchedly  the  precious  day  is  lost. 

How  many  impertinent  Letters  and  Visits  must  he  receive, 
and  sometimes  answer  both  too  as  impertinently  \  he  never  sets 
his  foot  beyond  his  Threshold,  unless,  like  a  1*  uneral,  he  have 
a  train  to  follow  him,  as  if,  like  the  dead  Corps,  he  could  not 
stir,  till  the  Bearers  were  all  ready.  My  life,  (saves  Horace^ 
speaking  to  one  of  these  Magnifico^i)  is  a  great  deal  more  easie 
and  commodious  then  thine.  In  that  I  can  go  into  the  Market 
and  cheapen  what  I  please  without  being  wondred  at ;  and 
take  my  Horse  and  ride  as  far  as  Tarentum^  without  being 
mist,  nfis  an  unpleasant  constraint  to  be  alwayes  under  the 
sight  and  observation,  and  censure  of  others  \  as  there  may  be 
Vanity  in  it,  so  methinks,  there  should  be  Vexation  too  of 
spirit :  And  I  wonder  how  Princes  can  endure  to  have  two 
or  three  hundred  men  stand  gazing  upon  them  whilst  they 
are  at  dinner,  and  taking  notice  of  every  bit  they  eat.  Nothing 
seems  greater  and  more  Lordly  then  the  multitude  of  Domestick 
Servants ;  but,  even  this  too,  if  weighed  seriously,  is  a  piece  of 
Servitude;  unless  you  will  be  a  Servant  to  them  (as  many 
men  are)  the  trouble  and  care  of  yours  in  the  Government 
of  them  all,  is  much  more  then  that  of  every  one  of  them  in 
their  observance  of  you.     I  take  the  Profession  of  a  School- 
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and  Tjrvmtcmi  ABt{k]oficf  over 
ktt  own  Liberty'  oni^  tlian  acif!^ 
do  hm  slsfbfly  ttMcii  vpoa  aD  dki 
rerjr  of  Gfeomoi:  I  ihakc  but  a  fin 
theif  Aisgeff  HsCfcdiy  Jcaioancy 
and  lU  ttie  Bit^Urm  of  tfcer  pMwnwii,  i« 
but  ciWMttfll  Tjrrami  and  Tartttfrfi  of  dH 

hK^^Mf^  tbcf  be  7ll>pll»0  IDM 

to  iliif  Dticaiei  ret  mtj  are  cocmiiixi  tn 
the  Efidcfiiicil  Diaeiie  of  Life  it  ictt     | 
mui,  thosi^  be  be  io  roan^  waycs  a  da^ 
yet  be  bcart  it  bra? djr  juid  h<*roJca]Iy ;  he  i 
upon  the  Stagey  he  thinks  himself  a  real  Pf 
Habit,  and  &0wm  coo  aU  the  fooUsb  pi^ 
Hc*f  a  fbive  in  S&iunmS^$,j  The  Covetol 
nght   Ser^nt,  m  Draught  Horse  wirhoatj 
a  J  Mftatia  damnatm^  a  man   condcmried  ' 
which  h  the  lowcit  and  h^rdcsr  conditioil 
to   rncresve    hit   Mtiery,  a  worker   there  j 
whom  :   He  heapcth  up  Riches  and  knows  I 
them  \    *lk^t$  onely  *ure  that  he  himself  nd 
t II joy  them.     He's   an    indigent    needy  sla 
aJluw  himself  Ckiach^,  and  Board- Wages ;  fl 
df  $U9  iuum  difraudum   (jtnmm  mmpuriit  m 
iHii  only  oihcr  Men^  but  his  own  Genius  i 
for    Mony,     Hut  the  servile  and  miscrabli 
wretch  is  so  af>parcni,  that  I  leave  it,  as  evi 
«ightf  as  well  as  judgment.     It  seems  a  mo| 
prove  that  the  Voluptuous  Msn  too  is  bti 
can  be  more  the  life  of  a  Freeman^  or  as 
a  Gemlctnan,  then  to  follow  nothing  but 
Why,  ric  tell  you  who  is  that  true  Frc 
Gentleman  \  Not  he  who  blindly  follows 
very  name  of  Follower  is  servile)  but  he  wli 
them,  and   is   not   hindrcd   by  outward   im 
condud^  and  enjoyment  of  them.     If  I  wan 
restrain  the  Hcaitt  that  I  ride  upon,  though 
cad  it  my  own,  yet  in  the  truth  of  the 
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time  rather  his  Man,  then  he  my  Horse.  The  Voluptuous 
Men  (whom  we  are  fallen  upon)  may  be  divided,  I  think, 
into  the  Lustful  and  Luxurious,  who  are  both  servants  of  the 
Belly ;  the  other  whom  we  spoke  of  before,  the  Ambitious 
and  the  Covetous,  were  iccuccL  Orjpioj  Evil  wilde  Beasts,  these 
are  Faaripe^  dpyaly  slow  Bellies,  as  our  Translation  renders 
it;  but  the  word  ^Apyal  (which  is  a  fentastical  word,  with 
two  diredtly  opposite  significations)  will  bear  as  well  the 
translation  of  Quick  or  Diligent  Bellies,  and  both  Interpreta- 
tions may  be  applyed  to  these  men.  Metrodorus  said.  That  he 
had  learnt  'AXi;^^^  yaarpl  ^^op^^eo-^oi,  to  give  his  Belly  just 
thanks  for  all  his  pleasures.  This  br  the  Calumniators  of 
Epicurus  his  Philosophy  was  objedled  as  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  of  all  their  sayings;  which,  according  to  my 
Charitable  understanding  may  admit  a  stry  virtuous  sence, 
which  is,  that  he  thanked  his  own  Belly  for  that  moderation 
in  the  customary  appetites  of  it,  which  can  only  eive  a  Man 
Liberty  and  Happiness  in  this  World.  Let  this  suffice  at 
present  to  be  spoken  of  those  great  Triumviri  of  the  World  ; 
the  Covetous  Man,  who  is  a  mean  villain,  like  Lepidut ;  the 
Ambitious,  who  is  a  brave  one,  like  OSiaviuSy  and  the 
Voluptuous,  who  is  a  loose  and  debauched  one,  like  Mark 
Antony.  Quisnam  igitur  Liber  ?  Sapiens^  sibi  qui  Imperiosus :  //^.  /-  »- 
Not  Umomausj  who  commits  himself  wholly  to  a  Chariotteer  l^wTi, 
that  may  breaJc  his  Neck,  but  the  Man, 

Who  eoverns  his  own  course  with  steddy  hand. 
Who  does  Himself  with  Sovereign  Pow'r  command ; 
Whom  neither  Death,  nor  Poverty  does  fright, 
Who  stands  not  aukwardly  in  his  own  light 
Against  the  Truth  :   who  can  when  Pleasures  knock 
Loud  at  his  door,  keep  firm  the  bolt  and  lock. 
Who  can  though  Honour  at  his  gate  should  stay 
In  all  her  Masking  Cloaths,  send  her  away, 
And  cry,  be  gone,  I  have  no  mind  to  Play. 

This  I  confess  is  a  Freeman :  but  it  may  be  said,  That  many 
persons  are  so  shackled  bv  their  Fortune,  that  they  are  hindrcd 
from  enjoyment  of  that  Manumission  which  they  have  obtained 
from  Virtue.  I  do  both  understand,  and  in  part  feel  the  weight 
of  this  objection:  All  I  can  Answer  to  it,  is.  That  we  must 
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Let  gay  and  toilsome  Greatness  others  please. 
He  loves  of  homely  Littleness  the  Ease. 
Can  any  Man  in  guilded  rooms  attend, 
And  his  dear  houres  in  humble  visits  spend ; 
When  in  the  fresh  and  beauteous  Fields  he  may 
With  various  healthful  pleasures  fill  the  day? 
If  there  be  Man  (ye  Gods)  I  ought  to  Hate 
Dependance  and  Attendance  be  his  Fate. 
Still  let  him  Busie  be,  and  in  a  crowd. 
And  very  much  a  Slave,  and  very  Proud : 
Thus  he  perhaps  Powerful  and  Rich  may  grow; 
No  matter,  O  ye  Gods !   that  Fie  allow. 
But  let  him  Peace  and  Freedome  never  see ; 
Let  him  not  love  this  Life,  who  loves  not  Me. 

Martial.     L.  [2.]  i$3 
Vis  fieri  Liber  ?  8cc. 

WOuld  you  be  Free  ?     'Tis  your  chief  wish,  you  say. 
Come  on;    Tie  shew  thee.  Friend,  the  certain  way. 
If  to  no  Feasts  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go, 
Whilst  bounteous  God  does  Bread  at  home  bestow. 
If  thou  the  goodness  of  thy  Cloaths  dost  prize 
By  thine  own  Use,  and  not  by  others  Eyes. 
(If  onely  safe  from  Weathers)  thou  can'st  dwell, 
I[n]  a  small  House,  but  a  convenient  Shell, 
If  thou  without  a  Sigh,  or  Golden  wish. 
Canst  look  upon  thv  Beechen  Bowl,  and  Dish; 
If  in  thy  Mind  such  power  and  greatness  be. 
The  Persian  King's  a  Slave  compared  with  Thee. 

Mart.     L.  2.  -  ^^ 
Quod  te  nomine  ?  &c. 

THat  I  do  you  with  humble  Bowes  no  more, 
And  danger  of  my  naked  Head  adore. 
That  I  who  Lord  and  Master  cry*d  erewhile. 
Salute  you  in  a  new  and  different  Stile, 
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Not  wU  /rfiiiiw  wiA  iiiyiiimn  farce  • 
lido,  fwn»  and  ipm  tkn  like  di'  oiin 
And  9err&  Avmnce  jreakei  tbeiB 
Ltke  txAaam  Oxen  to  ilie  FkfWm 
And  iooietiiiie»  Lost,  like  the  Misgoiding 
Dmwm  them  Aroof^  all  die  Labpintim  a 
If  any  Few  smong  Ae  Gresc  there  be 
From  theie  insilting  Paasofi* 
YcT  wc  d^'n  those  too  fetlcf^d 
By  Coitomf  Bustr^eii^  Cfowdt|  and  formal 
And  whcr^oVre  they  stay^  and  whcreso'( 
Impcitincncie^  round  them  flow  : 
These  are  the  small  uncasie  tbiiij 
Which  about  Greatness  still  are 
And  rather  it  Molcft  then  Woui 
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Like  Gnats  which  too  much  heat  of  summer  brings  \ 
But  Cares  do  swarm  there  too,  and  those  have  stings: 
As  when  the  Honey  does  too  open  lie, 

A  thousand  Wasps  about  it  fly : 
Nor  will  the  Master  ev'n  to  share  admit ; 
The  Master  stands  aloof,  and  dares  not  Tast  of  it. 


Tis  Morning ;   well ;   I  fain  would  yet  sleep  on ; 

You  cannot  now^   you  must  be  gone 

To  Court,  or  to  the  noisy  Hall: 
Besides,  the  Rooms  without  are  crowded  all ; 

The  st[r]eam  ^  Business  does  begin. 
And  a  Spring-Tide  of  Clients  is  come  in. 
Ah  cruel  Guards,  which  this  poor  Prisoner  keep ! 

Will  they  not  suffer  him  to  sleep? 
Make  an  Escape ;  out  at  the  Postern  flee. 
And  get  some  blessed  Houres  of  Libertie, 
With  a  few  Friends,  and  a  few  Dishes  dine. 

And  much  of  Mirth  and  moderate  Wine. 
To  thy  bent  Mind  some  relaxation  give. 
And  steal  one  dav  out  of  thy  Life  to  Live. 
Oh  happy  man  (ne  cries)  to  whom  kind  Heaven 

Has  such  a  Freedome  alwayes  given ! 
Why,  mighty  Madman,  what  should  hinder  thee 

From  being  every  day  as  Free? 


In  all  the  Freeborn  Nations  of  the  Air, 

Never  did  Bird  a  spirit  so  mean  and  sordid  bear, 

As  to  exchange  his  Native  Liberty 

Of  soaring  boldly  up  into  the  sky. 

His  Liberty  to  Sing,  to  Perch,  or  Fly, 

When,  and  whereVer  he  thought  good. 
And  all  his  innocent  pleasures  of  the  Wood, 
For  a  more  plentiful  or  constant  Food. 

Nor  ever  did  Ambitious  rs^ 

Make  him  into  a  painted  Cage ; 
Or  the  false  Forest  of  a  well-hung  Room, 

For  Honour  and  Preferment  come. 


•s^s 


— » 


m^ 


n^; 


To  Dmm^  Mmwm^  or  tbf  Om* 
IT  fhM  b«i  a  than  jimwy 
A«  if  tliy  btc  cboii  wen  to  mdi 

MmjMM  omiM  be  diiptticli'd  e're  tlmi  ^n 
Nor  cufll  thou  ffirr  unk»  dien 
A  bttftdrc^  Hone  aod  Men  to 
And  fttiDy  a  Mule,  and  mskny 
What  an  ^unwietdy]  nun  tliou  i 

A  juutncy  too  might  go, 

5* 
W(i»<»L'  MiiiKJur  11  r  where  Conscience  doe^ 

No  other  Lnw  Khali  i>haclclc  me, 
SUvc  to  my  tclf  I  will  nut  bc^ 
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Nor  shall  my  future  Actions  be  confin'd  | 

By  my  own  present  Mind. 
Who  by  Resolves  and  Vows  engag'd  does  stand 

For  days  that  vet  belong  to  Fate, 
Does  like  an  unthrift  Mor[t]gage  his  Estate 

Before  it  falk  into  his  Hand, 

The  Bondman  of  the  Cloister  so 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  still  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away 

Not  to  Enjoy,  but  Debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  Slave,  and  rupil  to  a  Bell ! 
Which  his  hours  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell ! 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  Knell. 

6. 

If  Life  should  a  well-order'd  Poem  be 

(In  which  he  only  hits  the  white 
Who  joyns  true  Profit  with  the  best  Delight) 
The  more  Heroique  strain  let  others  take. 

Mine  the  Pindarique  wav  I'le  make. 
The  Matter  shall  be  Grave,  the  Numbers  loose  and  free. 
It  shall  not  keep  one  setled  pace  of  Time, 
In  the  same  Tune  it  shall  not  alwavs  Chime, 
Nor  shall  each  day  just  to  his  Neighbour  Rhime, 
A  thousand  Liberties  it  shall  dispense. 
And  yet  shall  mannage  all  without  oiFence; 
Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Sound,  or  greatness  of  the  Sence, 
Nor  shall  it  never  from  one  Subject  start. 

Nor  seek  Transitions  to  depart,  ^ 

Nor  its  set  way  o're  Stiles  and  Bridges  make, 

Nor  thorough  Lanes  a  Compass  take 
As  if  it  fear'd  some  trespass  to  commit, 

When  the  wide  Air*s  a  Road  for  it. 
So  the  Imperial  Eagle  does  not  stay 

Till  the  whole  Carkass  he  devour 

That's  fallen  into  its  power. 
As  if  his  generous  Hunger  understood 
That  he  can  never  want  plenty  of  Food, 

He  only  sucks  the  tastful  Blood. 
And  to  fresh  Game  flies  cheerfully  away^ 
To  Kites  and  meaner  Birds  he  leaves  the  mangled  Prey. 


II.'' 

Mil  winrjrr  jf  :  wrrt  ie^  r'l-.T  a?  a 
Bdifl  l»y  .VI'/n-.-.frur  df  .l/nKipsf-  Tfci 
iirfili  ii«  tf/  Jove  Soi::ude;  i:>ere*s  ao 
lit  liuvr  (Jiiffi|iiifiions.  'Tis  rr^s,  :t  ] 
III  I,  II  ill  ir6t%  lo  fiavc  Coz73p&zr  on  i 
•iImivi  all  I  lllfl;/^  in  a  Trajn  behjMlp 
ti  Mill  ilir  ^ir^itcst  fnrt  of  men  an 
t*l  llhii  iiiilili'  Kttmafij  that  if  thcr  d 
miliiiiii   *(iiii|i4ii>',  i)if-yV   like  a    bee 
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Sic  igp  Sicretis  possum  beni  viven  sihis 
Qui  nulla  humano  sit  via  trita  pediy 

Tu  mihi  curarurn  requiiSy  tu  mSle  vel  atrd 
Lumen^  &  in  solis  tu  mihi  turha  locis. 

With  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  could  rest. 
Where  never  humane  foot  the  groiuid  has  prest, 
Thou  from  all  shades  the  darkness  canst  exclude. 
And  from  a  Desart  banish  Solitude. 

And  yet  our  Dear  Self  is  so  wearisome  to  us,  that  we  can 
scarcely  support  its  conversation  for  an  hour  together.  This 
is  such  an  odd  temper  of  mind  as  Catullus  expresses  towards 
one  of  his  Mistresses,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  of 
a  very  unsociable  humour. 

OtU  &r  AmOy  quandm  id  faciam  ratiom  requiris? 
Niscioy  Sid  fieri  sintioy  (^  excrucior. 

I  Hate,  and  yet  I  Love  thee  to[o]  ; 
How  can  that  be  ?    I  know  not  how ; 
Onlv  that  so  it  is  I  know, 
And  feel  with  Torment  that  'tis  so. 

It  is  a  deplorable  condition,  this,  and  drives  a  man  sometimes 
to  pittiful  shifts  in  seeking  how  to  avoid  Himself. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  neither  he  who  is  a  Fop 
in  the  world,  is  a  fit  man  to  be  alone ;  nor  he  who  has  set 
his  heart  much  upon  the  world,  though  he  have  never  so  much 
understanding;  so  that  Solitude  can  ht  well  fitted  and  set  right, 
but  upon  a  very  few  persons.  They  must  have  enough  know- 
ledge of  the  World  to  sec  the  vanity  of  it,  and  enough  Virtue 
to  despise  all  Vanity ;  if  the  Mind  be  possest  with  any  Lust 
or  Passions,  a  man  had  better  be  in  a  Faire,  then  in  a  Wood 
alone.  They  may  like  petty  Thieves  cheat  us  perhaps,  and 
pick  our  pockets  in  the  midst  of  company,  but  like  Robbers 
they  use  to  strip  and  bind,  or  murder  us  when  thev  catch  us 
alone.  This  is  but  to  retreat  from  Men,  and  fiul  into  the 
hands  of  Devils.  'Tis  like  the  punishment  of  Parricides  among 
the  Romans^  to  be  sow'd  into  a  Bag  with  an  Ape,  a  Dog,  and 
a  Serpent.  The  first  work  therefore  that  a  man  must  do  to 
make  himself  capable  of  the  good  of  Solitude,  is,  the  very 
Eradication  of  all  Lusts,  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  Man  to 
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jrcar  of  bk  LHb,  «>  S 
to  attM  to  tfe  1 
pifft  of  »f  Sdoieei  lo  hmt  cmm  to 
Ibrcod  fo  he  idk  fieir  vMt  of  work.  Bm  i 
only  for  the  Lamed,  otlKS  are  not 
trnphymmM  or  drrcnncmenti  that  ernve  (n 
thef  sre  not  j  and  thcrdbfc  csntMit  much  | 
to  a  man  totally  illiterate*  But  if  any 
Hi  to  want  entertainniefit  of  the  little  It 
Solitude,  which  frequendy  occurr  in  almcst  j 
the  very  meanest  of  tlie  people,  who  have  j 
the  neccnary  proyisiom  for  Life)  it  is  tnjl| 
to  hit  Harenift  and  Hittu^lf,  far  a  very 
In;'"i --it,  /{ji  ^jii  «[  op  up  all  those  gaps 
A  ,  fir  Paintings  or  Daiigning,  or  Cli 

(ji   Ljjiikning,  or  twenty  oihcr  ihingi  wil 
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pleasandy ;  and  if  he  happen  to  set  his  affe^ions  upon  Poetry 
(which  I  do  not  advise  him  too  immoderately)  that  will  over  do 
it ;  no  wood  will  be  thick  enough  to  hide  him  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  company  or  business,  which  would  abstract  him  from 
his  Beloved. 

O  quss  me  gelidis  sub  montilnis  Mmi  ^SZm 

Sistatj  Q  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umhrtt? 

\. 
Hail,  old  Patrician  Trees,  so  great  and  good ! 

Hail  ye  Plebeian  under  wood ! 

Where  the  Poetique  Birds  rejoyce, 
And  for  their  quiet  Nests  and  plentious  Food, 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

2. 
Hail,  the  poor  Muses  richest  Mannor  Seat  I 

Ye  Countrey  Houses  and  Retreat, 

Which  all  the  happy  Gods  so  Love, 
That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  Bright  and  Great 

Metropolis  above. 

3- 
Here  Nature  does  a  House  for  me  erefl. 

Nature  the  wisest  Architect, 

Who  those  fond  Artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  Trees  neglect  ^ 

Yet  the  Dead  Timber  prize, 

4- 

Here  let  me  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying. 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying. 
With  all  their  wanton  Boughs  dispute, 

And  the  more  tuneful  Birds  to  both  replying 
Nor  be  my  self  too  Mute. 

5. 

A  Silver  stream  shall  roul  his  waters  neer. 

Guilt  with  the  Sun-beams  here  and  there 
On  whose  enamePd  Bank  Til  walk. 

And  see  how  prettily  they  Smile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  Talk. 
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8. 
pp  God  BtnKi^  chfoi^li 
Hk  fok  CpmfMikiP  clicae  t 
Tbee,  Sacicd  Solimde  adooc, 
the  BcaKlrr  h«i  of  Nimibi 
Sprang  botn  the  Trunk  of  I 


TImih  (ikongh  mcD  diiak  thine  in 
Doit  break  smd  tame  tli^iinfi] 
Whicii  ebe  would  know  oo 

Making  it  movct  ^^'1  ii»JuiJig*d  bv 
Witli  Swiftness  ami  widl  Gf3 

lO. 

Thou  the  Imtnt  besnis  of  Re 
Dost  tike  a  Bomtng-gla 
Dost  multiply  the  ^ble  Heai 

And  forttiie  the  strength,  till  th« 
And  noble  Fires  beget. 
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Whrlit  this  hard  Truth  I  teach, 

The  Monster  Londm  laugh  atl 
I  should  a  I  thee  too^  foolish 

If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  Misery, 
But  thy  Estate  I  pity. 
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12. 


Let  but  thv  wicked  men  from  out  thee  eo, 

And  all  the  Fools  that  crowd  the^]  so, 
Even  thou  who  dost  thy  Millions  boast, 

A  Village  less  then  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  Solitude  almost. 


N 


3.     Of  Obscurity. 

AM  mqui  Divitihis  contingunt  gaudia  soUsj  H*r.  £M. 

Nic  Vixit  malij  qui  natus  moriensqiu  FefilUt.  '  *'  ^^ 

God  made  not  pleasures  only  for  the  Rich^ 

Nor  have  those  men  without  their  share  too  liv^d^ 

Who  both  in  Life  and  Death  the  world  deceiffd. 

This  seems  a  strange  Sentence  thus  literally  translated,  and 
looks  as  if  it  were  in  vindication  of  the  men  of  business  ^for  who 
else  can  Deceive  the  world  ?)  whereas  it  is  in  commendation  of 
those  who  live  and  dye  so  obscurelv,  that  the  world  takes  no 
notice  of  them.  This  Horace  calls  aeceiving  the  world,  and  in 
another  place  uses  the  same  phrase. 

Secretum  iter  &  Fallentis  semita  vita.  R^.  ts. 

The  secret  tracks  of  the  Deceiving  Life. 

It  is  very  elegant  in  Latine,  but  our  English  word  will  hardlv 
bear  up  to  that  sence,  and  therefore  Mr.  Broom  translates  it 
very  well. 

Or  from  a  Life^  led  as  it  were  by  stealth. 

Yet  we  say  in  our  Language,  a  thing  deceives  our  sieht,  when 
it  passes  before  us  unperceived,  and  we  may  say  well  enough 
out  of  the  same  Authour, 

Sometimes  with  sleepy  somtimes  with  wine  we  strive^ 
The  cares  of  Life  and  troubles  to  Deceive. 

But  that  is  not  to  deceive  the  world,  but  to  deceive  our  selves,  Deciam, 
as  Quintilian  saies,  f^itam  falUre^  To  draw  on  still,  and  amuse, 
and  deceive  our  Life,  till  it  be  advanced  insensibly  to  the  &tal      * 
Period,  and  fall  into  that  Pit  which  Nature  hath  prepared  for  it. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is  no  more  then  that  most  vulggr 
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wA  I 

I  DO 

I  ahos  waere  to^  ifc  hf  no  b 

tfcn  walht  mritMjf  iboM  the  ficUi  am 
rmmhmmM 


4  vmi^i 


Air 


TVi 


\  noTf  of  DewuabrmtsM  cofilbsi 

Kllaforc  tn  beuing  of  a  Tankcr^w^ 
«  ciiat  XVMiifftfa,  b  wonderful  rk 
m  Ofa>or«     I  mj  self  bixve  often  met  wi 
tansty   (tf  tt  were  anj)  but  am  sp  6^ 
pleasure,  thai  it  ool3r  makes  me  ma  teter 
get,  lA  tt  were  out  of  si^t-diot.     Dim$ 
wA  a  fEonner,  as  if  be  glorkd  in  the  gc 
iDodiij  of  it,  that  wben  he  came  to  vIlAn 
loiiitidi  as  take  nodce  of  him^  and  Epk 
well,  tbax  i%  Lay  bid  many  years  in  his 
since  that  time,  with  his  ^ena  AIfir$d§rm 
making  in  one  of  his  letteis  a  kind  cot 
happiness  wbicb  they  two  had  injoyed  tog< 
lha.t  he  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  th< 
their  life^  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mc^  ta 
Country  in  the  world,  they  had  lived  so  lot 
Fame,  but  almost  without  being  heard  o 
1  very  few  yean  afterward,  there  were  no  ; 
more  known  or  more  g^neially  celebrated.] 
a  large  Acquaintance  and  various  ^imiliaritj 
gates  to  the  Invaders  of  most  of  our  time:  \ 
a  Quotidian  Ague  of  frigid  impertinencics,  t 
wi«e  man  tremble  to  think  of*     Now,  4, 
much  by  tight^  and   pointed   at,   I   cann^ 
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honour  that  lies  in  that :  Whatsoever  it  be,  every  Mountebank 
has  it  more  then  the  best  Do£tor,  and  the  Hangman  more  then 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  a  City.  Every  creature  has  it  both 
of  Nature  and  Art  if  it  be  any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as 
often  said,  This  is  that  Bucephalus^  or,  This  is  that  IncitatuSj 
when  they  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  this  is  that 
AlixandeVj  or  this  is  that  Domitian ;  and  truly  for  the  latter,  I 
take  Incitatus  to  have  bin  a  much  more  Honourable  Beast  then 
his  Master,  and  more  deserving  the  Consukhip,  then  he  the 
Empire.  I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  Fame,  because  it  is 
the  shadow  of  Virtue,  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the  Body 
which  it  accompanies,  but  'tis  an  efficacious  shadow,  and  like 
that  of  St.  Petir  cures  the  Diseases  of  others.  The  best  kinde 
of  Glory,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  is  reflected  from  Honesty, 
such  as  was  the  Glory  of  Cato  and  AristideSy  but  it  was  harmful 
to  them  both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  num  whikt  he 
lives,  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death,  I  cannot  say,  because,  I 
love  not  Philosophy  merely  notional  and  conjectural,  and  no 
man  who  has  made  the  Experiment  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  account  a 
person  who  has  a  moderate  Minde  and  Fortune,  and  lives  in 
the  conversation  of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is  esteemed  well  enough 
bjr  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irreproach- 
able by  any  body,  and  so  after  a  healthful  quiet  lire,  before  the 
great  inconveniences  of  old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it 
then  he  came  in,  (for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  Cry  in 
the  Exit).  This  Innocent  Deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace 
caUs  him,  this  Muta  persona^  I  take  to  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  Part,  then  the  greatest  A£tors  that  fill  the  Stage  with 
show  and  noise,  nay,  even  then  Augustus  himself,  who  askt  with 
hb  last  breath.  Whether  he  had  not  played  his  Farce  very  well. 

Seneca^  ex  Thyeste^ 
A£l.  2.  Cbor. 

Stet  quicunque  volety  potens 
Aula  culmine  lubricoy  &c. 

Upon  the  slippery  tops  of  humane  State, 
The  guilded  Pinnacles  of  Fate, 
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retreat  from  the  City;  to  be  a  Philosopher,  from  the  world,  or 
rather,  a  Retreat  from  the  world,  as  it  is  mans;  into  the  world, 
as  it  is  Gods.  But  since  Nature  denies  to  most  men  the 
capacity  or  appetite,  and  Fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the 
opportunities  or  possibility  of  applying  themselves  wholy  to 
rhilosophy,  the  best  mixture  of  humane  aflBiirs  that  we  can 
make,  are  the  employments  of  a  Coimtry  life.  It  is,  as 
C^lumilla  calls  it.  Res  sine  dubitatione  proxsmoy  &  quasi  Con- 
sanguinea  Sapiential  The  nearest  Neighbour,  or  rather  next  in  la.x.ci. 
Kindred  to  Philosophy,  f^arro  sayes,  the  Principles  of  it  are 
the  same  which  Ennius  made  to  be  the  Principles  of  all  Nature: 
Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  the  Sim.  It  does  certainly  comprehend 
more  parts  of  Philosophy  then  any  one  Profession,  Art  or  Science 
in  the  world  besides :  and  therefore  Cicero  saies.  The  pleasures 
of  a  Husbandman,  Mihi  ad  sapientis  vitam  proxime  videntur 
accederej  Come  very  nigh  to  those  of  a  Philosopher.  There  is  DtttnOt, 
no  other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branches  of  praise  to  a 
Panegyrist :  The  Utility  of  it  to  a  mans  self:  The  Usefulness, 
or  ratner  Necessity  of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  Mankind:  The 
Innocence,  the  Pleasure,  the  Antiquity,  the  Dignity. /The 
Utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  Lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in 
our  Nation  as  arises  from  Merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the 
City,  from  whence  many  of  the  best  Estates  and  chief  Honours 
of  the  Kingdom  are  derived:  we  have  no  men  now  fetcht  from 
the  Plow  to  be  made  Lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be  made 
Consuls  and  Dictators,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be 
from  an  evil  Custom,  now  grown  as  strong  among  us,  as  if  it 
were  a  Law,  which  is,  that  no  men  put  their  Children  to  be 
bred  up  Apprentices  in  Agriculture,  as  in  other  Trades,  but 
such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they 
have  not  wherewithall  to  set  up  in  it,  and  so  can  only  Farm 
some  small  parcel  of  ground,  the  Rent  of  which  devours  all  but 
the  bare  Subsistence  of  the  Tenant:  Whilst  they  who  are  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Land,  are  either  too  proud,  or,  for  want  of  that 
kind  of  Education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  Estates, 
though  the  means  of  doing  it  be  as  easie  and  certain  in  this  as 
in  any  other  track  of  Commerce :  If  there  were  alwaies  two  or 
three  thousand  youths,  for  seven  or  eight  years  bound  to  this 
Profession,  that  they  might  learn  the  whole  Art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  Masters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  stock : 
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ABRAHAM   a 
te  ¥b  ttet  OT 

»  tbe  Ckf. 


of  life  (wtaft  «ir  1 
r)«ml 

tupo^sttadMitt  of  An  msd  laAaojr^  or 
a  Dmw  of  nHompkf.  As  far  tlie  » 
ii  oidcm  caoagK  s^°ce  tJ^»  cms  IK  e  wa 
OM  odm  widmit  t hk^  Tim  m  hkm  i 

and  Trapo  of  Speedi  wludi  scfw  Ofit 
Narioiii  have  Inrcd,  ind  tome  do  idU,  wit 
HOC  io  Ekpntly,  I  lonfm^  but  icD  die 
tte  other  Arti  whidt  ire  bov  pn£ted| 
far  iMM  oTtlicif  AJAUcfiak^  TmIhoooc 
neiit  ihtng  for  whidi  I  commend  rt,  md 
fervc  nm  that,  dicjr  are  much  do  bhnie,  fi 
from  the  Tcmfnsciatis  of  Iniquhjr*    Th 
Gtn  get  by  Industry  from  the  Emh,  ^^ 
oui  dtch  bf  Crmff  from  men,     Thejr 
given  them  bjr  their  Mother,  and  ochers  ui 
from  thdr  Brethren.     Tbejr  live  like  Shi 
idlowmnces  of  Nature,  and  otheni  like  Wa| 
aequisitjofis  of  Rapif>e.     And,  I  hope,  II 
any  offence  to  the  Great)  that  Sheep  and  1 
and  I  hat  Wolves  and  Foifcs  are  pernicid 
arc  without  dinpute  of  all  men  the  most  I 
be  inflamed  to  the  distaurbance  of  the  C<f 
manner  of  Life  inclines  them,  and  Intcrei 
Peace  I  I  n  our  late  mad  and  miserable  Q 
'IVaiic*,  even   to  the  meanest,  set  forth  \ 
railed  up  s^me  great  Commanders,  who  i 
mighty    for    the   mischiefe   they    had    dofl 
remember    the    Name  of  any  one    Hushi 
considerable  »  share  in  the  twenty  years  i% 
if  to  deceive  ihe  Curses  of  his  Country* 
delights  be  joynM  with  hi  much  Innocenci 
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€t  men  not  to  take  them 
nadjrat  hand,  father  then  hnnc  far  them  in  CoiBrs  mutCxxt^, 
Atj  aic  so  wM,  and  the 

'c  are  heie  amoK  the  vBt  Mai  odAt  ycesaa  ^  ? 


we  are  there  amoi^  the  pFtftal  fhiis  of  ?<c£cr:  We  wafc  here 
in  the  light  and  open  wxies  of  :sc  I>:-rae  Moaner;  «c  irwe 
there  in  the  dark  and  umfaed  LaamssSm  oc  Hdnnn:  VaUuotz 
Onr  Sfffffff  are  here  fejsced  won  the  cicar  anf  fluiuube  SMoe^ 
dieir  Ob|e£b|  which  are  all  >Ji*wijrfttf  thers^  aoii  »r  tae 
mott  part  uta  whelmed  with  d^fr  u.iir  jrirm  Hent  Tjammt 
looks  (mediinki)  like  a  bcaKtiL,  oncaae,  at  aoieK  WJt; 
it  is  there  an  unpndcnt,  JKVjt^  zatL  pMin**r«f  ntfjcx^  Heat 
is  harmless  and  cheap  PientT,  there  zxJCf  and 


I  dudl  ondj  imtanoe  in  one  l>6::pLZ  asr^re,  the  mwr  ssKstrai 
and  best  natur'd  of  ail  atheriy  a  yeig^crjjj^  cc«noaB:#»i  'sf  tae 
Husbandman;  and  that  i^  ok  ur vJnTCtt  cf  ]iy:fca^  s^viii^ 
about  him,  and  seeing  oodfcas  bat  the  fftihi  aoi^  nper^ws- 
ments  of  his  own  An  and  IK:^9sce;  v  ^  a»<!mi  sactisTniiar 
of  some  Fruits  of  it,  and  at  ^  suae  tane  ^^  Muuci  v»m 
ripenings  and  others  budding:  to  kc  all  ou  F  jeua  asut  (^ja^Mxm 
covered  with  the  bcauteocs  Crcatscrea  ^  sis  cnrs  Lutjutrrr;  asut 
to  see,  like  God,  that  aC  ha  Works  tr^  Gm. 

Him  sifu  him  flamdrmMfOr  Or4Mdet  ^  t^t 

AgriaLt  trnkmrn  pertafUtmz  gsimiU  p4'i:m:. 

On  his  heart^ftrngs  a  secret  jr^  ir^ei  terfas; 

The  Antiqnitf  of  Ics  Art  ii  oertKruT  arr  v,  vt  ^/.ic^ii^M  yj 
any  other.  The  three  jir«  Mea  a  t*r  VA/rX^  jr-^#,  j 
Gardner,  a  PkMigfaman,  and  a  Gracuer ;  sa^  r  m/  «m  "^li^^ 
That  the  second  of  these  mm  a  VLvrsierer,  I  <0»f^.  ^^  w^^Ji 
cmsider,  that  a^  soon  as  ^e  was  r^  se  'j^w^i  vk  ^r^-^imi/^^ 
and  tum*d  Builder.  I:  »  &vr  v,  it  f*as^x.,  I  ^i^y^^  #Vy# 
EaUiiastiau  forbids  us  tr>  haece  Hj^jtt^aj ;  W^m^*^  V/U  ^^* 
the  most  High  has  create^:  .---  V/<  ir*r-?  *•.  fc^^r^  V/  ^i^  4  A//  /../  , 
and  taught  hf  Nature  to  n-op^-zw.  *>./  j>><  <9i  -^  nur  ^^ff^  lf/»4*h 
out  of  which  thej  were  naac,  %rA  •o  W94^h  rp^j  mH¥  f^p*Hu^ 
and  pay  at  bst  far  their  i«Ke«aM4^ 
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would  be  no  need  of  making  a  Body  of  Scholars  and  Fellowes, 
with  certain  endowments^  as  in  other  CoIIed^es;  it  would 
suffice,  if  after  the  manner  of  Halls  in  Oxford^  there  were  only 
four  Professors  constituted  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for 
Oiieljr  one  Master,  or  Principal,  as  they  call  him  there)  to  teach 
these  four  parts  of  it.  First,  Aratton^  and  all  things  relating  to 
It.  Secondly,  Pasturage.  Thirdly,  Gardens^  Orchards^  Ftne- 
yards  and  IVoods,  Fourthly,  All  parts  of  Rural  Oeconomy^ 
which  would  contain  the  Government  of  Bees^  Swiney  Poultry^ 
DtC9ySj  Pondsy  &c.  and  all  that  which  f^arro  calls  f^illaticas 
PastimeSj  together  with  the  Sports  of  the  Field  (which  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  not  onely  as  Pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  House- 
keeping) and  the  Domestical  conservation  and  uses  of  all  that 
is  brought  in  by  Industry  abroad.  The  business  of  these  Pro- 
lessors  should  not  be,  as  is  commonly  pra^ised  in  other  Arts, 
onely  to  read  Pompous  and  Superficial  LeAures  out  of  f^irgi/s 
GivrgicieSj  Plinjy  Farro  or  Columella^  but  to  instruct  their 
Pupils  in  the  whole  Method  and  course  of  this  study,  which 
mieht  be  run  through  perhaps  with  diligence  in  a  year  or  two; 
and  the  continual  succession  of  Scholars  upon  a  moderate  taxa- 
tion for  their  Diet,  Lodging,  and  Learning,  would  be  a  sufficient 
constant  revenue  for  Maintenance  of  the  House  and  the  Pro- 
fessors, who  should  be  men  not  chosen  for  the  Ostentation  of 
Critical  Literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  Knowledge 
of  the  things  they  teach  such  Men ;  so  industrious  and  publick- 
spirited  as  I  conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  Gentleman  be 
yet  alive :  But  it  is  needless  to  speak  farther  of  my  thoughts  of 
this  Design,  unless  the  present  Disposition  of  the  Age  allowed 
more  probability  of  bringing  it  into  execution.  What  I  have 
forther  to  say  of  the  Country  Life,  shall  be  borrowed  from  the 
Poets,  who  were  alwayes  the  most  faithful  and  afleflionate 
frienck  to  it.     Poetry  was  Bom  among  the  Shepherds. 

Nescio  qua  Natale  solum  dulcedine  Musas 
Ducity  &r  immemores  non  sinit  esse  suL 

The  Muses  still  love  their  own  Native  place, 
T*has  secret  Charms  which  nothing  can  de&ce. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  place  is  proper  for  their  work;  one 
might  as  well  undertake  to  Dance  in  a  Crowd,  as  to  make  good 
Verses  in  the  midst  of  Noise  and  Tumult. 


OJJT  Sa€nf  iv  itdkS^  rt  ttml  atfA 

Unhappy  they  to  whom  God  has  \ 
By  a  itrorig  Lighi  which  muit  thi 
1  hst  hftHc  a  great  Eitate^s  more  || 
Unhappy,  from  whom  stilJ  conceal' 
Of  RutiU  iuid  Hcrbs^  the  wholesoq 
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This  I  conceive  to  lia%'e  bees  Hodcr  /2rss2«':  'sxsz:.z:z^ 
From  Homer  we  must  not  expect  miici  conctmiri?  O'jr  scSfcri. 
Hc  was  Blind  and  could  neither  work  is  xse:  C/xjzrr^.  zrr 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  it,  his  helple«  Pcn^cnr  wai  licier  v,  >t 
sustained  in  the  richest  places,  he  wm  to  de;:zfe  tie  G^«::«: 
with  fine  tales  of  the  Wars  and  adi  ecr^-^  rf  dor  r  Aaogy.vn ; 
his  Subiefl  removed  him  from  all  Cottsasre  whj-  yi,  arjic  rer. 
methiiucs,  he  made  a  shift  to  show  bii  200c  wZ  a  irrit.  f  v 
though  he  could  do  us  no  Honotur  \zi  ^  perwc  cif  kit  Hr'i 
VSuis  (much  less  of  AcbilUs)  hcausc  kJt  wooit  tJat  w»  vjo 
sumed  in  Wars  and  Voyages,  jet  he  makei  k'n  Y2r^  Lajtrtr,  a 
Gardener  all  that  while,  and  seekine  La  Qrxwj^.rri  i'r  dbe 
absence  of  his  son  in  the  pleasure  of  I^i::^'-•:^  vA  r»  er.  Dvr.^rr.-^f 
his  own  grounds.  Ye  see  he  did  no:  rrjz^xsL:,  a  y^sua^.-'x, 
nay,  so  fiu-  was  he  from  that  fntolencje,  that  *it  a! wart  v*  i?t 
Eunueusj  who  k«t  the  Hogs  whia  wwi'icrfil  r^p^sfe  AI^j' 
v^pB6v.  The  Divine  Swine-herd  h^  c/r^  ha'  i"^^  r/'>  s>vr^ 
for  Mitulaus  or  Agamtmnm.  Ani  TUy:ntu:  ^z  **rT  zzx'^^i* 
Poet,  but  he  was  one  of  our  own  Tr/'yt,  f>r  ht  wrv*i  r/r/.  r^? 
but  Pastorals)  gave  the  same  Eptti^rt*  v^  ar*   H  jtvfc'*crrAr 


*AfuiffeTo  Auk  aypdrtf^.  The  L>:v  rj«  H'JtC'jkrAtXAs^  zK'fiy^A 
to  HiTculeSy  who  was  but  Ai&?  H!nj«r!f.  'Tth':^.  yt^K  C  v,"^ 
Greets]  and  who  understood  the  D^/i.*j  '/  v-r  Ca.,.:j^' 
amons  the  Ramans  we  have  :n  th^  firt^  ?-*^-^3  '-^J'  *'- J  I-^  *'  '*'t 
f7r^'^  who,  though  by  the  favour  of  Mec^tn^:  ar,-:  Auj^ttu:^  h^ 
might  have  been  one  of  the  chief  men  -yf  /f$^/,  y-!f  *:?•/«; 
rather  to  employ  much  of  his  t:m«  :n  t}>e  erer^iw:,  a.',<4  m-i^hj  vf 
his  immortal  wit  in  the  praise  2n4  rw.tructi'^rrt  vf  a  Rut^/^vt 
Life,  who  though  he  had  wrxijm  f/rf-yre  w>/>>  VyyJkx  tA 
Pastorals  and  Georpmut  could  nvt  aWa'n  ;rj  f.  ^  yj»u?  and 
Imperial  Poem  from  describing  £t/tf«^r,  or.e  ryf  ht  i>w  Pr.f»'>i:%, 
as  living  iust  after  the  homely  imnru!:T  ^A  ar*  'yfi  rar y  Or-ritf-ry- 
man.  He  seats  him  in  a  Throne  of  Ma.;,!e,  and  lay*  h  rn  bu^ 
upon  a  Bears  skin,  the  Kine  and  Oxen  are  V/w  uy  in  h.x  iynrf 
yard,  the  Birds  under  the  Lcve%  nf  h:%  W:Ti4//w  "ail  hirn  up  .n 
the  morning,  and  when  he  j^oe*  zinfoA^  'ttuj  *wo  \)'t/x  vf* 
along  with  him  for  his  guar<i:  at  la%^  wh^n  uk  Wj$'/\  ACnfat 
into  his  Royal  Cottage,  he  makes  him  tay  thi%  rnern/>faM^ 
complement,  greater  then  ever  yer  wa%  xfffAw.u  zf  •}»•:  htfurial^ 
the  iMft/r/,  or  our  IVhitehalL 
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Alcides  mhiU^  hac  Uhm  R^gia  cifit^ 

Aude^  H§spesy  cmtfmmre  t^p^i^  £s*  //  qu&qm  Sgimm 

Fmge  Deoy  rthutqm  vmi  mn  mper  fgrm$^ 

This  humble  Roof,  this  nisttque  Court  («td  He) 
Receiv'd  Aktdet  crownM  with  viftory. 
Scorn  not  (Great  Guc^t)  the  steps  where  he  has  titjd, 
But  contemn  Wealthy  and  imitate  a  God. 

The  neKt  Man  whom  wc  are  much  obliged  to,  both  fcrfck 
Doflrine  and  Exaraple^  is  the  next  best  Poet  m  tJic  wocU  o 
Virgii\  his  dear  friend  Haraa^  who  when  Augufiut  had  6&s^ 
Micanai  to  perswade  him  to  come  and  live  domestically^  in4 
at  the  same  Table  with  him,  aiid  to  be  Secretary  of  St«e  rf 
the  whole  World  under  him»  or  mther  joyntlv  with  hT%  for  ht 
says,  ut  mi  in  £pht&/i$  sirihendh  adjuvit^  CDuld  not  be  tcmptcil 
to  forsake  his  Sabin^  or  Tibunin  Manner^  for  so  rich  and  « 
glorious  a  trouble.  There  was  never,  I  think^  such  an  cximplc 
as  this  in  the  world,  that  he  should  have  so  much  modentioa 
and  courage  as  to  refuse  an  offer  of  such  greatii^s,  and  t 
Emperour  so  much  generosity  and  good  Nature  as  not  to  be 
all  offended  with  his  refusal,  but  to  retain  still  the  same  kind* 
ness,  and  express  it  often  to  him  in  most  friendly  and  bnuliir 
Letters,  part  of  which  are  still  extant.  If  I  should  pmdticeill 
the  passages  of  this  excellent  Author  upon  the  several  SuSjc^^^ 
which  I  treat  of  in  this  Book,  I  must  be  obliged  to  translate  fi.^i 
his  works;  of  which  I  may  say  more  truly  than  in  my  op  in  ton  he 
did  of  Horner^  Qui  quid  sit  pukhrum^  quid  Turpf^  quid  utilf^  qui^ 
H&n^  phnius  &  melius  Chrysippo^  &  CranUre  dkit,  I  shall  coni 
my  self  upon  this  particular  Theme  with  three  only^  one  out 
his  Odes^  the  other  out  of  his  Satyrs^  the  third  out  of  his  lEjpiitliU 
and  shall  forbear  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  all  other  Pi 
which  may  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  througii  all  th 
writings,  and  especially  in  Marttah,  But  I  must  not  omit 
make  some  excuse  for  the  bold  undertaking  of  my  own 
skilful  Pencil  upon  the  beauties  of  a  Face  that  has  been  drawn 
before  by  so  many  great  Masters,  especially,  that  1  should 
to  do  it  in  La//«^  verses  (though  of  another  kind)  and  have  the 
confidence  to  Translate  them,  I  can  only  say  that  I  love  thi 
Matter,  and  that  ought  to  cover  many  faults;  and  that  I  rui 
not  to  contend  with  those  before  me,  but  follow  to  applaud  ih 
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Virg.  Georg. 

O  fortunatus  nimium^  &c. 

A  Translation  out  of  Virgil, 

OH  happv,  (if  his  Happiness  he  knows) 
The  C!ountry  Swain,  on  whom  kind  Heav'n  bestows 
At  home  all  Riches  that  wise  Nature  needs; 
Whom  the  just  earth  with  easie  plenty  feeds. 
TTis  true,  no  morning  Tide  of  Clients  comes, 
And  fills  the  painted  Chanels  of  his  rooms, 
Adoring  the  rich  Figures,  as  they  pass. 
In  Tap'stry  wrought,  or  cut  in  living  brass; 
Nor  is  his  Wooll  superfluously  dy*d 
With  the  dear  Poyson  of  Assyrian  pride: 
Nor  do  Arabian  Perfumes  vainly  spoil 
The  Native  Use,  and  Sweetness  of  his  Oyl. 
Instead  of  these,  his  calm  and  harmless  life 
Free  from  th'  Alarms  of  Fear,  and  storms  of  Strife, 
Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  Peace  cover  him  round: 
Through  artless  Grots  the  murmuring  waters  glide; 
Thick  Trees  both  against  Heat  and  Cold  provide, 
From  whence  the  Birds  salute  him;   and  his  ground 
With  lowing  Herds,  and  Meeting  Sheep  does  sound; 
And  all  the  Rivers,  and  the  Forests  nigh. 
Both  Food  and  Game,  and  Exercise  supply. 
Here  a  well  hard'ned  adlive  youth  we  see. 
Taught  the  great  Art  of  chearful  Poverty. 
Here,  in  this  place  alone,  there  still  do  shine 
Some  streaks  of  Love,  both  humane  and  Divine; 
From  hence  Astraa  took  her  flight,  and  here 
Still  her  last  Foot-steps  upon  Earth  appear. 
'Tis  true,  the  first  desire  which  does  controul 
All  the  inferiour  wheels  that  move  my  Soul, 
Is,  that  the  Muse  me  her  hieh  Priest  would  make; 
Into  her  holyest  Scenes  of  Myst'ry  take, 
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TboK  «ronden  which  to  Sense  the 
Hcnr  in  the  Moon  such  change  of  shap 
The  Moon,  the  ehangiitg  WofMs  eterm 
Whftt  shakci  the  snlid  Euth,  what  ftnu 
Djiics  trouble  the  firm  Centre's  mntient 
Whxt  makci  the  Sgi  retreat,  unA  whn 
/"^ariftm  rw  rtgttiar  fw  thamii. 
What  driv«  the  Chariot  on  of  Wintcfs 
And  stops  the  lazy  Waggon  of  the  nigh 
Byt  if  my  diill  and  frozen  Blood  deny. 
To  send  forth  SpViis  that  raise  a  Soul  s 
In  the  next  pbcc,  let  Woods  and  Riven 
My  (fuiet,  though  unglorious  dotiny. 
Ill  Life**  cool  vale  let  my  low  Scene  be 

^ Cover  me  Gods,  with  Tempi i  thickest  si 
Happy  the  Man,  I  grant,  thrice  happy  1 
Who  can  through  gross  cffbfts  their  caus 
Whose  courage  from  the  deeps  of  knowli 
Nor  vainly  fcan  inevitable  things; 
But  does  his  walk  of  virtue  calmly  go. 
Through  all  th'allarms  of  Death  and  He 
Happy  1  but  next  such  Conquerours^  hap[ 

^^^Whose  humble  Life  lies  not  in  fortunes  * 
They  unconccrn'd  from  their  safe  distant 
Behold  the  Rods  and  Scepters  of  the  grci 
The  quarrels  of  the  mighty  without  fisari 
And  the  descent  of  forcin  Troops  they  b) 
Nor  can  even  Rcme  their  stcddy  course  4 
With  all  the  lustre  of  her  perishing  Prid^ 
Them  never  yet  did  strife  or  avarice  drai 
Into  the  noisy  markets  of  the  Law^ 
The  Camps  of  Gowned  War,  nor  do  tha 
By  mles  or  forms  that  many  mad  men  g 
Duty  for  Natures  Bounty  they  repay^ 
Ancf  her  sole  Laws  religiously  obey. 
Some  with  bold  Labour  plow  the  &ithl 

,  Some  rougher  storms  in  Princes  Courts  sia 
Some  swell  up  their  sleight  sails  with  po| 
Charm'd  with  the  foolish  whistlings  of  a 
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Some  their  vain  wealth  to  Earth  again  commit; 

With  endless  cares  some  brooding  oVe  it  sit. 

Country  and  Friends  arc  by  some  Wretches  sold,    '' 

To  lie  on  Tyrian  Beds  and  drink  in  Gold; 

No  price  too  high  for  profit  can  be  shown; 

Not  Brothers  blood,  nor  hazards  of  their  own. 

Around  the  World  in  search  of  it  they  roam. 

It  makes  ev*n  their  Antipodes  their  home;  ^^ 

Mean  while,  the  prudent  Husbandman  is  found, 

In  mutual  duties  striving  with  his  ground, 

And  half  the  year  he  care  of  that  does  take. 

That  half  the  year  grateful  returns  does  make. 

Each  fertil  moneth  does  some  new  gifts  present,  ^'^ 

And  with  new  work  his  industry  content. 

This,  the  young  Lamb,  that  the  soft  Fleece  doth  yield. 

This,  loads  with  Hay,  and  that,  with  Corn  the  Field: 

All  sorts  of  Fruit  crown  the  rich  Autumns  Pride: 

And  on  a  swelling  HilPs  warm  stony  side. 

The  powerftil  Princely  Purple  of  the  Vine, 

Twice  dy'd  with  the  redoubled  Sun,  does  shine. 

In  th' Evening  to  a  fair  ensuing  day. 

With  joy  he  sees  his  Flocks  and  Kids  to  play; 

And  loaded  Kvne  about  his  Cottage  stand. 

Inviting  with  known  sound  the  Milkers  hand; 

And  when  from  wholsom  labour  he  doth  come. 

With  wishes  to  be  there,  and  wish*t  for  home. 

He  meets  at  door  the  softest  humane  blisses. 

His  chast  Wives  welcom,  and  dear  Childrens  kisses. 

When  any  Rural  Holy  dayes  invite 

His  Genius  forth  to  innocent  delight. 

On  Earth's  fair  bed  beneath  some  sacred  shade. 

Amidst  his  equal  ftiends  carelesly  laid, 

He  sings  thee  Bacchus  Patron  ot  the  Vine, 

The  Beechen  Boul  fomes  with  a  floud  of  Wine, 

Not  to  the  loss  of  reason  or  of  strength : 

To  active  games  and  manly  sport  at  length. 

Their  mirth  ascends,  and  with  fill'd  veins  they  sec. 

Who  can  the  best  at  better  trials  be. 

Such  was  the  Life  the  prudent  Sabins  chose, 

From  such  the  old  Hetrurian  virtue  rose. 
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His  careless  head  on  the  fresh  Green  recline, 
His  head  uncharged  with  Fear  or  with  Design. 
Bv  him  a  River  constantly  complaines. 
The  Birds  above  rejoyce  with  various  strains 
And  in  the  solemn  Scene  their  Orgies  keep 
Like  Dreams  mixt  with  the  Gravity  of  sleep, 
Sleep  which  does  alwaies  there  for  entrance  wait 
And  nought  within  against  it  shuts  the  gate. 

Nor  does  the  roughest  season  of  the  sky, 
Or  sidlen  Jove  all  sports  to  him  deny, 
He  runs  the  Mazes  of  the  nimble  Hare, 
His  well-mouth'd  Dogs  glad  concert  rends  the  air, 
Or  with  game  bolder,  and  rewarded  more. 
He  drives  into  a  Toil,  the  foaming  Bore, 
Here  flies  the  Hawk  t'  assault,  and  there  the  Net 
To  intercept  the  travailing  foul  is  set. 
And  all  his  malice,  all  his  craft  is  shown 
In  innocent  wars,  on  beasts  and  birds  alone. 
This  is  the  life  from  all  misfortimes  free. 
From  thee  the  Great  one.  Tyrant  Love,  from  Thee; 
And  if  a  chaste  and  clean,  though  homely  wife 
Be  added  to  the  blessings  of  this  Life, 
Such  as  the  antient  Sun-burnt  Sabins  were. 
Such  as  Apulioy  frugal  still,  does  bear. 
Who  makes  her  Children  and  the  house  her  care. 
And  joyfully  the  work  of  Life  does  share. 
Nor  thinks  herself  too  noble  or  too  fine 
To  pin  the  sheepfold  or  to  milch  the  Kine, 
Who  waits  at  door  against  her  Husband  come 
From  rural  duties,  late,  and  wearied  home. 
Where  she  receives  him  with  a  kind  embrace, 
A  chearful  Fire,  and  a  more  chearful  Face: 
And  fills  the  Boul  up  to  her  homely  Lord, 
And  with  domestique  plenty  loads  the  board. 
Not  all  the  lustful  shel-fish  of  the  Sea, 
Drest  by  the  wanton  hand  of  Luxurie, 
Nor  Ortalans  nor  Godwits  nor  the  rest 
Of  costly  names  that  glorify  a  Feast, 
Are  at  the  Princely  tables  oetter  cheer. 
Then  Lamb  and  Kid,  Lettice  and  Olives  here. 
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H^ 


42 Weill  ft  I^OOd 


Frapl,  ttid  ga»c»  and  dfdU  of  tin 
Yc&i  oB%  who  moe  did  nohhr  cnievl 
A  CJiIj'  Mims  Vu  cottcd,  sees^  m 
A  Mooie  of  bi^  dcfne^  which  Ior 
Wantooly  walking  fioitfc  to  take  die 
And  xmir*d  sri^Tf  iumI  bdigbted  tb^x 
For  a  daji  lodmg-  tte  good  hou^ 
rrbe  smictit  pkfttjr  of  hk  hall  co  bo 
Did  all  the  iiors  produce,  that  mi^ 
WitJi  vmrtol»  tastSii  the  Courtiers  appi 
Fttch^  and  B^LDSi  Peaion,  and  Oats, 
And  a  large  Qiesaut,  tlie  dctidous  oi 
Whkh  Jmi  hiniieirf  were  he  a  Mon 
And  for  a  Haui  gmit  there  was  mixt 
The  iwefd  of  Bacon,  and  the  coat  ol 
The  prectotia  Rclique^  which  at  Han 
Had  gather*d  iTom  the  Reapers  Ittxuril 
Fredy  (satd  be)  fall  on  and  never  spii 
The  bounteous  Gods  will  for  to  moffi| 
And  thus  at  case  on  beds  of  straw  thi 
And  to  their  Genius  sacriEc'd  ihe  dayl 
Yet  the  ntce  guest's  Epicurean  mind^  1 
(Though  breeding  made  him  civtt  seen 
De^is  d  ihii  Country  feast,  and  ft  ill  b 
Upon  the  Cakes  and  Pies  of  Londm  W 
Your  bounty  and  civility  (said  he) 
Which  Vm  surprized  in  these  rude  pa^ 
Shew!»  that  the  Gods  have  given  you  \ 
Too  noble  for  the  fate  which  here  yd 
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Why  should  a  Soul,  so  virtuous  and  so  great, 

Lose  it  self  thus  in  an  Obscure  retreat  ? 

Let  savage  Beasts  lodg  in  a  Country  Den, 

You  should  see  Towns,  and  Manners  know,  and  men: 

And  taste  the  eenerous  Lux'ury  of  the  Court, 

Where  all  the  Mice  of  quality  resort ; 

Where  thousand  beauteous  shees  about  vou  move. 

And  by  high  fere,  are  plyant  made  to  love. 

We  all  e're  long  must  render  up  our  breath, 

No  cave  or  hole  can  shelter  us  from  death. 

Since  Life  is  so  uncertain,  and  so  short. 
Let's  spend  it  all  in  feasting  and  in  sport. 
Come,  worthy  Sir,  come  with  me,  and  partake. 
All  the  great  things  that  mortals  happy  make. 

Alas,  what  virtue  hath  sufficient  Arms, 
T'oppose  bright  Honour,  and  soft  Pleasures  charms? 
What  wisdom  can  their  magick  force  repel? 
It  draws  this  reverend  Hermit  from  his  Cel. 
It  was  the  time,  when  witty  Poets  tell. 
That  Phoebus  into  Thetis  bosom  fell : 
Shi  bbisht  at  first^  and  then  put  out  the  lighty 
And  drew  the  modest  Curtains  of  the  night. 
Plainly,  the  troth  to  tell,  the  oun  was  set. 
When  to  the  Town  our  wearied  Travellers  get. 
To  a  Lords  house,  as  Lordly  as  can  be 
Made  for  the  use  of  Pride  and  Luxury, 
They  come;   the  gentle  Courtier  at  the  door 
Stops  and  will  hardly  enter  in  before. 
But  'tis.  Sir,  your  command,  and  being  so, 
I'm  sworn  t' obedience,  and  so  in  they  go. 
Behind  a  hanging  in  a  spacious  room, 
(The  richest  work  of  Mortclakes  noble  Loom) 
They  wait  awhile  their  wearied  limbs  to  rest. 
Till  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast. 
About  the  hour  that  Cynthia's  Silver  light^ 
Had  touched  the  pale  Meridies  of  the  night  \ 
At  last  the  various  Supper  being  done. 
It  happened  that  the  Company  was  gone. 
Into  a  room  remote.  Servants  and  al^ 
To  please  their  nobles  fancies  with  a  Ball. 
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In  fine,  I  live  and  reign  when  I  retire 
From  sdl  that  you  eqiud  with  Heaven  admire. 
Like  one  at  last  from  the  Priests  service  fled, 
Loathing  the  honie'd  Cakes,  I  long  for  Bread. 
Would  I  a  house  for  happines  erea, 
Nature  alone  should  be  the  Archite6l. 
She'd  build  it  more  convenient,  then  great. 
And  doubtless  in  the  Country  choose  her  seat. 
Is  there  a  place,  doth  better  helps  supply. 
Against  the  woimds  of  Winters  cruelty? 
Is  there  an  Ayr  that  gentl'er  does  asswage 
The  mad  Celestial  Dogs,  or  Lyons  rage  ? 
Is  it  not  there  that  sleep  (and  only  there) 
Nor  noise  without,  nor  cares  within  does  fear? 
Does  art  through  pipes,  a  purer  water  bring. 
Then  that  which  nature  straines  into  a  spring? 
Can  all  your  Tap'stries,  or  your  Pictures  show 
More  beauties  then  in  herbs  and  flowers  do  grow? 
Fountains  and  trees  our  wearied  Pride  do  please. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  gilded  Palaces. 
And  in  your  towns  that  prospeft  gives  delight. 
Which  opens  round  the  coimtry  to  our  sight. 
Men  to  the  good,  from  which  they  rashly  fly. 
Return  at  last,  and  their  wild  Luxury 
Does  but  in  vain  with  those  true  joyes  contend. 
Which  Nature  did  to  mankind  recommend. 
The  man  who  changes  gold  for  burnish t  Brass, 
Or  small  right  Gems,  for  larger  ones  of  glass  : 
Is  not,  at  length,  more  certain  to  be  made 
Ridiculous,  and  wretched  by  the  trade. 
Than  he,  who  sells  a  solid  good,  to  buy 
The  painted  goods  of  Pride  and  Vanity. 
If  thou  be  wise,  no  glorious  fortune  choose. 
Which  'tis  but  pain  to  keep,  yet  grief  to  loose. 
For,  when  we  place  even  trifles,  in  the  heart. 
With  trifles  too,  unwillingly  we  part. 
An  humble  Roof,  plain  bed,  and  homely  board. 
More  clear,  untainted  pleasures  do  afford. 
Then  all  the  Tumult  of  vain  greatness  brings 
To  Kings,  or  to  the  favorites  of  Kings. 
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So  thcf,  «rl 

Thif  ck(7  nli^t  rov^r : 

For  GoU,  their  Ubmr  racfai^d  wn 
Tlttt  fm&t  ftowV,  wbtdi  cfoims  Hti 
And  all  ffaa  mttdiicf  does  upoo  then 
OfUjr^  becftme  Aey  know  not  bcnr,  i 

That  great,  but  i^cret,  hM^fiacm  to  ] 
Thart  bid  up  in  a  Littl^  far  the  V 
That  b  the  best,  and  caiiat  Estxte, 
Which  ro  a  dan  sits  close,  but  not  I 
^ti  like  a  sfaooe^  it  pinches^  and  it 
Ton  ttanowi  and  too  large  it  orcfiu 
Mf  dearot  Iraid,  flop  tfajr  desires  ai 
And  chcarltilly^  enjoy  the  w^ih  thm 
And)  if  me  still  seeking  for  more  fm 
Chide,  and  reproach,  desptse  and  laiig 
Money  was  made,  not  to  command  t 
But  all  our  lawful  pleasures  to  Jiillil, 
Shame  and  wo  to  im,  if  wc*  our  wea 
The  Horse  doth  with  the  Hon 
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The  Country  Life. 

Libr.  4.    Plantarum. 

BLest  be  the  man  (and  blest  he  is)  whom[e're] 
(Plac'd  far  out  of  the  roads  of  Hope  or  Fear) 
A  little  Field,  and  little  Garden  feeds; 
The  Field  gives  all  that  Frugal  Nature  needs, 
The  wealthy  Garden  liberally  bestows 
All  she  can  ask,  when  she  luxurious  grows. 
The  specious  inconveniences  that  wait 
Upon  a  life  of  Business,  and  of  State, 
He  sees  (nor  does  the  sight  disturb  his  rest) 
By  Fools  described,  by  wicked  men  possest. 
Thus,  thus  (and  this  deserv*d  great  Vtrgils  praise) 
The  old  Corycian  Yeom[a]n  past  his  daies, 
Thus  his  wise  life  Abdolonymus  spent: 
Th' Ambassadours  which  the  great  EmpVour  sent 
To  offer  him  a  Crown,  with  wonder  found 
The  reverend  Gard*ner  howing  of  his  Ground, 
Unwillingly  and  slow  and  discontent. 
From  his  lov*d  Cottage,  to  a  Throne  he  went? 
And  oft  he  stopt  in  his  tryumphant  way. 
And  oft  lookt  back,  and  oft  was  heard  to  say 
Not  without  sighs,  Alas,  I  there  forsake 
A  happier  Kingdom  then  I  go  to  take. 
Thus  Aglaiis  (a  man  imknown  to  men. 
But  the  gods  knew  and  therefore  lov'd  him  Then) 
Thus  livM  obscurely  then  without  a  Name, 
AglaUs  now  consigned  t'  eternal  Fame. 
For  GyreSj  the  rich  King,  wicked  and  great, 
Presum  d  at  wise  Apollos  Delphick  seat 
Presum*d  to  ask.  Oh  thou,  the  whole  Worlds  Eye, 
See'st  thou  a  Man,  that  Happier  is  then  I  ? 
The  God,  who  scorn'd  to  flatter  Man,  reply'd, 
AglaUs  Happier  is.     But  Gyges  crfd^ 
In  a  proud  rage.  Who  can  that  Aglafis  be? 
We  have  heard  as  yet  of  no  such  King  as  Hee. 
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And  inie  it  was  throiigti  the  whc 
No  ICiiig  of  such  a  Name  was  tc 
Is  some  old  Her9  of  that  otmc  all 
%Vho  his  high  race  docs  from  the  Goi 
Is  it  Kome  mighty  General  th&t  has  d^ 
Wonders  in  fight,  and  God-like  honou 
Is  it  some  m[a]n  of  endless  wealth,  i 
Nonc^  none  of  these ;  who  can  this  A 
After  lung  search  and  vain  inquiries  fi 
In  Mi  obscure  Armdian  Viilc  at  last, 
(The  jfnadian  life  has  always  shady  I 
Near  B&ph&'i  Town  (which  he  but  oni 
This  AgiaUi  who  Monarchs  Envy  dre 
Whose  Happiness  the  Gods  stood  wil 
This  mighty  Aglafu  was  labouring  fou 
With  his  own  Hands  in  his  own  littl 
So,  gracious  God^  (if  it  may  lawful 
Among  those  foolish  gods  to  mention 
So  let  me  ail^  on  such  a  private  staga 
The  last  dull  Scenes  of  my  declining 
After  long  toilcs  and  Voyages  in  vain, 
This  quiet  Port  let  my  tost  Vessel  pi; 
Of  Heavenly  rest,  this  Earnest  to  roe 
Let  my  Life  sleep,  and  learn  to  love  I 


The  Garden, 

"To  J,  Evelyn  Esquire- 

I  Never  had  any  other  desire  so  stronj 
Covetousness  as  that  one  which  I  havfl 
I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a  small  house 
with  very  moderate  conveniencies  joyned  t< 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  \\(t  only  to 
and  study  of  Nature, 

And  there  (with  no  design  beyond  niyl 

in  tire  to  lye. 
In  no  unadiivc  Ease,  and  no  ungtoric 
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Or  as  f^irgil  has  said,  Shorter  and  Better  for  me,  that  I 
mi^t  there  Studiis  fiorere  ignobilis  otii  (though  I  could  wish 
that  he  had  rather  said,  Nobilis  otiij  when  he  spoke  of  his  own) 
But  several  accidents  of  my  ill  fortune  have  disappointed  me 
hitherto,  and  do  still,  of  that  felicity ;  for  though  I  have  made 
the  first  and  hardest  step  to  it,  by  abandoning  all  ambitions  and 
hopes  in  this  World,  and  by  retiring  from  the  noise  of  all 
business  and  almost  company,  yet  I  stick  still  in  the  Inn  of  a 
hired  House  and  Garden,  among  Weeds  and  Rubbish;  and 
without  that  plesantest  work  of  Human  Industry,  the  Im- 
provement of  something  which  we  call  (not  very  properly,  but 
yet  we  call)  Our  Own.  I  am  gone  out  from  Sodomy  but  I  am 
not  yet  arrived  at  my  Little  Zoar,  O  let  me  escape  thither  (Is  it 
not M  Little  one?)  and  my  Soul  shall  live.  I  do  not  look  back 
yet ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  stop,  and  make  too  many  halts. 
You  may  wonder.  Sir,  (for  this  seems  a  little  too  extravagant 
and  Pindarical  for  Prose)  what  I  mean  by  all  this  Preface ; 
It  is  to  let  you  know.  That  though  I  have  mist,  like  a 
Chvmist,  my  great  End,  yet  I  account  my  afFedtions  and 
endeavours  well  rewarded  by  something  that  1  have  met  with 
by  the  By  ;  which  is,  that  they  have  procured  to  me  some  part 
in  their  kindness  and  esteem  ;  and  thereby  the  honour  of  having 
my  Name  so  advantagiously  recommended  to  Posterity,  by  the 
Epistle  you  are  pleased  to  prefix  to  the  most  useful  Book  that 
has  been  written  in  that  kind,  and  which  |is  to  last  as  long  as 
Moneths  and  Years. 

Among  many  other  Arts  and  Excellencies  which  you  enjoy,  I 
am  glad  to  find  this  Favourite  of  mine  the  most  predominant. 
That  you  choose  this  for  your  Wife,  though  you  have  hundreds 
of  other  Arts  for  your  Concubines  ;  Though  you  know  them, 
and  beget  Sons  upon  them  all  (to  which  you  are  rich  enough  to 
allow  great  Legacies)  yet  the  issue  of  this  seemes  to  be  designed 
bv  you  to  the  main  of  the  Estate;  you  have  taken  most 
pleasure  in  it,  and  bcstow'd  most  charges  upon  its  Education : 
and  I  doubt  not  to  see  that  Book,  which  you  are  pleased  to 
Promise  to  the  World,  and  of  which  you  have  given  us  a  Large 
Earnest  in  your  Calendar,  as  Accomplisht,  as  any  thing  can  be 
expe&ed  from  an  Extraordinary  Wity  and  no  ordinary  Expences, 
and  a  long  Experience.  I  know  no  body  that  possesses  more 
private  happiness  then  you  do  in  your  Garden;  and  yet  no 
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For  God,  the  universal  Architeft, 
*Thad  been  as  easic  to  ere6l 

A  Louvre  or  Escurial,  or  a  Tower 

That  might  with  Heav*n  communication  hold, 

As  Babel  vainly  thought  to  do  of  old : 
He  wanted  not  the  skill  or  power, 
In  the  Worlds  Fabrick  those  were  shown. 

And  the  Materials  were  all  his  own. 

But  well  he  knew  what  place  would  best  agree 

With  Innocence,  and  with  Felicity : 

And  we  elsewhere  still  seek  for  them  in  vain, 

If  any  part  of  either  yet  remain  j 

If  any  part  of  either  we  expeft. 

This  may  our  Judgment  in  the  search  direft ; 

God  the  first  Garden  made,  and  the  first  City,  Cain. 


Oh  blessed  shades !   O  gentle  cool  retreat 

From  all  th'  immoderate  Heat, 
In  which  the  frantick  World  does  Burn  and  Sweat! 
This  does  the  Lion-Star,  Ambitions  rage ; 
This  Avarice,  the  Dogstars  Thirst  asswage; 
Every  where  else  their  fatal  power  we  see, 
They  make  and  rule  Mans  wretched  Destiny: 

They  neither  Set,  nor  Disappear, 

But  tyrannize  o're  all  the  Year; 
Whilst  we  ne*re  feel  their  Flame  or  Influence  here. 

The  Birds  that  dance  from  Bough  to  Bough, 

And  Sing  above  in  every  Tree, 

Are  not  from  Fears  and  Cares  more  free. 
Then  we  who  Lie,  or  Sit,  or  Walk  below, 

And  should  by  right  be  Singers  too. 
What  Princes  Quire  of  Musick  can  excell 

That  which  within  this  shade  docs  dwell  ? 

To  which  we  nothing  Pay  or  Give, 

They  like  all  other  Poets  live, 
Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains; 

'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  Prey : 
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The  whis[t]liiig  W'miU  ad  J  their  less 
And  ji  grave  Base  the  murmuring  Foud 
Nature  does  all  thts  Harmony  bestow, 

But  to  our  Plants,  Arts  Musick  t^ 
The  PipCj  Theorbo,  and  GuiUrr  wc  oi 
The  Lute  it  self,  which  onoe  was  Green 
When  Orpheus  stfook  ill'  inspired  Lul 
The  Trees  danced  round,  and  undcrs 
By  Sympathy  the  Voice  of  Wood, 

i 

Thc^  arc  the  Spck  that  to  kind  Sleep  mt 
And  nothing  docs  wrthin  resistance  make. 

Which  yet  we  moderately  take; 

Who  would  not  choose  to  be  awake. 
While  he*s  encompast  round  with  such  del: 
To  th"  Ear^  the  Nose,  the  Touch,  the  Tas 
When  Fenus  would  her  dear  Jscanim  keep 
A  Prisoner  in  the  Downy  Bands  of  Sleep, 
She  OdVous  Herbs  and  Flowers  beneath  hi 

As  the  most  soft  and  sweetest  Bed; 
Not  her  own  Lap  would  niorc  have  charm' 
Who,  that   liHS  Reason,  and  his  Smell| 
Would  not  among  Roses  and  Jasmin  dwell 

Rather  then  all  his  Spirits  choak 
With  Exhalations  of  Durt  and  Smoak  ?         « 

And  all  th'  unclean ness  which  does  drol 
In  Pestilential  Clouds  a  populous  Town  ? 
The  Earth  it  self  breatiis  better  Perfiimes  hf 
Then  all  the  Fcraal  Men  or  Women  thercJ 
Not  without  cause,  about  them  bear,  1 


When  Epicurm  to  the  World  had  taught. 
That  Pleausure  was  the  chicfest  Good, 
{And  was  perhaps  i*th'  right,  if  rightly  undeij 

His  Life  he  to  his  Do£lrine  brought. 
And  in  a  Gardens  shade  that  Sovereign  PleU 
Whoever  a  true  Epicure  would  be, 
May  there  find  cheap  and  vinuous  Luxurie. 
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Fitellius  his  Table,  which  did  hold 
As  many  Creatures  as  the  Ark  of  old: 
That  Fiscal  Table,  to  which  every  day 
All  Countries  did  a  constant  Tribute  pay, 
Could  nothing  more  delicious  aflFord, 

Then  Natures  Liberalise, 
Helpt  with  a  little  Art  and  Industry, 
Allows  the  meanest  Gard'ners  board. 
The  wanton  Tast  no  Fish,  or  Fowl  can  choose. 
For  which  the  Grape  or  Melon  she  would  lose. 
Though  all  th*  Inhabitants  of  Sea  and  Air 
Be  listed  in  the  Gluttons  bill  of  Fare ; 

Yet  still  the  Fruits  of  Earth  we  see 
Plac'd  the  Third  Story  high  in  all  her  Luxury. 


But  with  no  Sence  the  Garden  does  comply; 
None  courts,  or  flatters,  as  it  does  the  Eye: 
When  the  great  Hebrew  King  did  almost  strain 
The  wond'rous  Treasures  of  his  Wealth  and  Brain, 
His  Royal  Southern  Guest  to  entertain; 

Though  she  on  Silver  Floores  did  tread. 
With  bright  Assyrian  Carpets  on  them  spread, 
To  hide  the  Metals  Poverty. 

Though  she  look'd  up  to  Roofs  of  Gold, 

And  nought  around  her  could  behold 
But  Silk  and  rich  Embrodery, 
And  Babylonian  Tapestry, 

And  wealthy  Hirams  Princely  Dy: 
Though  Ophirs  Starry  Stones  met  every  where  her  Eye; 
Though  She  her  self,  and  her  gay  Host  were  drest 
With  all  the  shining  glories  of  the  East; 
When  lavish  Art  her  costly  work  had  done, 

The  honour  and  the  rrize  of  Bravery 
Was  by  the  Garden  from  the  Palace  won; 
And  every  Rose  and  Lilly  there  did  stand 

Better  attir*d  bv  Natures  hand: 
The  case  thus  judg  d  against  the  King  we  see, 
By  one  that  would  not  be  so  Rich,  though  Wiser  far  then  He. 
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ior  docs  this  happr  pbce  oncljr  dispelled 
Such  vanoys  rlotsures  to  the  Senwj 
Here  Health  it  self  does  liv^^ 
Thit  Salt  of  Life,  which  docs  to  all  Sfl 
Its  standmg  Pleasure,  and  Intrtiisiclc  We 
The  Bodies  Virtue,  and  the  Souls  good 
The  Tree  of  Ltfc,  when  it  in  EJfn  sto< 
Did  its  immorial  Head  to  Heaven  rear; 
It  lasted  a  tall  Cedar  till  the  Flood  ; 
Now  a  small  thorny  Shrub  it  does  appeal 
Nor  will  it  thrive  too  every  where: 
It  alwayes  here  is  freshest  seenj 
'Tis  oncly  here  an  Ever-green. 
If  through  the  strong  and  beauteous 
Of  Temperance  and  Innocence, 
And  wholsomc  Labours,  and  a  quiet  Mmt 
Any  Diseases  passage  find, 
They  must  not  think  here  to  assail 
A  Land  unarmM,  or  without  a  Guard; 
They  must  fight  for  it,  and  dispute  it  har< 
Before  they  can  prevai!: 
Scarce  any  Plant  is  growing  here 
Which  against  Death  some  Weapon  does  I 
Let  Cities  boast,  That  they  provide 
For  Life  the  Ornaments  of  Pride;      i 
But  'tis  the  Country  and  the  Field,     J 
~ '    "        '  Shieli 


That  fiirnish  it  with  StaiFe  and 


Where  does  the  Wisdom  and  the  Power  E 
In  a  more  bright  and  sweet  Reflexion  shirt 
Where  do  we  finer  strokes  and  colours  see 
Of  the  Creators  Real  Poetry, 

Then  when  we  with  attention  look 
Upon  the  Third  Dayes  Volume  of  the  Bo 
If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  Eye, 

We  all  like  Mmo  should  espy 
Ev*n  in  a  Bush  the  radiant  Dei  tie. 
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But  we  despise  these  his  Inferiour  waves, 
(Though  no  less  full  of  Miracle  and  Praise) 

Upon  the  Flowers  of  Heaven  we  gaze; 
The  Stars  of  Earth  no  wonder  in  us  raise, 

Though  these  perhaps  do  more  then  they, 
The  life  of  Mankind  sway. 
Although  no  part  of  mighty  Nature  be 
More  storM  with  Beauty,  rower,  and  Mysterie; 
Yet  to  encourage  human  Industrie, 
God  has  so  ordered,  that  no  other  part 
Such  Space,  and  such  Dominion  leaves  for  Art. 

10. 

We  no  where  Art  do  so  triumphant  see. 

As  when  it  Grafs  or  Buds  the  Tree : 
In  other  things  we  count  it  to  excell. 
If  it  a  Docile  Schollar  can  appear 
To  Nature,  and  but  imitate  her  well; 
It  over-rules,  and  is  her  Master  here. 
It  imitates  her  Makers  Power  Divine, 
And  changes  her  sometimes,  and  sometimes  does  refine: 
It  does,  like  Grace,  the  Fallen  Tree  restore 
To  its  blest  state  of  Paradise  before: 
Who  would  not  joy  to  see  his  conquering  hand 
Ore  all  the  Vegetable  World  command  ? 
And  the  wild  Giants  of  the  Wood  receive 

What  Law  he*s  pleasM  to  give  ? 
He  bids  th'  il-naturM  Crab  produce 
The  gentler  Apples  Winy  Juice; 

The  golden  fruit  that  worthy  is 

Of  Galatea*^  purple  kiss ; 

He  does  the  savage  Hawthorn  teach 

To  bear  the  Medlar  and  the  Pear, 

He  bids  the  rustick  Plum  to  rear 

A  noble  Trunk,  and  be  a  Peach. 

Even  Daphnes  coyness  he  does  mock, 

And  weds  the  Cherry  to  her  stock, 

Though  she  refus'd  Apolloes  suit; 

Even  she,  that  chast  and  Virgin  Tree, 

Now  wonders  at  her  self,  to  see 
That  she's  a  mother  made,  and  blushes  in  her  fruit. 
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I  know  very  many  men  will  despise,  and  some  pity  me,  for 
this  humour,  as  a  poor  spirited  fellow;  but  Tme  content,  and 
like  Horace  thank  God  for  being  so.  Dii  bene  fecerunt  inopis 
nu  quodque  pusi/li  Finxerunt  animi.  I  confess,  I  love  Littleness 
almost  in  all  things.  A  little  convenient  Estate,  a  little  chearful 
House,  a  little  Company,  and  a  very  little  Feast,  and  if  I  were 
ever  to  fall  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great  Passion,  and  therefore, 
I  hope,  I  have  done  with  it)  it  would  be,  I  think,  with  Pretti- 
ness,  rather  than  with  Majestical  Beauty.  I  would  neither 
wish  that  my  Mistress,  nor  my  Fortune,  should  be  a  Bona  Roba^ 
nor  as  Homer  uses  to  describe  his  Beauties,  like  a  Daughter  of 
great  Jupiter  for  the  stateliness  and  largeness  of  her  person,  but 
as  Lucretius  saies, 

Parvuhj  pumilioy  Xapirav  fiioj  tota  merum  sal. 

Where  there  is  one  man  of  this,  I  believe  there  are  a 
thousand  of  Semcio^s  mind,  whose  ridiculous  affedtation  of 
Grandeur,  Seneca  the  Elder  describes  to  this  eflPefl.  Senecio  was 
a  man  of  a  turbid  and  confused  wit,  who  could  not  endure  to 
speak  any  but  mighty  words  and  sentences,  till  this  humour 
grew  at  last  into  so  notorious  a  Habit,  or  rather  Disease,  as 
became  the  sport  of  the  whole  Town:  he  would  have  no 
servants,  but  huge,  massy  fellows,  no  plate  or  houshold-stufF, 
but  thrice  as  big  as  the  fashion:  you  may  believe  me,  for  I 
speak  it  without  Railery,  his  extravagancy  came  at  last  into 
such  a  madness,  that  he  would  not  put  on  a  pair  of  shooes,  each 
of  which  was  not  big  enough  for  both  his  feet :  he  would  eat 
nothing  but  what  was  great,  nor  touch  any  Fruit  but  Horse- 
plums  and  Pound-pears:  he  kept  a  Concubine  that  was  a  very 
Gyantess,  and  made  her  walk  too  alwaies  in  ChiopinSy  till  at  last, 
he  got  the  Surname  of  Senecio  Grandio^  which,  Messala  said,  was 
not  his  Cognomen^  but  his  Cognomentum :  when  he  declamed  for 
the  three  hundred  Lacedamonians^  who  alone  opposed  Xerxes  his 
Army  of  above  three  hundred  thousand,  he  stretch'd  out  his 
armes,  and  stood  on  tiptoes,  that  he  might  appear  the  taller,  and 
cryed  out,  in  a  very  loud  voice ;  I  rejoyce,  I  rejoyce —  We 
wondred,  I  remember,  what  new  great  fortune  had  beialn  his 
Eminence.  Xerxes  (saies  he)  is  All  mine  own.  He  who  took 
away  the  sight  of  the  Sea,  with  the  Canvas  Vailes  of  so  many 
ships —    and  then  he  goes  on  so,  as  I  know  not  what  to  make 
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of  tJie  rest,  whither  it  be  the  fault  af  the  Edition,  or  the  0mm 
own  burly  way  of  Non-6cnce. 

This  is  the  charaftcr  that  S^^ra  gives  of  this  HjpnUat 
Fop,  whom  we  stand  amazed  at,  and  yet  there  aft  toy  kw 
w  men  who  arc  not  in  some  things  ajid  to  some  dcp^^GrsMh 
I  Is  any  thing  more  common,  then  to  see  our  Ladies  of  maGi^ 
wear  such  high  shooes  as  ihcy  cannot  walk  in^  without  ocieto 
lead  them  ?  and  a  Gown  as  long  again  as  their  Body^  so  tkt 
Y  they  cannot  stir  to  the  next  room  without  a  Page  or  two  tt 
■  hold  it  up  ?     I  may  safely  say.  That  ail  the  ostentation  af  tm 
Gnindces  is  just  like  a  Train  of  no  use   in   the  worl4,  kr 
horribly   cumbersome  and   incommodious.      What   is  all  tha> 
but  a  spice  of  Grand'w?  how  tedious  would  this  be|  if  we  wm 
always  bound  to  it  ?     I  do  believe  there  is  no  King,  who  wouU 
not  rather  be  deposed^  than  endure  every  day  of  his  Reign  ail 
the  Ceremonies  of  his  Coronation.     The  mightiest  Pnnco  art 
glad  to  fly  often  from  these  Majestic^ue  pleasures  (whicli  \s  re- 
thinks, no  small  disparagement  to  them)  as  it  were  for  refiigc^ 
to  the  most  contemptible  divertisements,  and  meanest  reeniti^ 
of  the  vulgari  nay,  even  of  Children.     One  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  fortunate  Princes  of  the  world,  of  late^  could  finde  mit 
no  delight  so  satisfadlory,  as  the  keeping  of  little  singing  Birdli 
I  and  hearing  of  them,  and  whistling  to  them.     What  dii  tk 
Emperours  of  the  whole  world  ?     If  ever  any  men  had  the  fif« 
and  full  enjoyment  of  all  humane  Greatness  (nay  that  wxmU 
not  suffice,  for  they  would  be  gods  too)  they  certainly  posics^^| 
and  yet,  one  of  them  who  stiled  himself  Lord  and  God  of  nl 
Earth,  could  not  tell  how  to  pass  his  whole  day  pleasaiitlyi 
without  spending  constant  two  or  three  hours  in  catching  of 
Flies,  and  killing  them  with  a  bodkiUp  as  \(  his  Godship  ha4 
been  Beelxebuk     One  of  his  Predecessors,  Nir&  (who  never  put 
any  bounds,  nor  met  with  any  stop  to  his  Appetite)  could  divert 
himself  with  no  pastime  more  agreeable,  than  to  run  about  the 
streets  all  night  in  a  disguise,  and  abuse  the  women,  and  affront 
the  men  whom  he  met,  and  sometimes  to  beat  them,  and  sooie* 
times  to  be  beaten  by  them  :    This  was  one  of  his  Imperial 
no^urnal  pleasures.     His  chicfest  in  the  day,  was  to  sing  and 
play  upon  a  Fiddle,  \n  the  habit  of  a  Minstril,  upon  the  publick 
stage :  he  was  prouder  of  the  Garlands  that  were  given  to  his 
Divine  voice  (as  they  called  it  then)  m  those  klndc  of  Prisccfi 
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than  all  his  Forefathers  were,  of  their  Triumphs  over  nations: 
He  did  not  at  his  death  complain,  that  so  mighty  an  Emperour 
and  the  last  of  all  the  Casarian  race  of  Deities,  should  be, 
brought  to  so  shameful  and  miserable  an  end,  but  only  cryed  out,  * 
Alas,  what  pity  'tis  that  so  excellent  a  Musician  should  perish  in 
this  manner !  His  Uncle  Claudius  spent  half  his  time  at  playing 
at  Dice,  that  was  the  main  fruit  of  his  Soveraignty.  I  omit  the 
madnesses  of  Caligula*s  delights,  and  the  execrable  sordidness  of 
those  of  Tiberius,  Would  one  think  that  Augustus  himself,  the 
hiehest  and  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  a  person  endowed  too 
with  many  excellent  parts  of  Nature,  should  be  so  hard  put  to 
it  sometimes  for  want  of  recreations,  as  to  be  found  playing  at 
Nuts  and  bounding  stones,  with  little  Syrian  and  Moorish  Boves, 
whose  company  he  took  delight  in,  for  their  prating  and  tneir 
wantonness  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  that  Romes  best  blood  he  spilt. 
With  so  much  Falshood,  so  much  guilt? 

Was  it  for  this  that  his  Ambition  strove. 

To  awjual  Casar  first,  and  after  Jove? 

Greatness  is  barren  sure  of  solid  joyes; 

Her  Merchandize  (I  fear)  is  all  in  toyes. 

She  could  not  else  sure  so  uncivil  be. 

To  treat  his  universal  Majesty, 
His  new-created  Deity, 
With  Nuts  and  Bounding-stones  and  Boys. 

But  we  must  excuse  her  for  this  meager  entertainment,  she 
has  not  really  wherewithall  to  make  such  Feasts  as  we  imagine, 
her  Guests  must  be  contented  sometimes  with  but  slender 
Gates,  and  with  the  same  cold  meats  served  over  and  over 
again,  even  till  they  become  Nauseous.  /When  you  have  pared 
away  all  the  Vanity  what  solid  and  natural  contentment  does 
there  remain  which  may  not  be  had  with  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  P  not  so  many  servants  or  horses ;  but  a  few  good  ones, 
which  will  do  all  the  business  as  well:  not  so  many  choice 
dishes  at  every  meal,  but  at  several  meals,  all  of  them,  which 
makes  them  both  the  more  healthy,  and  the  more  pleasant:  not 
so  rich  garments,  nor  so  frequent  changes,  but  as  warm  and  as 
comelv,  and  so  frequent  change  too,  as  is  every  jot  as  good  for 
the  ^laster,  though  not  for  the  Tailor,  or  f^alet  de  chamber :  not 
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Another  bomblc  disgrace  to  greatness 
most  psn  in  piti^  wuit  mud  distre^  :  wh; 
is  this  i  unless  it  dcgenciatc  into  Avarice, 
Greatness :  It  fails  perpetually  into  such  N 
into  all  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  v 
Cousinage,  and  Robbery,  Mancipm  locupki  4 
RiXy  Thi^  LS  the  case  of  almost  all  Great  mi 
poor  King  of  Cappadma.  They  abound  \ 
indigent  of  Money.  The  ancient  Roman  \ 
the  Riches  of  the  whole  world  for  their  ^ 
withal  to  live  (one  would  have  thought)  pre 
to  have  been  exempt  from  the  pressures  c 
But  yet  with  most  of  them,  it  was  much  1 
fell  perpetually  into  such  miserable  penury,  t 
to  devour  or  squeeze  most  of  their  friends  al 
with  infamous  projcfls,  to  ransack  and  p 
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vinces.  This  &shion  of  Imperial  Grandeur,  is  imitated  by  all 
inferiour  and  subordinate  sorts  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of 
Honour.  They  must  be  cheated  of  a  third  part  of  their 
Estates,  two  other  thirds  they  must  expend  in  Vanity,  so  that 
they  remain  Debtors  for  all  the  Necessary  Provisions  of  life,  and 
have  no  way  to  satisBe  those  debts,  but  out  of  the  succours  and 
supplies  of  Rapine,  as  Riches  encreases  (says  Solomon)  so  do  the 
Moaths  that  devour  it.  The  Master  Moath  has  no  more  than 
before.  The  Owner,  methinks,  is  like  Ocnus  in  the  [F]able,  who 
is  perpetually  winding  a  Rope  of  Hay  and  an  Ass  at  the  end 
perpetually  eating  it.  Out  of  these  inconveniences  arises  natur- 
ally one  more,  which  is,  that  no  Greatness  can  be  satisfied  or 
contented  with  it  self :  still  if  it  could  mount  up  a  little  higher, 
it  would  be  Happy,  if  it  could  gain  but  that  point,  it  would  ob- 
tain all  it's  desires;  but  yet  at  last,  when  it  is  got  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  Pic  of  Tenarif,  it  is  in  very  great  danger  of  breaking 
its  neck  downwards,  but  in  no  possibility  of  ascending  upwar£ 
into  the  scat  of  Tranquility  above  the  Moon.  The  first  am- 
bitious men  in  the  world,  the  old  Gyants  are  said  to  have  made 
an  Heroical  attempt  of  scaling  Heaven  in  despight  of  the  gods, 
and  they  cast  Ossa  upon  Olympus  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa :  two  or 
three  mountains  more  they  thought  would  have  done  their 
Business,  but  the  Thunder  spoild  all  the  work,  when  they  were 
come  up  to  the  third  story. 

And  what  a  noble  plot  was  crosty 
And  what  a  brave  design  was  lost, 

A  famous  person  of  their  OflF-spring,  the  late  Gyant  of  our 
Nation,  when  from  the  condition  of  a  very  inconsiderable  Cap- 
tain, he  had  made  himself  Lieutenant  General  of  an  Army  of 
little  Titansy  which  was  his  first  Mountain,  and  afterwards 
General,  which  was  his  second,  and  after  that,  absolute  Tyrant 
of  three  Kingdoms,  which  was  the  third,  and  almost  touch'd 
the  Heaven  which  he  afFe6led,  is  believed  to  have  dyed  with 
grief  and  discontent,  because  he  could  not  attain  to  the  honest 
name  of  a  King,  and  the  old  formality  of  a  Crown,  though  he 
had  before  exceeded  the  power  by  a  wicked  Usurpation.  If  he 
could  have  compast  that,  he  would  perhaps  have  wanted  some- 
thing else  that  is  necessary  to  felicity,  and  pined  away  for  want 
of  the  Title  of  an  Emperour  or  a  God.     The  reason  of  this  is, 
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2. 

Wc  look  on  Men,  and  wonder  at  such  odds 

Twixt  things  that  were  the  same  by  Birth ; 
We  look  on  Kings  as  Giants  of  the  Earth, 
TbcK  Giants  are  but  Pigmeys  to  the  Gods. 

The  humblest  Bush  and  proudest  Oak, 
Aie  but  of  equal  proof  against  the  Thunder-stroke. 
Beauty,  and  Strength,  and  Wit,  and  Wealth,  and  Power 

Have  their  short  flourishing  hour; 

And  love  to  see  themselves,  and  smile. 
And  Joy  in  their  Preeminence  a  while; 

£ven  so  in  the  same  Land, 
Poor  Weeds,  rich  Corn,  gay  Flowers  together  stand; 
Alas,  Death  Mowes  down  all  with  an  impartial  Hand. 

3- 

And  all  you  Men,  whom  Greatness  does  so  please. 
Ye  feast  (I  fear)  like  Damocles: 
If  you  your  eyes  could  upwards  move, 

?tut  you  (I  fear)  think  nothing  is  above) 
ou  would  perceive  by  what  a  little  thread 
The  Sword  still  hangs  over  your  head. 
No  Title  of  Wine  would  drown  your  cares; 
No  Mirth  or  Musick  over-noise  your  feares. 
The  fear  of  Death  would  you  so  watchfull  keep. 
As  not  t'  admit  the  Image  of  it,  sleep. 


Sleep  is  a  God  too  proud  to  wait  in  Palaces 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 

The  meanest  Ojuntry  Cottages; 

His  Poppey  grows  among  the  Corn. 
The  Halcyon  sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 

In  any  stormy  breast. 

'Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 

Clouds  and  Darkness  in  their  Mind; 

Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do. 
'Tis  not  enough;   he  must  find  Quiet  too. 
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a  little  good  too  to  some  few:  The  second  does  good  to 
none;  no,  not  to  himself.  The  first  can  make  no  excuse  to 
God,  or  Angels,  or  Rational  Men  for  his  aftions :  The  second 
can  give  no  Reason  or  colour,  not  to  the  Devil  himself  for 
what  he  does;  He  is  a  slave  to  Mammon  without  wages. 
The  first  makes  a  shift  to  be  beloved;  I,  and  envyed  too  by 
tome  People:  The  second  is  the  universal  Objeft  of  Hatred 
and  Contempt.  There  is  no  Vice  has  been  so  pelted  with 
eood  Sentences,  and  especially  by  the  Poets,  who  have  pursued 
It  with  Stories  and  Fables,  and  Allegories,  and  Allusions ;  and 
moved,  as  we  say,  every  Stone  to  fling  at  it:  Among  all 
which,  I  do  not  remember  a  more  fine  and  Gentleman-like 
Corre<9ion,  then  that  which  was  given  it  by  one  Line  of 
Ovids. 

Desunt  Luxuria  multOy  Avaritia  Omnia, 

Much  is  wanting  to  Luxury,  All  to  Avarice. 

To  which  saying,  I  have  a  mind  to  add  one  Member,  and 
render  it  thus, 

Povertv  wants  some.  Luxury  Many,  Avarice 
All  Things. 

Some  body  sayes  of  a  virtuous  and  wise  Man,  That  having 
nothing,  he  has  all:  This  is  just  his  Antipode,  Who,  having 
All  things,  vet  has  Nothing.  He's  a  Guardian  Eunuch  to  his 
beloved  Gold ;  Audivi  eos  Amatores  esse  maximos  sed  nil  potesse, 
They*r  the  fondest  Lovers,  but  impotent  to  Enjoy. 

And,  oh.  What  Mans  condition  can  be  worse 
Then  liis,  whom  Plenty  starves,  and  Blessings  curse; 
The  Beggars  but  a  common  Fate  deplore. 
The  Rich  poor  Man's  Emphatically  Poor. 

I  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  has  never  been 
any  Law  made  against  him :  Against  him,  do  I  say  ?  I  mean. 
For  him;  as  there  are  publick  Provisions  made  for  all  other 
Madmen :  It  is  very  reasonable  that  the  King  should  appoint 
some  persons  (and  I  think  the  Courtiers  would  not  be  against 
this  proposition)  to  manage  his  Estate  during  his  Life  (for  his 
Heires  commonly  need  not  that  care)  and  out  of  it  to  make 
it  their  business  to  see,  that  he  should   not  want  Alimony 
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No,  they  must  labour  yet,  and  sweat  and  toil, 

And  very  miserable  be  a  while. 

But  'tis  with  a  Design  only  to  gain 

What  may  their  Age  with  plenteous  ease  maintain. 

The  prudent  Pismire  does  this  Lesson  teach 

And  industry  to  Lazy  Mankind  preach. 

The  little  Drudge  does  trot  about  and  sweat. 

Nor  does  he  strait  devour  all  he  can  get. 

But  in  his  temperate  Mouth  carries  it  home 

A  stock  for  Winter  which  he  knows  must  come. 

And  when  the  rowling  World  to  Creatures  here 

Turns  up  the  deform 'd  wrong  side  of  the  Year, 

And  shuts  him  in,  with  storms,  and  cold,  and  wet. 

He  chearfully  does  his  past  labours  eat: 

O,  docs  he  so?  ^our  wise  example,  th'  Ant, 

Does  not  at  all  times  Rest,  and  Plenty  want. 

But  weighing  justly  'a  mortal  Ants  condition 

Divides  his  Life'twixt  Labour  and  Fruition. 

Thee  neither  heat,  nor  storms,  nor  wet,  nor  cold 

From  thy  unnatural  diligence  can  withhold. 

To  th'  Indies  thou  wouldst  run  rather  then  see 

Another,  though  a  Friend,  Richer  then  Thee. 

Fond  man !   what  Good  or  Beauty  can  be  found 

In  heaps  of  Treasure  buried  under  ground  ? 

Which  rather  then  diminisht  e're  to  see 

Thou  wouldst  thy  self  too  buried  with  them  be : 

And  what's  the  difference,  is't  not  quite  as  bad 

Never  to  Use,  as  never  to  have  Had  ? 

In  thy  vast  Barns  millions  of  Quarters  store. 

Thy  Belly  for  all  that  will  hold  no  more 

Then  Mine  does;  every  Baker  makes  much  Bread, 

What  then?    He's  with  no  more  then  others  fed. 

Do  you  within  the  bounds  of  Nature  Live, 

And  to  augment  your  own  you  need  not  strive. 

One  hundred  Acres  will  no  less  for  you 

Your  Life's  whole  business  then  ten  thousand  do. 

But  pleasant 'tis  to  take  from  a  great  store; 

What,  Man?  though  you'r  resolv'd  to  take  no  more 

Then  I  do  from  a  small  one  ?    if  your  Will 

Be  but  a  Pitcher  or  a  Pot  to  fill, 
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A  Paraphrase  on  an  Ode  in  Horace's  third  Bookj 
beginning  thusy  Inclusam  Danaen  turns  ahenea. 

A  Tower  of  Brass,  one  would  have  said, 
And  Locks,  and  Bolts,  and  Iron  bars. 
And  Guards,  as  strifl  as  in  the  heat  of  wars. 
Might  have  preserv'd  one  Innocent  Maiden-head. 
The  jealous  Father  thought  he  well  might  spare, 

All  further  jealous  Care, 
And  as  he  walkt,  t'  himself  alone  he  smil'd. 

To  think  how  Fenus  Arts  he  had  beguil'd; 

And  when  he  slept,  his  rest  was  deep. 
But  yenus  laugh'd  to  see  and  hear  him  sleep. 

She  taught  the  Amorous  Jove 

A  Magical  receit  in  Love, 
Which  arm'd  him  stronger,  and  which  help'd  him  more. 
Than  all  his  Thunder  did,  and  his  Almighty-ship  before. 


She  taught  him  Loves  Elixar,  by  which  Art, 
His  Godhead  into  Gold  he  did  convert. 

No  Guards  did  then  his  passage  stay. 

He  pass'd  virith  ease;   Gold  was  the  Word; 
Subtle  as  Lightning,  bright  and  quick  and  fierce, 

Gold  through  Doors  and  Walls  did  pierce; 
And  as  that  works  sometimes  upon  the  sword. 

Melted  the  Maiden-head  away. 
Even  in  the  secret  scabbard  where  it  lay. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  King, 
To  blow  up  Towns,  a  Golden  Mine  did  spring. 

He  broke  through  Gates  with  this  Petarj 
'Tis  the  great  Art  of  Peace,  the  Engine  'tis  of  War ; 

And  Fleets  and  Armies  follow  it  afar. 
The  Ensign  *tis  at  Land,  and  'tis  the  Seamans  Star. 
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Let  all  the  World,  sla%'e  to  ihfs  Tjrant  be, 
CrcatltfC  to  diis  Disguised  Dcitte, 

Yet  it  shall  Jicver  conauer  me. 
A  Guard  of  Virtues  will  not  let  it  pa^ 
And  wisdom  is  a  Tower  of  stronger  brassi. 
The  Muses  Lawrel  round  my  Temples  ^reidi 
'T  docii  from  ihh  Lightnings  force  secure  my  head* 

Nor  will  I   lift  it  up  so  high^ 
As  in  the  violent  Mt^teors  way  to  lye. 
Wealth  for  its  power  do  wc  honour  and  adore  f 
The  things  wc  hate,  til  Fate,  and  Deaths  have  mon 

4^ 
From  Towns  and  Courts,  Camps  of  the  Rich  and 
The  vast  XiTxfan  Army  I  retreat. 
And  to  the  small  LaconJck  forces  fly, 

Which  hold  the  straighcs  of  Poverty, 
Sellars  and  Granaries  in  vain  we  fill. 

With  ail  the  bounteous  SuiBmcn  store, 
_  If  the  Mind  thirst  and  hunger  stilL 

The  poor  rich  Man*s  emphaticaUy  poor. 

Slaves  to  the  things  we  too  much  prize, 
We  Masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise* 


A  Field  of  Corn,  a  Fountain  nnd  a  Wood, 

Is  all  the  Wealth  hy  Nature  understood, 

The  Monarch  on  whom  fertile  NiU  bestows 
All  which  that  grateful  Earth  can  bear, 
Deceives  himse[l]f,  if  he  suppose 
That  more  than  this  falls  lo  his  share. 

Whatever  an  Estate  does  beyond  this  afford| 
Is  not  a  rent  paid  to  the  Lord; 

But  is  a  Tax  illegal  and  ynjusr, 

Exacted  from  it  by  the  Tyrant  Lust, 
Much  will  always  w^inctng  be, 
To  him  who  much  desires,     Thiicc  happy 

To  whom  the  wise  indulgency  of  Heaven^ 

With  sparing  handj  but  just  enough  has  given* 
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.]  The  dangers  of  an  Honesi  man  in  much  Cmipany. 

F  twenty  thousand  naked  Amerk^ns  were  not  able  to  resist 
^  the  stesaults  of  but  twenty  well-armed  SpaFtlar^^s^  I  see  little 
biltty  for  one  Honest  man  to  defend  himself  apinst  twenty 

usajjd  Knaves, who  are  all  furnisht  Cap  afie^whh  the  defensive 
of  worldly  prudence,  and  the  offensive  too  of  craft  and 
ilice.  He  will  find  no  less  odds  than  this  against  him^  if  he 
ive  much  to  do  in  humane  aliarr^.  The  only  advice  therefore 
hich  I  can  give  him,  is^  to  be  sure  not  to  venture  his  person 
y  longer  in  the  open  Campagn,  to  retreat  and  entrench 
lfi  to  stop  up  all  Avenues,  and  draw  up  all  bridges  against 

numerous  an  Enemy.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  a  man  In 
uch  business  must  either  make  himself  a  Knave,  or  else  the 
orld  will  make  him  a  Fool :  and  if  the  injury  went  no  farther 
CQ  the  being  laught  at,  a  wi«^  man  would  content  himself 
^ith  the  revenge  of  retaliation  j  but  the  case  is  much  worse,  fur 
esc  civil  Cmnmbah  too,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only 

ice  about  such  a  taken  stranger,  but  at  last  devour  him« 

V  sober  man  caimor  get  too  soon  out  of  drujiken  company, 

oiigb  ihcy  be  never  so  kind  and  merry  among  themselves,  'tis 

t  unpleasant  only,  but  dangerous  to  him*     Do  ye  wonder 

lat  a%xrtuous  man  should  love  to  be  alone?    It  is  hard  for  litm 

be  otherwise;  he  is  so,  when  he  is  among  ten  thousand: 
ither  is  the  Solitude  so  uncomfortable  to  be  alone  without 
ny  other  creature,  as  it  is  to  be  alone,  in  the  midit  of  wild 
eases.  Man  is  to  man  nil  ktnde  of  Beasts,  a  faujiing  Dog, 
roaring  Lion,  a  theiving  Fox,  a  nibbing  Wolf,  a  dissembling 
Jrocodile,  a  treacherous  Decoy,  and  a  rapacious  Vuhure,     The 

ilcst,  methinks^  of  all  Nations,  arc  those  whom  we  account 

r  mo6t  barbarous,  there  is  some  moderation  and  giK>d  Nature 

the  Tmpinamkilthim  who  cat  no  men  but  their  Encmiesi, 
hilst  we  learned  and  polite  and  Christian  Eur^pranSy  like  *a 
iny  Pike^  and  Sharks  prey  upon  every  thing  that  we  can 

allow.  It  is  the  great  boast  of  Elocjuence  and  Philosophy^ 
y  first  congree^ared  men  dispem,  united  ihem  mto 
,  and  built   up   the   Houses  and  the   watt*^  of  Cuiei* 
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l1   wish    they   could   unravel    all    they    had   wootch;  tltsl  w^ 
light  have  our  Woods  and  our  Innocence  again  iitsead  d 

lour   Castles   and    our   Policies.     They    have  aisembled  tmif 

'thousands  of  scattered  people  into  one  body:  'tis  tniCi  dNj 
have  done  so,  they  have  brought  them  together  into  Ciiie%1» 
coEcn^  and  into  Armies  to  murder  one  another:  They  (imnJ 
them  Hunters  and  Fishers  of  wild  creatures,  they  hare  mak 
them  Hunters  ajid  Fishers  of  their  Brethren,  they  bosst  to  h«K 
reduced  them  to  a  State  of  Peace,  when  the  truth  is,  thcr  tan 
only  taught  them  an  Art  of  War;  they  have  framed,  t  ntar 
confess,  wholesome  laws  for  the  rcstrafnt  of  Vice,  hut  thq 
raised  first  that  Devil  which  now  they  Conjure  and  cannot  Bitd\ 
though  there  were  before  no  punishments  for  wickedncs,  yet 
there  was  less  committed  because  there  were  no  Rewards  for  it 
But  the  men  who  praise  Philosophy  from  this  Topick  iw 
much  deceived;  let  Oratory  answer  for  it  self^  the  timrklia^ 
perhaps  of  that  may  unite  a  Swarm;  it  never  was  the  work  rf 
Philosophy  to  assemble  multitudes,  but  to  regialatc  ondyi  ami 
govern  them  when  they  were  assembled,  to  make  the  best  0f 
an  evil,  and  bring  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  Unity  again. 
Avarice  and  Ambition  only  were  the  first  Builders  of  Townv 

t  and  Founders  of  Empire ;  They  said,  Ga  t&^  hi  ui  huiU  its  m 
City  and  a  Towrr  Uihou  top  may  reach  unftf  htavtHy  an  J  ttt  m 
maki  us  a  name^  least  wt  ht  scat  tend  ahr^ad  upm  ihe  fact  $f  di 
Earth,  What  was  the  beginning  of  R^me^  the  Afttr^as&i  of 
all  the  World  ?  what  was  it,  but  a  concourse  of  Theivcs,  MmA 
a  San<5tuary  of  Criminals  ?  it  was  justly  named  by  the  Au^ 
of  no  [ess  then  twelve  Vultures^  and  the  Fountler  dmei 
his  walls  with  the  blood  of  his  Brother;  not  ujilike  to  this  iras 
the  beginning  even  of  the  first  Town  too  \n  the  world,  and 
such  is  the  Original  sin  of  most  Cities :  their  Actual  cnctease 
daily  with  their  Age  and  growth ;  the  more  people,  the  more 
wicked  all  of  them ;  every  one  brings  fn  his  part  to  endjioc  tfac 
contagion,  which  becomes  at  last  so  universal  and  so  strong 
that  no  Precepts  can  be  sufficient  Preser^'ativcs,  nor  any  thing 
secure  our  safety,  but  flight  from  among  the  Infeiflei  We 
ought  in  tlie  choice  of  a  Scituation  to  regard  above  alt  things 
the  Healthfulness  of  the  place,  and  the  heahhfijlne^  of  it  for 
the  Mind  rather  than  for  the  Body.  But  suppose  (which  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed)  we  had  Antidote  enough  against  this 
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Poison ;  nay,  suppose  farther,  we  were  alwaies  and  at  all  pieces 
armed  and  provided  both  against  the  Assaults  of  Hostility, 
and  the  Mines  of  Treachery,  'twill  yet  be  but  an  uncomfortable 
life  to  be  ever  in  Alarms,  though  we  were  compast  round  with 
Fire,  to  defend  ourselves  from  wild  Beasts,  the  Lodging  would 
be  impleasant,  because  we  must  always  be  obliged  to  watch  that 
fire,  and  to  fear  no  less  the  defedis  of  our  Guard,  then  the 
diligences  of  our  Enemy.  The  summe  of  this  is,  that  a 
virtuous  man  is  in  danger  to  be  trod  upon  and  destroyed  in 
the  crowd  of  his  G^ntraries,  nay,  which  is  worse,  to  be  changed 
and  corrupted  by  them,  and  that  'tis  impossible  to  escape  both 
these  inconveniences  without  so  much  caution,  as  will  take 
away  the  whole  Quiet,  that  is,  the  Happiness  of  his  Life.  Ye 
see  then,  what  he  may  lose,  but,  I  pray.  What  can  he  get 
there  ?  Quid  Ronue  faciam  ?  Mentiri  nescio.  What  should  a  5W.  Smi. 
man  of  truth  and  honesty  do  at  Rome  ?  he  can  neither  under- 
stand, nor  speak  the  Language  of  the  place ;  a  naked  man  may 
swim  in  the  Sea,  but  'tis  not  the  way  to  catch  Fish  there ;  they 
are  likelier  to  devour  him,  then  he  them,  if  he  bring  no  Nets, 
and  use  no  Deceits.  I  think  therefore  it  was  wise  and  friendly 
advice  which  Martial  gave  to  Fabian^  when  he  met  him  newly 
arrived  at  Rome.  Bfmrc  l.  ; 

Honest  and  Poor,  fsiithful  in  word  and  thought; 

What  has  thee,  Fabian^  to  the  City  brought? 

Thou  neither  the  B[u]f!bon,  nor  Bawd  canst  play. 

Nor  with  fiilse  whispers  th*  Innocent  betray: 

Nor  corrupt  Wives,  nor  from  rich  Beldams  get 

A  living  by  thy  industry  and  sweat; 

Nor  with  vain  promises  and  projects  cheat. 

Nor  Bribe  or  Flatter  any  of  the  Great. 

But  you'r  a  Man  of  Learning,  prudent,  just ; 

A  Man  of  Courage,  firm,  and  fit  for  trust. 

Why  you  may  stay,  and  live  unenvyed  here; 

But  (faith)  go  back,  and  keep  you  where  you  were. 

Nay,  if  nothing  of  all  this  were  in  the  case,  yet  the  very 
sight  of  Uncleanness  is  loathsome  to  the  Cleanly;  the  sight  of 
Folly  and  Impiety  vexatious  to  the  Wise  and  Pious. 

iMcretiuSy  by  his  fiivour,  though  a  good  Poet ;  was  but  an  Locr.  Life 
ill-natur'd  Man,  when  he  said.  It  was  delightful  to  see  other 
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Moi  in  ft  great  norm:  And  no  less  itI-Jiftn 
Dtrnmritut^  who  kughi  aa  all  cbc  VVorl^ 
himfldf  io  much  uut  of  it,  that  wc  iiiaf^ 
great  pleasure  in  that  kind  of  Mirth.  I  hain 
or  thrice  by  company  to  go  to  ■  "  m 
*ery  much  delighted  with  the   :  J  i 

many  various  madnesses,  which  upun  inc  w 
an  cJfeit,  that  I  a! waves  returned^  not  ofic 
cf'n  sick  with  the  sighL  My  compassion 
too  tender,  for  I  meet  a  thoa^and  Msidme 
any  pert yrhai ion  ;  thou^»^h,  to  weigh  the  mat 
lo«^  of  T  :  I  hen  the  loia 

Ancxi    ^     _  4S<^fKichcs 

even  of  W»t  it  lelfr,  should  piiy  the  abuse  of  tl 
want. 

Briefly  J  though  a  wise  man  could 
ibrough  the  great  Roads  of  human  Ufl 
perpetually  with  so  many  objects  and  occasic 
griefi  shame^  aiigcr,  hatred,  nidigtiation,  aiii 
tmy  (for  he  will  find  nothing  to  dc^rve  ( 
better  strike  inio  some  private  path  |  nay^  g»\ 
out  of  the  common  w*ay,  Ut  mc  fadu  auSat 
he  might  not  so  much  ;ts  hear  of  the  a<Si<3 
Adam,  But,  Whtthcr  shall  we  flye  then?] 
like  tile  aiitient  Hcrmites  I  . 

Quia  titra  patii  fera  nfftat  Er 
In  fadnus  juranf  p^tft^ 

One  would  think  that  all  Mankind  had 
by  an  Oath  to  do  all  the  wickedness  they  can  j 
(as  the  Scripture  speaks)  sold  themselves  to  T 
onely  is,  that  some  arc  a  little  more  crafty  (a 
knows)  in  making  of  the  bargain*     I  thoug 
first  to  dwell  in  the  Country,  that  without  da 
met  there  with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Poed 
I  thought  to  have  found  no  Inhabitants  then 
Shepherds  of  Sir  Phii,  Sydmy  in  Anadii^  or  ol 
upon  the  Banks  of  Lignm  ;  and  began  to  con 
which  way  I  might  recommend  no  Icsi  to  Po 
ncsi  and  Innocence  of  the  Men  of  Chemta : 
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truth,  I  perceived  quickly,  by  infallible  demonstrations,  that 
I  was  still  in  Old  Englandy  and  not  in  ArcadtOy  or  La  Forrest ; 
that  if  I  could  not  content  my  self  with  any  thing  less  then 
exa6t  Fidelity  in  human  conversation,  I  had  almost  as  good  go 
back  and  seek  for  it  in  the  Court,  or  the  Exchange,  or  West- 
minster-Hall. I  ask  again  then  Whither  shall  we  fly,  or  what 
shall  we  do?  The  World  may  so  come  in  a  Mans  way, 
that  he  cannot  choose  but  Salute  it,  he  must  take  heed  though 
not  to  go  a  whoring  after  it.  If  by  any  lawful  Vocation,  or 
just  necessity  men  happen  to  be  Married  to  it,  I  can  onely  give 
them  St.  Pauls  advice.  Brethrerty  the  time  is  shorty  it  remaines  x  Cor.  7. 
that  they  that  have  Wives  be  as  though  they  had  none.  But  I  would  Versc  7. 
that  all  Men  were  even  as  I  my  self. 

In  all  cases  they  must  be  sure  that  they  do  Mundum  ducerey 
and  not  Mundo  nubere.  They  must  retain  the  Superiority  and 
Headship  over  it :  Happy  are  they  who  can  get  out  of  the  sight 
of  this  Deceitful  Beauty,  that  they  may  not  be  led  so  much  as 
into  Temptation  ;  who  have  not  onely  quitted  the  Metropolis, 
but  can  abstain  from  ever  seeing  the  next  Market  Town  of  their 
Country. 


Claudtans  Old  Man  of  Verona. 

HAppy  the  Man,  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 
Happy  the  Man,  whom  the  same  humble  place, 
(Th'  hereditary  Cottage  of  his  Race) 
From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 
And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 
With  natural  propension  to  that  Earth 
Which  both  preserv'd  his  Life,  and  gave  him  birth. 
Him  no  false  distant  lights  by  fortune  set. 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wandrings  get. 
He  never  dangers  either  saw,  or  fear'd: 
The  dreadful  stormes  at  Sea  he  never  heard. 
He  never  heard  the  shrill  allarms  of  War, 
Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  Lawyers  Bar. 
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No  change  of  CcnsuU  marks  to  him  the  jrcar^ 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  Calendar, 

The  Cold  and  Heat^  Winter  and  Summer  showa^ 

Autumn  by  Fruits,  and  Spring  by   Flow'rs  he  knows. 

He  measures  Time  by  Laitd-mark%  juid  has  fQUnd 

For  the  whole  day  the  Dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  Wood  born  with   himself  he  $ces 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  Trees. 

H'as  only  heard  of  near  Feranui  Name, 

And  knows  it  like  the  Indies  hut  by  Fame. 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red-Sea,  and  of  Bmacm  Lake, 

Thus  Health  and  Strength  he  to'  a  third  sigc  enjoyciij 

And  sees  a  long  Posterity  of  Boys. 

About  the  spacious  World  let  others  roam. 

The  Voyage  Life  is  longest  made  at  home. 


9.      l^he  shortness  of  Life  and  uncertainty  of  RicbesA 

IF  you  should  sec  a  man  who  were  to  cross  from  Dsver  10 1 
Calais^  run  about  very  busie  and  soUicitous,  and  trouble  1 
himselfe  many  weeks  before  in  making  provisions  for  his  voyage^ 
would  you  commend  him  for  a  cautious  and  discreet  person,  or 
laugh  at  him  for  a  timerous  and  impertinent  Coxcomb  ?    A  man 
who  is  excessive  in  his  pains  and  diligence,  and  who  consiiina  , 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  furnishing  the  remainder  with  ' 
all  conveniencies  and  even  superfluities,  is  to  Angels  and  wise 
men  no  less  ridiculous  j  he  does  as  little  consider  the  shortness  of  , 
his  passage  that  he  might  proportion  his  cares  accordingly*    Itl 
is,  alas,  so  narrow  a  streight  betwixt  the  Womb  ajid  the  Grave,] 
that  it  might  be  called  the  Pm  dt  Fii-,  as  well  as  that  the  fdi  1 
df  Calais,    We  arc  al!  'E^ij^poi  (as  Pindar  calls  us)  Creatuie»| 
of  a  day,  and  therefore  our  Saviour  bounds  our  desires  to  that! 
little  space ;  as  if  it  were  very  probable  diat  e\'ery  day  should 
be  our  last,  we  are  taught  to  demand  even  Bread  for  no  longtr  1 
a  time.     The  Sun  ought  not  to  set  upon  our  Covetousness  no  ] 
more  then  upon  our  Anger,  but  «is  to  God  Almighty  a  thousand  I 
years  are  as  one  day,  so  in  diredt  opposition,  one  day  to  I  he  J 
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covetous  man  is  as  a  thousand  years;  Tarn  brevi  fortis  jaculatur 
gevo  multa^  so  far  he  shoots  beyond  his  Butt :  One  would  think 
he  were  of  the  opinion  of  the  Millenaries^  and  hoped  for  so 
long  a  Reign  upon  Earth.  The  Patriarchs  before  the  Flood, 
who  enjoy'd  almost  such  a  Life,  made,  we  are  sure,  less  stores 
for  the  maintaining  of  it ;  they  who  lived  Nine  hundred  years 
scarcely  provided  for  a  few  davs ;  we  who  live  but  a  few  days, 
provide  at  least  for  Nine  hundred  years ;  what  a  strange  altera- 
tion is  this  of  Humane  Life  and  Manners  ?  and  yet  we  see  an 
imitation  of  it  in  every  mans  particular  experience,  for  we  begin 
not  the  cares  of  Life  till  it  be  half  spent,  and  still  encrease  them 
as  that  decreases.  What  is  there  among  the  adtions  of  Beasts 
so  illogical  and  repugnant  to  Reason  ?  when  they  do  any  thing 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  that  which  we  call  Reason,  we 
disdain  to  allow  them  that  perfedtion,  and  attribute  it  only  to  a 
Natural  Instindl ;  and  are  not  we  Fools  too  by  the  same  kind  of 
Instinft  ?  If  we  could  but  learn  to  number  our  days  (as  we  are 
taught  to  pray  that  we  might)  we  should  adjust  much  better  our 
other  accounts,  but  whilst  we  never  consider  an  end  of  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  our  cares  for  them  be  without  end  too. 
Horace  advises  very  wisely,  and  in  excellent  good  words,  spacio 
hrevi  spent  longam  reseces^  From  a  short  Life  cut  ofF  all  Hopes 
that  grow  too  long.  They  must  be  pruned  away  like  suckers 
that  choak  the  Mother-Plant,  and  hinder  it  from  bearing  fruit. 
And  in  another  place  to  the  same  sence,  Vit\€t\  summa  brevis 
spim  nos  vetat  inc[h]oare  longam^  which  Seneca  does  not  mend  when 
he  says,  Ob  quanta  dementia  est  spes  longas  inchoantium !  but  he 
gives  an  example  there  of  an  acquaintance  of  his  named  Senecioy 
who  from  a  very  mean  beginning  by  great  industry  in  turning 
about  of  Money  through  all  ways  of  gain,  had  attained  to  extra- 
ordinary Riches  but  died  on  a  suddain  after,  having  supped 
merrily,  In  ipso  a^u  beni  cedentium  rerum^  in  ipso  procurrentis 
firtumt  impetu.  In  the  full  course  of  his  good  Fortune,  when 
she  had  a  high  Tide  and  a  stiff  Gale  and  all  her  Sails  on ;  upon 
which  occasion  he  cries,  out  of  Firgil 

Insere  nunc  Melib[oe'\e  pyros^  pone  ordine  vitesy 

Go  Melib[af]uSj  now, 

Go  eraff  thy  Orchards  and  thy  Vineyards  plant  j 

Behold  the  Fruit ! 
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God  mctcd  ooc  id  hin  m  1^  mmc  «e^ 
hive  nuirc  Ridiei  ikea  In  Life  cpbU  d 
hit  Life  and  giirc  die  FiWicf  it  iniaodl 
Thus  God  cakes  svsj  moMtno  tfcr  ] 
iiid  fio  las  ifeaucntiT  Riches  h^m  tkc  ]| 
tbvrt  be  of  such  ai  Mairage^  wfaav  bod| 
ftlld  uncertain  ?  b^  wlat  Bonds  i 
tci|«lhcrf 

\Vh)r  dcwt  thnu  heap  up  Wealdi^ . 

Off  what  i»  worse,  be  left' 
VV^hr  dt»t  thou  load  thy  neU^  when 

Oh  Mail  ordain d  lo  die? 


Whv  dim  thou  build  up  staleir  Roofi 
I'hou  who  an  under  C^mund  I 

VK^M  S*^w*it  and  Plamestt  but  no  Fri 
Fof  Oe»tK  alaj  !  is  sawing  Tl 


P^f  I  III 


thoM  Pi^rtune  couldst  to  can 
nd  I  lip  i»r  pinion  her  wingi 
I  lllilll  I'HiulJsit  on  Fate  so  Tar 
^  iil  to  i  ill  off  thy  Entail 
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4- 
Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtOty  will  laugh, 

Death  will  that  foolish  Gardner  mock, 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  Plant  engrafF, 

Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

5- 
Thou  dost  thy  self  Wise  and  Industrious  deem ; 

A  mighty  Husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  Man  !   like  a  bought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 

Dost  but  for  others  Sweat  and  Toil. 

6. 
Officious  Fool !    that  needs  must  medling  be 

In  business  that  concerns  not  thee  ! 
For  when  to  Future  years  thou'  extendst  thy  cares 

Thou  deal'st  in  other  mens  afiairs. 

7- 
Even  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 

Children  again,  for  Age  prepare. 
Provisions  for  long  travail  they  design, 

In  the  last  point  of  their  short  Line. 

8. 
Wisely  the  Ant  against  poor  Winter  hoords 

The  stock  which  Summers  wealth  afibrds. 
In  Grashoppers  that  must  at  Autumn  die. 

How  vain  were  such  an  Industry? 

9- 
Of  Power  and  Honour  the  deceitful  Light 

Might  halfe  exoise  our  cheated  sight. 
If  it  of  Life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay. 

And  be  our  Sun-shine  all  the  day, 

lO. 

Like  Lightning  that,  begot  but  in  a  Cloud 

(Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud) 

Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  Race, 

And  where  it  Guilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 
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tte  gDod  Msttl  it  gioiit  vpA.  Bm3r«ittni 
nriMt  to  predpictfe  tkit  fcaoloiicn,  but  to 
wkb  [wticiice  aM  conpliiaiicey  till  I  had  ga 
a*  augbt  afiird  me  (iccotdiog  to  the  ia?iii^  a 
f  cm  mil  I  knre  vcqr  miach»  md  would  pclicvc 
iii«n>  Cttfff  difmtatf  Mimm,  Thb  were  excelh 
%^  *h€  Sun  itay  too.    Bat  there's  f 

^  I  furn*d  bcj^nd  Forty,    The  se^ 

!hcri,  19  but  a  daiperatc  After-game,  'tis  a  h) 
man  fling  twu  Sixes  and  recover  all ;  especiall 
luckier  man  mine*     There  i*  »omc  help  foi 
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Fortune,  for  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes, 
he  may  have  his  Remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter.  Epicurus 
writes  a  Letter  to  Idomeneas  (who  was  then  a  very  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  (it  seems)  bountiful  person)  to  recommend  to 
Him  who  had  made  so  many  men  Rich,  one  PythocUsy  a  friend 
of  his,  whom  he  desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too ;  But  I 
intreat  you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  ai 
you  have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons,  but  in  the  most 
Gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is  not  to  adde  any 
thing  to  his  Estate,  but  to  take  something  from  his  desires.  The 
sunmi  of  this  is.  That  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of  some  Con- 
veniences we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  work  that  is 
Necessary,  especially,  when  the  use  of  those  things  which  we 
would  stay  for,  may  otherwise  be  supplyed,  but  the  loss  of  time, 
never  recovered  :  Nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  obtain 
all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure  of  getting  never 
so  much  by  continuing  the  Game,  yet  when  the  light  of  Life  is 
so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to  be  so  precious,  Lejeu  ne  vaut  pas 
la  CbarSele^  The  play  is  not  worth  the  expence  of  the  Candle  : 
after  having  been  long  tost  in  a  Tempest,  if  our  Masts  be  standing, 
and  we  have  still  Sail  and  Tackling  enough  to  carry  us  to  our 
Port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of  Streamers  and  Top-Gallants ; 
Utere  velisj  Totos  pande  sinus,  A  Gentleman  in  our  late  Civil 
Wars,  when  his  Quarters  were  beaten  up  by  the  Enemy,  was 
taken  Prisoner,  and  lost  his  life  afterwards,  only  by  staying  to 
put  on  a  Band,  and  adjust  his  Periwig :  He  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  dyed  the  noble  Martyr  of 
Ceremony,  and  Gentility.  I  think  your  counsel  of  Festina  lente 
is  as  ill  to  a  man  who  is  flying  from  the  world,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  that  unfortunate  wel-bred  Gentleman,  who  was  so 
cautious  as  not  to  fly  undecently  from  his  Enemies,  and  there- 
fore I  prefer  Horacis  advice  before  yours. 

—  Sapere  Aude^  Incipe  — 

Begin  ;  the  Getting  out  of  doors  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  ^^*' 
Journey.     Varro  teaches  us  that  Latin  Proverb,  Portam  itineri 
bngissimam  esse  :  But  to  return  to  Horace^ 

—  Sapere  aude^ 

Incipi^  Vivendi  qui  re£fe  prorogat  horam 
Rusticus  expeSfat  dum  labitur  Amnisy  at  tile 
LabitUTy  Q  labetur  in  omm  volubilis  ovum. 
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Bes;itit  be  bold^  and  veotorc  to  be  wisei 
He  whu  defers  this  work  from  day  to  <l 
Doe*  oil  a  Riven.  Bank  eicpe^ing  stajr. 
Till  the  whole  stream,  which  st«pt  him, 
That  runs  ^^^  **  >^  nm^  forever  will  r 

Cirsar  (the  man  of  Expedition  above  all 
from  this  Folly,  thai  whensoever,  in  si  journi 
any  River,  he  never  went  one  fcxit  out  of  his 
or  a  Foord,  or  a  Ferry,  but  flung  himself  into  i 
%wam  over ;  and  this  is  the  course  wc  oughl 
meet  with  aity  stops  in  our  way  to  Happinj 
waters  are  low,  stay  till  some  Boats  come  bi 
stay  till  a  Bridge  be  built  for  you ;  You  had 
till  the  River  be  quite  past.  Ptr$im  (who,  y 
do  not  know  whether  he  be  a  good  Poet  o| 
cannot  understand  him,  and  whom  therefore  (1 
not  1  good  Poet)  has  an  odd  expreseitun  of  thi 
which,  methinks,  is  full  of  Fancy. 


y&m  Crat  Hfitffnum  camumpiimui. 
Egerit  h9S  annn^ 


Our  Yesterdays  To  morrow  no< 
And  still  a  new  Tomorrow  da 
We  by  Tomorrows  dniw  up  all  ouj 
Till  the  exhausted  Well  can  yield  { 

And  now,  I  think,  I  am  even  with  you»  fi 
dignitafty  and  Fatina  knU^  and  three  or  four  i 
New  Latine  Sentences  :  if  I  should  draw 
forces  out  of  S/nna  and  Plutarch  upon  this  sub 
whelm  you,  but  I  leave  those  as  Triary  for 
I  shall  only  give  you  now  a  light  skirmish  m 
matist,  your  special  good  Friend,  and  so,  Fa& 


Mart.  Lib,  5*     Epigr.  $% 

To  morrow  you  will  Live,  you  alwajj 
In  what  ^r  Country  dot^  this  morroil 
That  *tis  so  mighty  long  'ere  it  arrive 
Beyond  the  Indm  does  this  Morrow  u 
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'Tis  so  far  fetcht  this  Morrow,  that  I  fear 

'Twill  be  both  very  Old  and  very  Dear. 

To  morrow  I  will  live,  the  Fool  does  sav ; 

To  Day  it  self's  too  Late,  the  wise  liv'a  Yesterday. 

Mart.  Lib.  2.     Ep.  90. 

Wonder  not,  Sir  (you  who  instruft  the  Town 

In  the  true  Wisdom  of  the  Sacred  Gown) 

That  I  make  haste  to  live,  and  cannot  hold 

Patiently  out,  till  I  grow  Rich  and  Old. 

Life  for  Delays  and  Doubts  no  time  does  give, 

None  ever  yet,  made  Haste  enough  to  Live. 

Let  him  defer  it,  whose  preposterous  care 

Omits  himself,  and  reaches  to  his  Heir. 

Who  does  his  Fathers  bounded  stores  despise. 

And  whom  his  own  too  never  can  suffice : 

My  humble  thoughts  no  glittering  roofe  require, 

Or  Rooms  that  shine  with  ought  but  constant  Fire. 

I  well  content  the  Avarice  of  my  sight 

With  the  fair  guildings  of  reflefted  Light : 

Pleasures  abroad,  the  sport  of  Nature  yeilds 

Her  living  Fountains,  and  her  smiling  Fields : 

And  then  at  home,  wha[t]  pleasure  is't  to  see 

A  little  cleanly  chearful  Familie  ? 

Which  if  a  chast  Wife  crown,  no  less  in  Her 

Then  Fortune,  I  the  Golden  Mean  prefer. 

Too  noble,  nor  too  wise,  she  should  not  be. 

No,  not  too  Rich,  too  Fair,  too  fond  of  me. 

Thus  let  my  life  slide  silentlv  away. 

With  Sleep  all  Night,  and  Quiet  all  the  Day. 


II.     Of  My  self. 

IT  is  a  hard  and  nice  Subjeft  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself,  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and 
the  Readers  Fares,  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There 
is  no  danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my 
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lO. 

Books  should,  not  business  entertain  the  Light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  Death,  the  Night. 

My  House  a  Cottage,  more 
Then  Palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  Use,  no  Luxury. 

My  Garden  painted  o're 
With  Natures  hand,  not  Arts ;   and  pleasures  yeild, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

II. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  Lifes  feding  space. 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  State, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To  morrow  let  my  Sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;   I  have  liv'd  to  Day. 

You  may  see  by  it,  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  Poets 
(for  the  Conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stampt  first, 
or  rather  engraved  these  Charafters  in  me :  They  were  like 
Letters  cut  into  the  Bark  of  a  young  Tree,  which  with  the 
Tree  still  grow  proportionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  to  be 
produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question  :  I  believe  I  can  tell 
the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such 
Chimes  of  Verse,  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  For  I 
remember  when  I  be^n  to  read,  and  to  take  some  pleasure  in 
it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  Mothers  Parlour  (I  know  not  bv 
what  accident,  for  she  her  self  never  in  her  life  read  any  Book 
but  of  Devotion)  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spencers  Works ; 
this  I  happened  to  kW  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with 
the  Stories  of  the  Knights,  and  Giants,  and  Monsters,  and  brave 
Houses,  which  I  found  every  where  there :  (Though  my  under- 
standing had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  and  by  degrees  with  the 
tinckline  of  the  Rhyme  and  Dance  of  the  Numbers,  so  that  I 
think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
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was  thu*  made  a  Poet  as  iniitiediatel)^  as  a  Child  is  made  in 
Eunuch,  With  thc^e  affciitTons  of  mind,  and  my  heart  whoilf 
SCI  upon  Letter^  I  went  to  the  University  »  But  was  stjon  torn 
from  thence  by  that  violent  Pubtick  storm  which  wauld!»t^ 
nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  Plaat>  cm 
from  the  Princely  Cedars  to  Me,  the  Hyssop.  Yet  I  ha^» 
l^good  fortune  as  could  have  befiillen  itic  in  such  a  Tempest;  fa 
1  was  cast  by  it  into  the  Family  of  one  of  the  best  Persons,  and 
into  the  Court  of  one  of  the  best  Princesses  of  the  World. 
Now  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  waycs  most  contntry  to  the 
Original  design  of  my  life,  that  is^  into  much  company,  and  bo 
small  business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of  Greatness,  both  Miliam 
and  Triumphant  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  Engfuh  uA 
Frrnch  Courts)  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering  my  OpmioQp 
that  it  onely  added  the  confirmation  of  Reason  "to  that  wh^rji 
was  before  but  Natural  Inclination.  I  saw  plainly  all  the  Paint 
of  that  kind  of  Life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it  ;  and  that  Bdutf 
which  1  did  not  fall  in  Love  with^  when,  for  ought  I  knew,  tt 
was  reaJlj  was  not  like  to  bewitch,  or  intice  me^  when  I  aw 
that  it  was  Adulterate,  I  met  with  several  great  Persons,  wboflJ 
I  iiked  very  well,  hut  could  not  perceive  that  ^ny  part  of  then 
Greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  then  1  would  be 
glad,  or  content  to  be  in  a  Storm,  though  I  saw  maiiV  Sh^ 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  In  h  :  A  storm  would  not  agrer 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  Courage,  Though  I  wu 
in  a  croud  of  as  good  company  as  coidd  be  found  anv  when^ 
though  I  was  In  business  of  great  and  honourable  trusty  th 
I  cate  at  the  best  Table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  convenience* 
present  subsistance  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  mf 
condition  in  banishment  ajid  publick  distresses  ^  yet  I  cotild  not 
abstain  from  renewing  my  old  School- boys  Wish  in  l  Copy  of 
Verses  to  the  same  efle6t* 

I  Well  then  ;    I  now  do  plainly  see 

I         This  busie  World  and  I  shall  ne'rc  agree,  ^t. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  my  self  any  other  adva 
from  His  Majesties  Happy  Restoration,  but  the  gettmg 
some  moderately  convenient  Retreat  in  the  Country,  wliicli  1 
thought  hi  that  case  I  might  easily  have  compti^edj  3ls  well  as 
some  others,  with   no  greater  probabilities  or  pretencesi  haic 
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arrived  to  extraordinary  fortunes :  But  I  had  before  written  a 
shrewd  Prophesie  against  my  self,  and  I  think  Apollo  inspired 
me  in  the  Truth,  though  not  in  the  Elegance  of  it. 

Thou,  neither  great  at  Court  nor  in  the  War,  SSST  ^ 

Nor  at  th'  Exchange  shal't  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  Barr ; 
Content  thy  self  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  neglected  Verse  does  raise,  &c. 

However  by  the  foiling  of  the  Forces  which  I  had  expedted,  I 
did  not  quit  the  Design  which  I  had  resolved  on,  I  cast  my  self 
into  it  A  Corps  Perduiy  without  making  capitulations,  or  taking 
counsel  of  Fortune.  /But  God  laughs  at  a  Man,  who  sayes  to 
his  Soul,  Take  thy  ease :  I  met  presently  not  onely  with  many 
little  encumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sick- 
ness (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would  have  spoiled  the 
happiness  of  an  Emperour  as  well  as  Mine :  Yet  I  do  neither 
repent  nor  alter  my  course.  Non  ego  perfidum  Dixi  Sacramentum; 
Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  a  Mistress,  which  I  have  loved 
so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  married  ;  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  Portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly  with  me  as 
I  hoped  from  Her.  ' 

•Nee  vosy  dulcissima  mundi 


Nomina^  vos  Mustty  Libertasj  Otiay  Libriy 
Hortique  Sylvaq;   anima  remanente  relinquam. 

Nor  by  me  ere  shall  you. 
You  of  all  Names  the  sweetest,  and  the  best. 
You  Muses,  Books,  and  Liberty  and  Rest ; 
You  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Woods  forsaken  be. 
As  long  as  Life  it  self  forsakes  not  Me. 

But  this  is  a  very  petty  Ejaculation  ;  because  I  have  con- 
cluded all  the  other  Chapters  with  a  Copy  of  Verses,  I  will 
maintain  the  Humour  to  the  last. 
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Martial*     L.   lo.     £j 

yimm  fn-f  facin/ii  t^sm[r% 

SI»ce»  devest  Fricfid,  'm  your  dcsi 
A  liifte  ReceT|i€  of  Happincsi  fr 
Thae  are  the  chirf  Ingredients^  if  nc 
TaAc  an  Esmre  neither  too  jjircar  nof 
Which  ^aitlniQ  Su^cit  the  DcN^tors  ( 
Let  chb  Estaue  from  Parents  care  det 
Tbe  g«:tttng  it  too  much  of  Life  does 
Take  tuch  a  Grouiid|  whose  gratitude 
A  fiuf  Encouragement  for  Industry. 
Let  constant  Fires  the  Winters  fury  t 
And  let  thy  Kitchens  be  a  Vestal  Fk 
Thee  to  the  Town  let  ncrcf  Suit  u  1 
And  rarely,  very  rarely  BusinciS  draw. 
Thy  aftive  Mind  in  equal  Temper  kc 
In  undisturbed  Peace^  yet  not  in  sleep. 
Let  Exercise  a  vigorous  Health  mainta 
Without  which  all  the  Composition's  ¥ 
In  the  sa^me  weight  Prudence  and  lnn< 
Jn^  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  mak 
But  a  few  Friendships  wear,  and  let  t% 
By  Nature  and  by  Fortune  fit  for  thc« 
In  stead  of  An  and  Luxury  m  food^ 
Let  Mirth  and  Frcedomc  make  thy  T^ 
If  any  cares  into  thy  Day-time  creeps 
At  night,  without  Wines  Opium,  let  t 
Let  rest,  which  Nature  docs  to  Darkn^ 
And  not  Lust,  recommend  to  thee  thy  I 
Be  satisfi'df  and  pleas'd  with  what  thoil 
Adt  chearfully  and  well  th*  alotted  partj 
Enjoy  the  present  Hour,  be  thankful  fo( 
And  neither  fear,  nor  wish  th'  approaci 
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Martial  Book   lo.      'Epigram  96. 

ME  who  have  Hv'd  so  long  among  the  great, 
You  wonder  to  hear  talk  of  a  Retreat : 
And  a  retreat  so  distant,  as  may  show 
No  thoughts  of  a  return  when  once  I  go. 
Give  me  a  Country,  how  remote  so  e're. 
Where  happiness  a  mod'rate  rate  does  bear, 
Where  poverty  it  self  in  plenty  flowes. 
And  all  the  solid  use  of  Riches  knowes. 
The  ground  about  the  house  maintains  it  there. 
The  House  maintains  the  ground  about  it  here. 
Here  even  Hunger's  dear,  and  a  full  board. 
Devours  the  vital  substance  of  the  Lord. 
The  Land  it  self  does  there  the  feast  bestow. 
The  Land  it  self  must  here  to  Market  go. 
Three  or  four  suits  one  Winter  here  does  wast, 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  last. 
Here  every  frugal  Man  must  oft  be  cold. 
And  little  Luke-warm-fires  are  to  you  sold. 
There  Fire's  an  Element  as  cheap  and  free. 
Almost  as  any  of  the  other  Three. 
Stay  you  then  here,  and  live  among  the  Great, 
Attend  their  sports,  and  at  their  tables  eat. 
When  all  the  bounties  here  of  Men  you  score : 
The  Places  bounty  there,  shall  give  me  more. 


Epitaphium  Vivi  Auftoris. 

H/f,  O  Viator^  sub  Lore  parvulo 
Couleius  Hie  est  Conditusy  Hie  Jacet  y 
Defun£fus  humani  Laboris 

Sortey  supervacudque  vitd, 
Non  Indecor^  pauperie  Nitensj 
Et  Non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 
yanique  diU^iis  popello 

Divitiis  animosus  hostis. 
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Ptrm  an  iOkm  Jinn  monrnxm] 
Em  Ttrrm  jmm  nmni  Quantula 
Ejumpim  at  Cum^  vmor^ 
Tmrm  tk  ilh  Lmi^  pr^ 
Hk  sf^if  FIorc%  tf^^^  irftm  ~ 
Nmm  mtm  pmdet  mtrtue  Fiwihui^ 

rsiii  mdhm  Ctnerem  Caloil 


fi  A€  Duke  nf  Buckingham,  upon 
wu6  ib€  Lffrd  Fairfax  bis  D 


BEsutf  atMl  strength  togecJier  au3ie_ 
Efcn  rrom  the  Birth  with  Bmciii(^ 
The  little  id^ive  Seeds  whkh  since  are 

So  fair,  so  Urge  Mid  high, 
With  Life  it  5elf  were  m  him  sown; 
Hooour  and  wi^th  stood  like  the  Midi 

To  tiJte  the  Birth  into  their  h^ppy 
And  wrapt  htm  warme  in  their  rich  swad 
To  the  great  Stock  the  thriving  Infiint  soi 

Made  greater  Acquisittons  of  his  own;    j 
With  Beauty  generous  Goodness  he  Combl 
Couiage  to  Strength,  Judgment  to  Wit  heJ 
He  paired,  and  match'd  his  Native  Virtues 
Both  to  iinproire  their  use,  and  their  Deligl 


O  blest  Conjunftioti  of  the  fairest  Stars, 
That  Shine  in  Humane  Natures  Sphere  l\ 

But  O!    what  envious  Cloud  your  Iniluenc 
III  fonune,  what  dost  thou  do  there? 
Hadst  thou  the  least  of  Modesty^ 

Tbou'dst  be  asham'd  that  we  should  sec 
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Thy  deform'd  Looks,  and  Dress,  in  such  a  Company: 
Thou  wert  deceiv'd,  rash  Goddess,  in  thy  hate, 

If  thou  dist  foolishly  believe 
That  thou  could'st  him  of  ought  deprive, 

But,  what  men  hold  of  thee,  a  great  Estate. 
And  here  indeed  thou  to  the  full  did  shew 

All  that  thy  Tyrant  Deity  could  do. 
His  Virtues  never  did  thy  power  obey, 
In  dissipating  Storms,  and  routed  Battles  they 
Did  close  and  constant  with  their  Captain  stay; 

They  with  him  into  Exile  went. 

And  kept  their  Home  in  Banishment. 
The  Noble  Youth  was  often'  forc'd  to  flee 

From  the  insatiate  Rage  of  thee. 

Disguised,  and  Unknown; 
In  all  His  shap'es  they  always  kept  their  own. 
Nay,  with  the  Foil  of  darkness,  brighter  shone. 

And  might  Unwillingly  have  don. 
But,  that  just  Heaven  thy  wicked  Will  abhor'd, 
What  Virtues  most  detest,  might  have  betrayd  their  Lord. 


Ah  slothful  Love^  could'st  thou  with  patience  see 

Fortune  usurp  that  flowry  Spring  from  thee; 

And  nip  thy  rosy  Season  with  a  Cold, 

That  comes  too  soon,  when  Life's  short  year  grows  old, 

Love  his  gross  Error  saw  at  last. 
And  promisM  large  amends  for  what  was  past. 
He  promisM,  and  has  don  it,  which  is  more 
Than  I,  who  knew  him  long,  e'er  knew  him  do  before. 
H'  has  done  it  Nobly,  and  we  must  confess 
Could  do  no  more,  though  h'  ought  to  do  no  less. 
What  has  he  don?    he  has  repair  d 
The  Ruines  which  a  luckless  War  did  make. 

And  added  to  it  a  Reward 
Greater  than  Conquest  for  its  share  could  take. 
His  whole  Estate  could  not  such  gain  produce, 
Had  it  layd  out  a  hundred  years  at  use. 
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Now  blessings  to  thy  Noble  choice  betide, 

Happy,  and  Happy-making  Bride. 
Though  thou  art  born  of  a  Viftorious  Race, 
And  all  their  rougher  Vi6torie  dost  grace 

With  gentle  Triumphs  of  thy  Face, 
Permit  us  in  this  milder  War  to  prJz-c 
No  less  thy  ycilding  Heart,  than  thy  Viftorfous  Eyes, 

Nor  doubt  the  honour  of  that  field, 
Where  thou  didst  fii^t  overcome,  e*er  thou  didst  yield. 

And  tho'  thy  Father's  Martial  Name 

Has  fiird  the  Trumpets  and  the  Drums  of  Faiiie» 
Thy  Husband  triumphs  now  no  less  thaJi  H% 

And  it  may  justly  questioned  be, 

Which  was  the  Happiest  Conqueror  of  the  Three. 


There  is  in  Fate  (which  none  but  Poets  see) 

There  is  in  Fate  the  noblest  Poetry^ 
And  she  has  shown,  Great  Duke^  her  utmost  Art  in  The 

For  after  all  the  troubles  of  thy  Scene, 

Which  so  confus'd^  and  intricate  have  been, 
She  has  ended  with  this  Match  thy  Tragicomedy; 
We  all  admire  it,  for  the  truth  to  tell, 
Our  Poet  Fate  ends  not  all  Plays  so  well ; 
But  this  she  as  her  Master- piece  does  boast^ 

And  so  indeed  She  may; 
For  in  the  middle  Ads,  and  turnings  of  the  Play^ 

Alas  !    we  gave  our  Hero  up  for  lost. 
All  men  J  I  see,  this  with  Applause  receive, 

And  now  let  me  have  leave, 
A  Servant  of  the  Person,  and  the  Art, 
To  Speak  this  Prologue  to  the  second  part. 
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WHat  Rage  does  England  from  it  self  divide, 
More  than  the  Seas  from  all  the  World  beside. 
From  every  part  the  roaring  Cannons  play, 
From  every  part  Blood  roars  as  loud  as  they. 
What  English  Ground  but  still  some  Moisture  bears, 
Of  Young  Mens  Blood,  and  more  of  Mothers  Tears  1 
What  Airs  imthickened  with  the  Sighs  of  Wives, 
Tho*  more  of  Maids  for  their  dear  Lovers  Lives. 
Alas,  what  Triumphs  can  this  Vi£lory  shew. 
That  dies  us  Red  in  Blood  and  Blushes  too! 
How  can  we  wish  that  Conquest,  which  bestows 
Cypress,  not  Bays,  upon  the  Conquering  Brows, 
It  was  not  so  when  Henrfs  dreadful  Name, 
Not  Sword,  nor  Cause,  whole  Nations  overcame. 
To  farthest  West  did  his  swift  Conquests  run. 
Nor  did  his  Glory  set  but  with  the  Sun. 
In  vain  did  Roderic  to  his  Hold  retreat. 
In  vsun  had  wretched  Ireland  call'd  him  Great. 
Ireland!  which  now  most  basely  we  begin 
To  labour  more  to  lose  than  he  to  win. 
It  was  not  so  when  in  the  happy  East, 
Richard  our  Marsy  f^enus\  Isle  possest. 
*Gainst  the  proud  Moon,  he  the  English  Cross  displayed, 
Ecdips'd  one  Horn,  and  the  other  paler  made. 
When  our  dear  Lives  we  ventured  bravely  there, 
And  digg'd  our  own  to  gain  Christs  Sepulchre. 
That  sacred  Tomb  which  should  we  now  enjoy. 
We  thould  with  as  much  zeal  fight  to  destroy. 
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The  precious  Signs  of  our  dead  Lord  wc  scorn, 
And  sec  his  Cross  worse  than  his  Body  torn. 
Wc  hate  it  now  both  for  the  Greik  and  7<tv» 
To  us  \k  Fo[o]lishncss  and  Scandal  to[o]. 
To  what  with  Worship  the  fond  Papist  falls^ 
That  the  fond  Zca!ot  a  cursed  Idol  calk, 
So>  *twixt  their  double  Madness  here's  the  oddS| 
One  makes  false  Devils^  t'other  makes  feisc  Gods. 

It  was  not  so  when  Edward  prov'd  his  Catisc, 
By  a  Sword  stronger  than  the  Sailque  Laws. 
Tho  fetched  from  Pharammd^  when  the  Fremh  did 
With  Womens  Hearts  against  the  Womens  Right. 
The  affli£ted  Ocean  his  first  Conquest  bore, 
And  drove  Red  Waves  to  the  sad  Galliqui  Shore: 
As  if  he  had  Angry  with  that  Element  been, 
Wlitch  his  wide  Soul  bound  with  an  Island  in. 
Where's  now  that  spirit  with  which  at  Crmey  we. 
And  pGi&iiri  forced  from  fete  a  Victory? 
Two  Kings  at  once  we  brought  sad  Captives  hom^ 
A  Triumph  scarcely  known  to  ancient  R^mi\ 
Two  Foreign   Kings,  but  now  alas  we  strive. 
Our  own^  our  own  good  Soveraign  to  Captive! 

It  was  not  so  when  Aglnmtrt  was  won. 
Under  great  Henry  served  the  Rain  and  Sun, 
A  Nobler  Fight  the  Sun  himself  nc'r  knew, 
Not  when  he  stop'd  his  Course  a  Fight  to  view  ! 
Then  Death's  old  Archer  did  more  skilful  grow, 
And  learned  to  shoot  more  sure  from  th*  Emglhh  bow" 
Then   France  was  her  own  story  sadiy  taught, 
And  felt  how  C^sar  and  how  Edward  fought. 

It  was  not  so  when  that  vast  Fleet  of  Sfiaitt^ 
Lay  torn  and  scattered  on  the  English  Main; 
Through  the  proud  World,  a  Virgin,  terror  struck, 
The  Amtrian  Crowns  and  Rom/s  seven  hills  she  shook: 
To  her  great  Neptum  Homaged  all  his  Streams 
And  all  the  wide-stretched  Ocean  was  her  Thamtu 
Thus  our  Fore-Fathers  Fought,  Thus  bravely  bled, 
Thus  still  they  live,  whiFst  we  alive  are  dead  | 
Such  Afts  they  did  that  R^mt  and  Casar  too, 
Might  Envy  those,  whom  once  they  did  subdue. 
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WcVc  not  their  off-spring,  sure  our  Heralds  Lie,      j 
But  Born  we  know  not  how,  as  now  we  Die; 
Their  precious  Blood  we  could  not  venture  thus: 
Some  Cadmus  sure  sowM  Serpents  teeth  for  us; 
We  could  not  else  by  mutual  Fury  fall. 
Whilst  Rhine  and  Sequan  for  our  Armies  call: 
Chuse  War  or  Peace,  you  have  a  Prince  you  know, 
As  fit  for  both,  as  both  are  fit  for  you. 
Furious  as  Lightning  when  Wars  Tempest  came, 
But  Calm  in  Peace,  Calm  as  a  Lambent  Flame. 

Have  you  forgot  those  happy  years  of  late, 
That  saw  nought  ill,  but  us  that  were  Ingrate; 
Such  years,  as  if  Earths  youth  Return'd  had  been, 
And  that  old  Serpent  Time  had  Cast  his  Skin: 
As  Gloriously,  and  Gently  did  they  move, 
As  the  bright  Sun  that  Measures  them  above; 
Then  onely  in  Books  the  Learn'd  could  misery  see, 
And  the  Unlearned  ne're  heard  of  Misery. 
Then  happy  James  with  as  deep  Quiet  Reigned, 
As  in  His  heavenly  Throne,  by  Death,  he  gained. 
And  least  this  blessing  with  his  Life  should  Cease, 
He  left  us  Charles  the  Pledge  of  future  Peace. 
Charles  under  whom,  with  much  ado,  no  less 
Than  sixteen  years,  we  endur'd  our  happiness; 
Till  in  a  Moment,  in  the  North  we  find, 
A  Tempest  Conjured  up  without  a  Wind. 
As  soon  the  North  her  Kindness  did  Repent, 
First  the  Peace-Maker,  and  next  War  she  sent: 
Just  Tweed  that  now  had  with  long  Peace  forgot 
On  which  side  dwelt  the  English^  which  the  Scot: 
Saw  ghttering  Arms  shine  sadly  on  his  foce; 
Whil'st  all  the  affrighted  Fish  sank  down  apace; 
No  blood  did  then  from  this  dark  Quarrel  grow. 
It  gave  blunt  wounds,  that  bled  not  out  till  now! 
For  Jove^  who  might  have  us'd  his  thundring  power, 
Chose  to  foil  calmly  in  a  Golden  showre! 
A  wav  we  found  to  Conquer,  which  by  none 
Of  all  our  thrifty  Ancestors  was  known ; 
So  strangly  Prodigal  of  late  we  are. 
We  there  buy  Peace,  and  here  at  home  buy  War. 
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How  could  a  war  $o  sad  tad  barbarous  please, 
But  first  by  slandriag  tho^  blest  days  of  Peace f 


Througli  aJl  tSie  Excrements  of  State  they  pvj 

Like  EmpVicks  to  find  out  a  Malady  5 

And  then  with  Desperate  boldness  they  endeavaf» 

Th'  Ague  to  cure  by  bringing  in  a  Feavor: 

The  way  is  sure  to  expei  some  ill  no  doubt^ 

The  Plague  we  know,  drives  all  Diseases  out. 

What  strange  wild  fears  did  every  Morning  br 

Till  a  strange  fancy  made  us  sick  indeed? 

And  Cowardise  did  Valours  place  supply. 

Like  those  that  kill  themselves  for  fear  to  die! 

What  frantick  Diligence  in  these  Men  appears. 

That  fear  all  Ilis>  and  atV  o'r  all  their  Fears? 

Thus  into  War  we  scared  ourselves  j    and  who 

But  Aarmh  Sons,  that  the  first  Trumpet  blew. 

Fond  Men!    who  knew  not  that  they  were  to  keep 

For  God,  and  not  for  Sacrifice,  their  Sheep, 

The  Churches  first  this  Murderous  Doftrtne  sow. 

And  learn  to  Kill  as  well  as  Bury  now. 

The  Marble  Tombs  where  our  Fore- fathers  tic. 

Sweated  with  dread  of  too  much  company: 

And  all  their  sleeping  Ashes  shook  for  fcaf> 

Least  thousand  Ghosts  should  come  and  shroud  than! 

Petitions  next  from  every  Town  they  frames 
To  be  restored  to  them  from  whom  they  camc- 
The  same  stile  all,  and  the  same  sense  does  pen, 
Alas,  they  allow  set  Forms  of  Prayer  to  Men. 
Oh  happy  we,  if  Men  would  neither  hear 
Their  studied  Form,  nor  God  their  sudden  Prayer, 
They  will  be  heard,  and  in  unjustest  wise. 
The  many- Headed  Rout  for  Justice  cries. 
They  call  for  Blocxl^  which  now  I  fear  doc«  call 
For  Blood  again,  much  louder  than  they  all. 
In  sen  si  ess  Clamours,  and  confused  Noise, 
We  lost  that  rare,  and  yet  unconqucr'd  Voice : 
So  when  the  sacred  Thractan  Lyre  was  drown'd, 
In  the  Bistmian  Womens  mixed  sound* 
The  wondring  Stones,  that  came  before  to  hear, 
Forgot  themselves,  and  turji'd  his  Murderers  the 
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The  same  loud  Storm,  blew  the  Grave  Mitre  down; 
It  blew  down  that,  and  with  it  shook  the  Crown. 
Then  first  a  State^  without  a  Church  begun; 
Comfort  thy  self  dear  Churchy  for  then  'twas  done. 
The  same  great  Storm,  to  Sea  great  Mary  drove, 
The  Sea  could  not  such  dangerous  Tempests  move. 
The  same  drove  Charles  into  the  North,  and  then 
Would  Readilier  &r  have  driven  him  back  agen. 
To  fly  from  noise  of  Tumults  is  no  shame, 
Nc'r  will  their  Armies  force  them  to  the  same: 
They  all  his  Castles,  all  his  Towns  invade. 
He's  a  large  Prisoner  in  all  England  made! 
He  must  not  pass  to  Irelands  weeping  Shore, 
The  Wounds  these  Surgeons  make  must  yield  them  more: 
He  must  not  conquer  his  lewd  Rebels  there, 
Least  he  should  learn  by  that  to  do  it  here. 
The  Sea  they  subjed  next  to  their  command. 
The  Sea  that  Crowns  our  Kings  and  all  their  Land. 
Thus  poor  they  leave  him,  their  base  Pride  and  Scorn, 
As  poor  as  these,  now  mighty  Men,  were  born. 
When  straight  whole  Armies  meet  in  Charle[sys  Right, 
How  no  Man  knows,  but  here  they  are  and  Fight. 
A  Man  would  swear  that  saw  this  altered  State, 
Kings  were  called  Gods,  because  they  could  Create 
Vain  Men;   'tis  Heaven  this  first  Assistance  brings. 
The  same  is  Lord  of  Hosts,  that's  King  of  Kings. 
Had  Men  forsook  him.  Angels  from  above, 
(The  Assvrian  did  less  their  Justice  move.) 
Would  all  have  mustered  in  his  Righteous  Aid, 
And  Thunder  against  vour  Cannon  would  have  play'd« 
It  needs  not  so,  for  Man  desires  to  right 
Abused  Mankind,  and  wretches  you  must  fight. 
Worster  first  saw't,  and  trembled  at  the  view, 
Too  well  the  Ills  of  Civil  War  she  knew. 
Twice  did  the  Flames  of  old  her  Tower*  \%\sw\r,^ 
Twice  call'd  she  in  vain  for  her  own  Htijern*!  Aid. 
•Here  first  the  Rebel  Winds  began  to  umr^ 
Brake  loose  from  the  just  Fetter*  which  tiHyy  \H9ff, 
Here  Mutinous  Waves  above  thrir  %Unff  AU\  «wifll| 
And  the  fim  Storm  of  that  Dire  Wiitfi'r  M\» 
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Bu  ivben  the  two 

Aai  thar  M^  H^^  tkt  Ui^ 

When  thoK 

Tbe  WvA  an  lc<  d»  W«m  all 

Enottfih  to  hmrc  Onqucfcd  ha^  \ut 
Coisdr  Yinaii  Mmai  mak  f&  Im 
The  Kcbdi  Blood  no  dicir  feot 
In  viin  ahi  it  iccfci  to  weik  delnce; 
For  Mi  lEoeD  Sword  briiigi  it  mon  ham  i 
Yet  griero  he  at  tt>e  Lswrt^  dieoct  he 
AUft  poor  Prince^  thcfH  %bi  with  Isa 
Hit  Vertut  will  be  ecUpmsd  with  too  OM 
Icficebrth  he  wQJ  not  dmnftMo^  boT  hii 

Icrc  with  caiiiced  Blood  the  FkU 

Hj  hk  own  Sacriled^  mtd*%  Coontm  Ci 
7  he  firu  Comiii^iider  did  Banrenf  Vc 
And  led  the  Rcbek  Vfto  to  iliida  belowj 
On  two  hit  Hilk  hoch  Annies  next  ait 
llir  nffVighicd  Valkjr  fi^  and  swat*  bd 
H  -h  did,  wkh  fur  Expe^ance  stal 

A  ii'it  good  thrngs  to  a  fCing  as  mill 

1  hrre  fienM  wtth  hunger  wmlimg  did  thi 
And  Cursed  tiuth^  but  spurred  on  the  guill 
Hnr  *i%^^  R^/i^itMj  her  looks  gcntif  sage, 
Afidi  hut  much  more  comely  for  her  Ag< 
*|^ff«i  Si  him  Old  ll^gf  tho'  seeming  j'oti! 
^  hy  casting  skin&>  Renew  their  y 

I  Rapi  ot  several  Dies  she  wore, 

Aiul  m  l»er  hand  torn  Liturgia  she  bore, 
llti.,    -^  --/Iri  aJi  humble  Crwj  displayed, 
'^'^  <^ii  CkirJft  pass'd  by,  she  bow'd  aij 

Jteiii*  Hc'f  Cnmson  Biinncr  spreads^  J 

S^^kf"-*  HrtfHl?^  and   mars  with  all  hd 

H  vv-^cri*  With  dire  Serpents  ^ 

-'^  ^      t   ;ii  each  other  hist, 

H  ^#^f^   fm/A,  and  her  own  H^ 

^  '^*^'»f  Antics  tjf  Proof  bcr  Naki 

like  Ciinnod!!  rtiar  aloud, 
Cannons  snioaky 
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Here  Learning  and  th'  Arts  met,  as  much  they  fear'd 
As  when  the  Hunns  of  old  and  Goths  appeared. 
What  should  they  do,  unapt  themselves  to  fight. 
They  promised  noble  Pens  the  Afts  to  write. 
There  Ignorance  advanced,  and  joy'd  to  spy 
So  many  that  durst  fight  they  know  not  why. 
From  those,  who  most  the  slow-soul'd  Monks  disdain. 
From  those  she  hopes  the  Monks  dull  Age  again, 
Here  Mercy  waits  with  sad  but  gentle  look. 
Never  alass  had  she  her  Charles  forsook ! 
For  Mercy  on  her  Friends,  to  Heaven  she  cries, 
Whilst  Justice  pulls  down  Vengeance  from  the  Skies. 
Oppression  there.  Rapine  and  Murder  stood 
Ready  as  was  the  Field  to  drink  their  Blood. 
A  thousand  wronged  Spirits  amongst  them  moan'd, 
And  thrice  the  Ghost  of  mighty  Strafford  groan'd. 

Now  flew  their  Cannon  thick  through  wounded  Air, 
Sent  to  defend,  and  kill  their  Soveraign  there. 
More  than  he  them,  the  Bullets  feared  his  Head, 
And  at  his  Feet  lay  innocently  Dead. 
They  knew  not  what  those  Men  that  sent  them  meant, 
And  a6led  their  pretence  not  their  intent. 

This  was  the  Day,  this  the  first  Day  that  shew'd 
How  much  to  Charles  for  our  long  Peace  we  ow'd: 
By  his  Skill  here,  and  Spirit  we  understood, 
From  War  naught  kept  him  but  his  Countries  good. 
In  his  great  Looks,  what  chearful  Anger  shone. 
Sad  IVary  and  joyful  Triumphs  mixed  in  one. 
In  the  same  Beams  of  his  Majestick  Eye, 
His  own  Men  Life,  his  Foes  did  Death  espy. 
Great  Rupert  this,  that  Wing  great  Willmott  leads. 
White-feathered  Conquest,  flies  o'r  both  their  Heads. 
They  charge,  as  if  alone,  they'd  beat  the  Foe ; 
Whether  their  Troops  followed  them  up  or  no. 
They  follow  close  and  haste  into  the  fight. 
As  swift  as  strait  the  Rebels  made  their  flight. 
So  swift  the  Miscreants  fly,  as  if  each  fear 
And  jealousie  they  framed,  had  met  them  there. 
They  heard  Wars  Musick,  and  away  they  flew, 
The  Trumpets  fright  worse  than  the  Organs  do.  ^ 
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Their  Souk  which  stilly  new  hy-wap  do  h 
Out  ai  thcif  wounded  Backs  pcrver^ly  wci 
Pursue  no  more,  ye  NMr  f'uhn  stay, 
Least  tocj  much  Conquest  lur»c  so  brave  a 
For  still  the  Battail  founds  behuiii,  and  Fad 
Will  nut  give  all;  but  sers  us  here  a  Rate 3 
Too  dear  a  rate  she  sets,  and  wc  must  payi 
One  honest  Man,  for  ten  such  Knaves  as  tj 
Stfeinrif  of  Black  tainted  BUxid  the  Field  be 
But  pure  well  coloured  drops  shine  here  an^ 
They  scorn  to  mix  with  Bouds  of  baser  vci 
Just  as  the  nobler  moisture^  Ovl  di^ins. 
Thu!t  fearless  Lindiey^  thus  bold  Auhigny^ 
Amid'st  the  Corps  of  sbughtered  Rebels  Iji 
More  honourably  than  —  —  e*r  was  foun<^ 
Witli  troops  of  living  Traytor^  circled  rou; 
Rest  valiant  Souls  in  peace,  ye  sacred  pir. 
And  all  whose  Deaths  attended  on  you  thi 
YouV  kindly  welcomed  to  Heavens  peacef 
By  all  the  reverend  Martyi^  Noble  Host- 
Your  soaring  Souls  they  meet  with  triumph 
Led  by  great  Suphm  their  old  General.        < 

Go now  prefer  thy  flourishing  State^j 

Above  those  murdered  Heroes  doleful  late.  I 
Enjoy  that  life  which  thou  durst  basely  sail 
And  ihought'st  a  Saw-pit  nobler  than  a  Gd 
Thus  many  saved  themselves,  and  Night  thl 
Night  that  agrees  with  their  dark  A<£tions  fe 
A  dismal  shade  did  H tavern  sad  Face  oV  fl| 
Dark  as  the  ntght,  slain  Rtheh  found  belov^ 
No  gentle  Stars  their  chearful  Glories  rear*^ 
Ashamed  they  were  at  what  was  done,  and 
Least  wicked  Men  their  bold  excuse  shoulJ 
From  some  strange  Influence,  and  so  vail  t 
To  Duty  thus,  Order  and  Law  incline^  ^ 
They  who  nc'r  Err  from  one  eternal  Linc< 
As  just  the  Ruin  of  these  Men  they  thoug 
As  Sisirah  was^  'gainst  whom  themselves  hi 
Still  they  Rebellions  ends  remember  well 
Since  Ludftr  the  Great,  their  shining  Capu 
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For  this  the  Bells  they  ring,  and  not  in  vain, 

Well  might  they  all  ring  out  for  thousands  slain. 

For  this  the  Bonefires,  their  glad  Lightness  spread, 

When  Funeral  Flames  might  more  befit  their  dead. 

For  this  with  solemn  thanks  they  tire  their  Godj 

And  whilst  they  feel  it,  mock  th'  Almighties  Rod. 

They  proudly  now  abuse  his  Justice  more. 

Than  his  long  Mercies  they  abu'sd  before. 

Yet  these  the  Men  that  true  Religion  boast. 

The  Pure  and  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Host! 

What  great  reward  for  so  much  Zeal  is  given? 

Why,  Heaven  has  thank'd  them  since  as  they  thank'd  Heaven. 

Witness  thou  Brainford^  say  thou  Ancient  Town, 
How  many  in  thy  Streets  fell  grovelling  down. 
Witness  the  Rid  Coats  weltering  in  their  Gore, 
And  died  anew  into  the  Name  they  bore. 
Witness  their  Men  blowed  up  into  the  Air, 
All  Elements  their  Ruins  joyed  to  share. 
In  the  wide  Air  quick  Flames  their  Bodies  tore, 
Then  drown'd  in  Waves,  thei'r  tost  by  Waves  to  shore. 
Witness  thou  Thames^  thou  wast  amazed  to  see 
Men  madly  run  to  save  themselves  in  thee. 
In  vain,  for  Rebels  Lives  thou  woul[d]st  not  save. 
And  down  they  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  Wave. 
Good  reverend  Thames^  the  best  beloved  of  all 
Those  noble  Blood,  that  meet  at  Neptune^  Hall; 
LondorC%  proud  Towers^  which  do  thy  Head  adorn, 
Arc  not  thy  Glory  now,  but  Grief  and  Scorn. 
Thou  grievest  to  see  the  White  named  Palace  shine, 
Without  the  Beams  of  it's  own  Lord  and  thine: 
Thy  Lord  which  is  to  all  as  good  and  free. 
As  thou  kind  Flood  to  thine  own  Banks  can  be. 
How  does  thy  peaceful  Back  disdain  to  bear 
The  Rebels  busie  Pride  at  Westminster, 
Thou  who  thy  self  doest  without  murmuring  pay 
Eternal  Tribute  to  thy  Prince  the  Sea. 

To  Oxford  next  Great  Charles  in  Triumph  came, 
Oxford  the  British  Muses  second  Fame. 
Here  Learning  with  some  State  and  Reverence  looks. 
And  dwells  in  Buildings  lasting  as  her  Books; 
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'Twas  he  that  taught  the  Zealous  Rout  to  rise, 
And  be  his  Slaves  for  some  feigned  Liberties. 
Him  for  this  Black  Design,  Hell  thought  most  fit, 
Ah  !   wretched  Man,  cursed  by  too  good  a  Wit. 
If  not  all  this  your  stubborn  Hearts  can  fright. 
Think  on  the  fvesty  think  on  the  Cornish  might: 
The  Saxon  Fury,  to  that  far  stretch'd  place. 
Drove  the  torn  Reliques  of  great  Brutus  Race. 
Here  they  of  old,  did  in  long  safety  lie. 
Compassed  with  Seas,  and  a  worse  Enemy. 
Ne*r  till  this  time,  ne'r  did  they  meet  with  Foes 
More  Cruel  and  more  Barbarous  than  those. 
Ye  noble  BrittainSy  who  so  oft  with  Blood 
Of  Pagan  Hosts,  have  died  old  Tamar*s  Flood, 
If  any  drop  of  mighty   Uther  still. 
Or   Uther*s  mighty'r  Son  your  Veins  does  fill. 
Shew  then  that  Spirit,  till  all  Men  think  by  you 
The  doubtful  Tales  of  your  great  Arthur  true. 
You  have  shewn  it  Britainsy  and  have  often  done 
Things  that  have  cheared  the  weary  setting  Sun. 
Again  did  Tamar  your  dread  Arms  behold. 
As  just  and  as  successful  as  the  Old: 
It  kissed  the  Cornish  Banks,  and  vow'd  to  bring 
His  richest  Waves  to  feed  the  ensuine  Spring; 
But  murmur'd  sadly,  and  almost  denyd 
All  fruitful  Moisture  to  the  Devon  side. 
Ye  Sons  of  War,  by  whose  bold  A6ls  we  see 
How  great  a  thing  exalted  Man  may  be; 
The  World  remains  your  Debtor,  that  as  yet 
Ye  have  not  all  gone  forth  and  conquerd   it. 
I  knew  that  Fate  some  wonders  for  you  meant. 
When  matchless  Hopton  to  your  Coasts  she  sent. 
Hopton!  so  wise,  he  needs  not  Fortunes  Aid, 
So  fortunate  his  Wisdom's  useless  made. 
Should  his  so  often  tryed  Companions  fail. 
His  Spirit,  alone,  and  Courage  would  prevail. 
Miraculous  Man\    how  would  I  sing  thy  praise. 
Had  any  Muse  crowned  me  with  half  the  Bays 
Conquest  hath  given  to  thee ;   and  next  thy  Name 
Should  Berkly,  Stanning,  Digby  press  to  Fame. 
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Bm  Tan  bredc  off  mf  Vent, 
Hov  <tft  lw«»q»lni  Am^ 
Sipift  a*  tbe  fittne4  Saiak  of  Aoir 
Ho«r  few  did  hm  Inicr  liidtitxidei 
For  OHMC  arc  Ciptken^  wbeti  ^ 
Nuaben  wkm  td  Men,  tkit  m 
Tbw  he  boiiKtr  Test  Thommi  ^imm  m 

All  diit  he  Ii0r4  or  wmA  hdiR  w  In 
Sod  Grrmmmj  caa  no  ta^  Tnfif  hatm^ 
fm  mJI  iht  Blooa  dieae  Twcsnt^  ycm  lb* 
VaiC  wai  thetf  Jrmt,  aod  d»ar  ilfvo  ipe 
Tliaa  tk*  Hm  of  MndmUHiM  C^aai 
So  fcrooft  tbdr  Arms^  h  M  wtmem  w^fm 
Sccur^  bMd  octtlicr  Ans  nor  Men  been 
In  H^fm  breaks,  io  brafc  d»e  Ciraio*  B 
Kcw  ami  scarce  Ana*d,  m  was  the  aJvai 
What  doub4s  couM  bt^  todr  oorward  «ns 
WfkL-n  we  bore  ^rao  and  M^^gmshm  vtt 
'I  Kc  violent  Swords  ooc-4id  the  Mtr^w  i 
It  MriHik  the  Bonetp  and  fbere  poft  dread 
Wt  Mortitd  tljciV  Thumkf  and  the  rcAit 
A  iht%kt*r  SmnsJt  than  all  their  CaQoan  li 
/Vrff^  tktid  Iriud  Tumuin  fiU'd  the  place  si 
\K\\\\  fixiitlcw  mge;    faUen  Rd>ek  hm  th^ 
Ttic  ^ffvti  wr  gain^d^  wirre  tVmbh^  -A*^ 
All  I  hut  A  f'yil  fraught  VJClorjr  can  hesao^ 
\(^(  lUm  ant   H^ptm  thy%  but  still  prood( 
|S4t%ur>  htitiwclf  thmugh  all  h^  gtonotis  dd 
WuN  UtUMd^  ami  ihc  PrrW^,  he  jofiis  I 
Thi?   K(yp44t«   T*$t^'*fi  on  their  journey  wad 
T         ^  a  k'd  proud  ffl 

\  .5i^n  empfj*  a 

I  '^>  thnt   tritiic  Monster  fhrivl 

I  ut   »n  parts  rejoyn*d  and  \vA 

X  i  hjive  itung  us  deeper  ^ 

k^  *n'i/  it»  whole  fiiry  met 

^^  >    hit  devoted  Breathy 

A  ^u  \.  tummjn*We*Uh  Heir  to  his 
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Hail  mighty  Ghost]   look  from  on  high  and  see 

How  much  our  Hands  and  Swords  remember  thee. 

At  Roundway  Heathj  our  Rage  at  thy  great  fall, 

Whet  all  our  Spirits,  and  made  us  Greenvils  all. 

One  thousand  Horse  beat  all  their  numerous  power; 

Bless  me!    and  where  was  then  their  Conqueror] 

Coward  of  Fame,  he  flies  in  haste  away, 

Affif,  ArmSy  and  Name  leaves  us  the  yiSfors  Prey. 

What  meant  those  Iron  Regiments  which  he  brought. 

That  moving  Statues  seemd  and  so  they  fought. 

No  way  for  Death  but  by  Disease  appear'd. 

Cannon  and  Mines  a  Siege  they  scarcely  feared: 

Till  'gainst  all  hopes  they  prov  d  in  this  sad  sight. 

Too  weak  to  stand,  and  yet  too  slow  for  fight. 

The  Furies  houl'd  aloud  through  trembling  Air, 

Th*  astonish'd  Snakes  fell  sadly  from  their  Hair, 

To  Lud's  proud  Town  their  hasty  flight  they  took. 

The  Towers  and  Temples  at  their  entrance  shook: 

In  vain  their  Loss  the'  attempted  to  disguise. 

And  mustred  up  new  Troops  of  fruitless  lies: 

God  fought  himself,  nor  could  th'  event  be  less. 

Bright  Conquest  walks  the  Fields  in  all  her  dress. 

CouJd  this  white  day  a  Gift  more  grateful  bring? 

Oh  yes!   it  brought  bless'd  Mary  to  the  King! 

In  Keynton  Field  they  met,  at  once  they  view 

Their  former  Viftory  and  enjoy  a  new. 

Keynton  the  Place  that  Fortune  did  approve. 

To  be  the  nob/est  Scene  of  ff^ar  and  Love; 

Through  the  Glad  vail.  Ten  thousand  Cupids  fled 

And  Chas'd  the  wandring  spirits  of  Rebels  dead. 

Still  the  lewd  scent  of  Powder  did  they  fear. 

And  scatter'd  Eastern  smells  through  all  the  Air. 

Look  happy  Mount,  look  well,  for  this  is  she. 

That  Toyl'd  and  Travel'd  for  thy  Viftory, 

Thy  flourishing  Head  to  her  with  reverence  bow. 

To  her  thou  owest  that  Fame  which  Crowns  thee  now. 

From  hx  stretcht  Shores  they  felt  her  spirit,  and  might: 

Princes  and  God  at  any  distance  fight. 

At  her  return  well  might  sh'a  Conquest  have, 

Whose  very  absence  such  a  Conquest  gave. 
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Lmm^  Bmifmi^  fm^fsM  Tmn^n  ire 
iW  ■will  mi^^mm  Mm 
Am  fron  b  Wm  boTd 
And  «w  OTT  VidiiiT  mve  not 
I  tee  the  GmBm  Esri  Weak  tkraugkl 
In  DbsI  mcid  Sireac  dow  gloriauslf 
I  mm  Inm  kad  the  Pikmi  Wlat 
tkfnd  Urn  Hmmm^  Ok  whitbcr 
Utt  Ri  ike  C^fiWis  mmtli  he  lea^k* 
Tneir  tpcik  loltd  Doidi  and  threaten 
So  CaftHfuS  twa  Armies  £11*4  with 
When  he  dmrged  7«t7^  and  goppled  wtthi 
Both  Host&  with  siTencC)  uid  with  ttiror  f 
A%  if  not  bCf  btit  they  were  tbimdcr^^roal 
The  C^uragf  here^  ^nd  BMneu  wais  nci  le^ 
Onely  the  Camt  was  bettct  and  SucasK  * 
Hittvfn  will  let  naught  be  by  their  Canno 
Since  at  Edghii  they  sinM  and  Buritngtm, 
Go  now  your  silly  CalumnUs  repeat, 
And  make  all  Papist i  whom  you  cannot 
Let  the  World  know  some  way,  with  wM 
And  vcjti-Vm  ftsrh  when  they  overthrow 
Wfiy  Will  you  die  fond  Men,  why  will 
At  this  fond  rate,  your  Coun treys  slavery! 
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Is*t  liberty!    what  arc  those  threats  we  hear, 

Why  do  you  thus  th'  Old  and  New  Prison  fill? 

When  that's  the  onely  why;   because  you  will? 

Fain  would  you  make  God  too  thus  tyranous  be, 

And  damn  poor  Men  by  such  a  stiff  Decree: 

Is*t  property?   why  do  such  numbers  then, 

From  God  beg  vengeance  and  Relief  from  Men  ? 

Why  are  the  Estates  and  Good^s  seizM  on  of  all 

Whom   Covetous  or  Malicious  Men  miscall? 

What's  more  our  own  than  our  own  Lives?     But  oh 

Could  Teoman^Sy  or  could  Bourchier  find  it  so? 

The  Barbarous  Coward  alway's  used  to  fly, 

Did  know  no  other  way  to  see  men  die. 

Or  is't  Religion}     What  then  mean  your  Lies 

Your  Sacriledges  and  Pulpit  Blasphemies, 

Why  are  all  Se^fs  let  loose,  that  ere  had  Birth, 

Since  Luther*s  noise  wak'd  the  Lethargick  Earthy 

The  Author  went  no  further. 
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APPENDIX. 

Coo/yes  verses  ufipon  my  Lady  Elisabeth  birth 
on  Christmass  even  1 635. 

(From  Harleian  MSS.  6383 :   first  printed  by  Dr  Grosart 
in  his  Edition  of  Cowley.) 

YOUR  picture  mighty  P.  ingrav'd  in  gould 
whicne  from  your  picture  doth  more  lustre  hould 
men  to  their  frends  for  gratulation  send 
when  Janus  doth  b^nn  the  yeard  and  end: 
Nature  wch  muche  Txom  your  large  hand  receaves 
for  new-years-guift  to  thee  thyne  image  gives 
of  farr  more  worth  then  thy  goulds  lovely  print 
both  for  the  graver  mettall  and  the  mint: 
what  better  auspice  could  the  year  beginn? 
what  richer  9rown  for  Janus  head  to  beare? 
well  may  we  know  yr  spring  time  forward  creeps 
from  th*  fertile  roote  a  new  frenche  lilly  peeps: 
go  on  wise  nature,  and  with  equall  care 
eache  twelvemonth  suche  a  new-vears  guift  prepare. 
Thou,  whom  4.  kingdomes  for  tneir  father  know, 
art  father  only  of  4.  children  now. 
Oh  lett  the  number  of  thy  of-spring  mount 
till  we  thy  children  by  thy  citties  count: 
leave  thy  self  with  us  diversly,  or  we 
at  the  fear'd  day  shall  envy  heav*n  to  thee, 
whiche  mayst  thou  late  enjoy  and  Nestor  be 
in  years,  as  now  thou  art  in  prudency. 
And  when  ould  age  that  over  Princes  raignes, 
hath  scatterd  could,  and  &yntnes  through  thy  veyns, 
and  made  thee  weake  such  travaile  to  sustayn, 
majrst  thou  be  carried^  there  in  thine  owne  wayn. 

A.  COWLEY. 


Upon  the  happie  Birth  of  the  Duke. 
From  Voces  Votivae  ab  Academicis  Cantabrigiensibiis  etc  MDCXL. 

WHILST  the  rude  North  Charles  his  slow  wrath  doth  call, 
Whilst  warre  is  fear*d,  and  conquest  hop'd  by  all. 
The  severall  shires  their  various  forces  lend, 
And  some  do  men,  some  gallant  horses  send, 
Some  steel,  and  some  (the  stronger  weapon)  gold. 
These  warlike  contributions  are  but  old: 
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T!»l  amtttfuy  Wru'd  a  oew  and  bett^ 

Whkh  .r      for  Tribtitc 

Wlio  iJi  u  *uch  rage 

To  nw>«  *jviii  Liii^iiii'  L»<ni  iiutii  liLs  r^7 
WticD  ft  new  Sme  d<»ib  hh  bl^t  stock  adoif 
Then  to  ufcat  Chirlc^i  La  n  new  Armie 


In 
Tl»c 

S^uch  hi 

I  set  in  him  ms  i 
(Powerful]  AS  lUmic. 
I  ice  him  UinritiFi, 
Hctieck'd  witl- 
I  Mw  the  pict! 


\v?ad 


will  liis.  glorie  be,  < 
'.  yci  not  proplicii*?» 

'  '  .mdiaEie  sprite, ! 
J  as  th«  liglit.  I 
'  battel  thrust,  J 
nd  conacly  du 


'd  with  the  bcAic  «ij4  vakmt  of  the  , 
rVfcieh  h*ppic  Fate  did  to  this  birth  ftJIorW; 
I  sec  all  thU ;  for  »urc  *t  b  present  now. 
I^cftve  cjff  thei]*  U>tidei0,  io  acciuc  the  sl« 
For  adding  a  wotsr  terrour  to  the  warrcs; 
Nor  quarrel  with  the  heavens,  *cau5e  they 
To  send  the  worst  cflTett  and  scourge  of  « 
That  dread fu!  pU^ue,  wliJch,  where&oc'rc*t 
Devour*  lK*th  man  and  each  disease  beside, 
For  every  life  wfiich  from  great  Charles  dt 
And*!  Female  self,  weighs  down  a  crowd 
And  vtilgar  souls :  Fate  ddi  of  thero  the  m 
To  malce  more  room  for  a  great  Prifii;:e»  biii 
So  when  the  sunucp  after  hi$  waCrie  reitt 
Comei  dancing  from  hh  chamber  of  the  Eaj 
A  thousand  pettie  hunps  spread  ore  the  ski« 
Shrink  in  their  doubtfiul  beams  |  then  winkg 
Vet  no  man  grieves;   the  very  birds  arise*    1 
And  ^ng  glad  notes  in  stead  of  Elegies :      ; 
The  leaver  and  painted  Howers,  wbldi  did  4 
Tremble  with  mourn  full  drops,  begtnne  to  d 
The  lo»$c  of  many  why  should  they  bemontf 
Who  for  them  more  then  many  have  in  one 
How  blest  must  thou  thy  self,  bright  Mif 
Who  by  thy  wombe  canst  blesse  our  miserii 
May^t  still  be  fruitful L     May  your  oflsprtng 
Spread  largely,  as  your  fame  and  virtues  do 
Fill  every  season  thus :  Time,  whidi  devout 
Its  own  sonnes,  wiiL  be  glad  and  proud  of  j 
So  will  the  Vear  (though  sure  it  wi    ~*^  *"" 
With  often  revolutions)  when't  shall 
The  honour  by  such  births  it  doth  ; 
Joy  to  tetum  into  it  «elf  again. 
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On  thi  Power  of  Love, 

N.B.  This  is  delivered  down  by  tradition  as  a  production  of  Cowley ; 
and  was  spoken  at  the  Westminster-School  election,  on  the  following 
subject: 

"AW/«  amor  est  meduabilis  Aerdis.^^— Ovid, 

OOL  Daphne  sees,  and  seeing  her  admires, 
^)    Which  adds  new  flames  to  his  celestial  fires : 
Had  any  remedy  for  Love  been  known. 
The  gOG  of  Physict  sure,  had  cur'd  his  own. 


The  second  and  the  third  of  the  above  poems  were  included  in  Dr  Johnson's 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  poets.  The  same  collection  includes  two  other 
poems  attributed  to  Cowlejr,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to 
oelieve  that  the  internal  evidence  justifies  the  inclusion  of  them  and  I  have 
therefore  not  printed  them  here.  They  are  entitled  TAf  Force  of  Love^ 
Preserved  from  an  old  manuscript  ('Throw  an  apple  up  a  hill*)  and  The 
Character  of  an  Holy  Sister  (*  She  that  can  sit  three  sermons  in  a  day  *). 
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In  the  volume  entitled  Poenis  By  the  most  diservedly  Admired  Af*  Katherine 
Philips  (London,  1678),  Cowley's  commendatory  verses  *  On  the  Death  of 
Mrs.  Katherine  Philips '  (see  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition,  p.  443) 
end  with  the  following  additional  lines : 

To  the  glad  world  of  Poetry  and  Love; 
There  aS  the  bless*d  do  but  one  body  grow. 
And  are  made  one  too  with  their  glorious  Head, 

Whom  there  triumphantly  they  wed, 
After  the  secret  contract  pass'd  below; 
Their  Love  into  Identity  does  go, 
Tis  the  first  unity's  Monarchic  Throne, 
The  Centre  that  knits  all,  where  the  great  Three's  but  One. 

(Ed.  Saintsbury,  Caroline  Poets^  Vol.  I.  p.  503,  1905.) 

p.  I.  Poetical  Blossoms  was  first  published  in  1633  :  the  title-page  states 
that  the  book  is  *  By  A,C^  The  imprint  is  «  London,  |  Printed  b^  B,A.  and 
T^F,  for  Henry  Seile,  and  are  to  |  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Signe  of  the 
Tygers'head  \  in  St.  Paules  Church-yard.  |  1633. 

A  second  edition  was  published  when  Svlxfa  appeared  in  1636.  The  third 
edition  of  1637  has  been  followed  in  the  present  work.  The  following 
variations  have  been  noted  in  a  collation  of  the  texts  of  1633  (A)  and 
1636  (B). 

In  the  folio  edition  of  1681,  *  Printed  by  Afary  Clark ^  for  Charles  Harper ^ 
at  the  Flower-de-luce  in  Fleet-street^  and  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  Judges  Head  in 
Chancery-Ume,  near  Fleet-streety  a  *  Second  Part'  was  added,  *  Being  what 
was  Written  and  Published  by  himself  in  his  YOUNGER  YEARS.  And 
now  Reprinted  together.'  The  title-page  describes  the  poems  as  in  their 
*  Fourth  Edition^*  and  they  are  prefaced  by  the  following  publishers'  note  : 

Thi  Book'Sellers  to  the  Reader. 

THE  following  Poems  of  Mr.  Cowley  being  much  enquired  aAer,  and  very 
scarce,  (the  Town  hardly  affording  one  Book,  thou£[h  it  had  been  thrice 
Printed)  we  thought  this  Fourth  Edition  could  not  fail  of  being  well  received 
by  the  World.  We  presume  one  great  reason  why  they  were  omitted  in  the 
last  Collection,  ^-as,  becai^  the  propriety  of  this  Copy  belonged  not  to  the 
same  person  that  PublLshea  those :  but  the  reception  they  had  found  appears 
by  the  several  Impressions  through  which  they  had  passed.  We  dare  not  say 
they  are  equally  perfect  with  those  written  by  the  Author  in  his  Riper  Years, 
yet  certainly  they  are  such  as  deserve  not  to  be  buried  in  obscurity.  We 
presnme  the  Attihcrs  Judgment  of  them  is  most  reasonable  to  appeal  to ;  and 
you  will  find  him  (allowing  grains  of  modesty)  give  them  no  small  Character. 
His  words  are  in  the  6th.  Page  of  his  Preface  before  his  former  Published 
Poems. 
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p.  sa,  L  36.  1637  mijfn'nts]  Uulesse. 

p.  a9f  1.  13.  1637  ''^/^f  of  incarrectfy  be/ore  the. 

p.33f  1.  17-  i637]fig^t. 

p.  42,  1.  4.  1637  misprints]  appproaching. 

P'  47»  !•  5»  ^  bracket  has  been  added  after  shoulders.  1.  11.  1637] 
Parsalias. 

p.  50, 1.  7.     1637]  Romor. 

p.  6z,  1.  48.     1637  omits  number  0/ stanza, 

p.  63, 1. 17.     1637  omiis  number  of  stanza, 

p.  64,  L  30.     1637  misprints]  you. 

p.  66.  The  three-volume  edition  of  Cowley's  works  published  in  171 1 
contains,  at  the  end  of  Syha^  the  following  verses : 

To  a  Lady  who  desired  a  Song  of  Mr.  Cowley, 
he  presented  this  following,  * 

/^^Omt,  Poetry,  and  with  you  bring  along 

Vy^     A  rich  and  painted  Throng 

Of  noblest  Words  into  my  Song. 
Into  my  Numbers  let  them  gently  now, 
Soft  and  pure,  and  thick  as  Snow, 

And  turn  thv  Numbers  still  to  prove 

Smooth  as  the  smoothest  Sphere  above, 
And  like  a  Sphere,  like  a  Sphere,  harmoniously  move. 
Little  dost  thou,  vain  Song,  thy  Fortune  know. 
What  thou  art  destin'd  to, 

And  what  the  Stars  intend  to  do. 
Among  a  thousand  Songs  but  few  can  be 
Bom  to  the  Honour  promis'd  thee. 

£/iza*s  self  shall  thee  receive, 

And  a  blest  Being  to  thee  give. 
Thou  on  her  sweet  and  tuneful  voice  shalt  live. 
Her  warbling  Tonc;ue  shall  freely  with  thee  play, 
Thou  on  her  Lips  shalt  stray. 

And  dance  upon  the  rosie  Way. 
No  Prince  alive  that  would  not  envy  thee. 
And  count  thee  happier  far  than  he. 

And  how  shalt  thou  thv  Author  crown  ! 

When  fair  £/iza  shall  be  kno^ni 
To  sing  thy  Praise,  when  she  but  speaks  her  ovm, 

p.  7*1 1.  13.    Some  copies prin/]  traversed. 

p.  73, 1.  9.     1638]  Shepheads. 

p.  75, 1.  13.    A  comma  has  bem  substituted  ft>r  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  this 

p.  78, 1.  13.    Some  copies  print  humour/^  honor. 
p.  79, 1.  %.    A  bracket  has  been  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  Um. 
p.  80^  1.  5.     1638  misprints]  AIL         1.  38.     A  full  stop  has  betn  added  at 
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and  punish.  1.  20.  That  marry.  1.  ii.  Omiis]  a  am// sacred.  1.  23. 
So  freaX.  1.  34.  has.  1. 15.  you  would.  1.  37.  men.  1.  33. 
Popish  Invocation.       1.  33.    e*re  long  you'l  grant. 

P*  I53t  !•  3-  proud  lys  to  God  himself  you'l  cant.  After  1.  4  acUs 
fillvwing  lints : 

They  simple  fornications  count  no  Crime 
Nor  you  m  holy  place  and  holy  time, 
But  wisely  to  Gods  glorv  Sanctify 
Your  fornication  and  Adultery, 
Zeal  and  the  Spirit,  so  work  among  you  then 
At  all  the  meetings  are  begot  new-men. 
1.  7.    doth.         L  14.    Synods.         1.  15.    oth'  earth  you.         1.  16.     make. 
1.  17.    meat.  1.  18.    the  Irish.  1.  ii.    or  Lent.  1.  33.    you'l. 

1.    34.    but  your  tongues.  1.  35.     Omits]  few  or.  1.  33.     will. 

1.  35.    backwards.        1.  39.     on  the. 

p.  154,  1.  I.  't*  offend.  1.  3.  if  your  mind  be  rightly  understood. 
1.  6.  bit  by  the.  1.  13.  have.  1.  16.  We  hear  ofDivels.  1.  30. 
You've  given  to  that  Idiott  6.  1.  31.  there  you  begin.  1.  35.  have  a. 
1.  36.  Kingdom.  1.  37.  Omits]  not.  1.  33.  Parry.  L  34.  He  does. 
1.  35.     Lawry.         1.  39.    and  men.         1.  40.    From  Mr.  Calumny. 

p.  155, 1.  4.  as  well  as.  1.  5.  youl  do't.  1.  6.  em  to't.  1.  7. 
now  her's  twixt  you  the.  1.  9.     But  what's.  I.  10.    or  One  Generall. 

1.    14.    I've.  1.   30.    them.  1.   31.     Excuse,   Loans,   Contribution. 

I.  34.  and  your  Synod  hath.  1.  35.  Where's  now  the  30  part  of  all  that 
hath  been.  1.  37.    Where  all.  1.   30.     touch.  1.   36.    ha's. 

1.  38.     Would  he  be.        After  1.  40  adds  ftllmvittg  lines : 

One  Groom  for  the  close-stool  again  wou'd  be 
Rather  then  still  Groom  of  the  dose-Committee, 
Another  for  his  Staff  again  doth  itch 
Faith  let  him  have  it  lor  another  switch, 
p.  156,  1.  3.    They'd.        1.  4.    By's  mothers.  1.  10.      Bishops  not 

their  copes  or.  1.  11.  Oh  let  us  not.  1.  16.  tricks.  1.  19.  1643 
misprints]  Tymnts.  1.  33.    About  these  men.  1.  33.     Iniquitys. 

L  36.  or  why.  1.  30.  Unjuster.  1.  32.  Gods.  1.  33.  Ye  say... 
Preferment.  1.  36.  Omits]  will.  I.  40.  With  pikes.  Clubs,  halbeards 
sav'd. 

p.  157,  1.  4.  Omits]  that  1.  10.  assistance.  1.  11.  you  enter'd 
England.  1.  13.  their  moneys.  1.  18.  1643  m/V/rtw/f]  many .  1.19. 
Omits  Ux%.        1.  30.    Stafford's.        1.  32.    good  fine  we. 

p.  x6o,  1.  3.     1650  misprints]  Old.         1.  11.     1650]  and. 

p.  i6x.  The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  The  Guardian  were  printed  by 
Cowley  also  in  his  Miscellanies.  See  Poems,  1905,  pp.  31,  33.  1.  4.  1650 
misprints]  lis. 

p.  164, 1.  I.     1650]  you. 
p.  169, 1.  I.     1650}  three. 

p.  170,  I.  31.     The  central  d  is  missing  in  the  text  of  1650. 
p.  17X,  1.  II.    An  exclamation  mark  takes  the  place  of  a  mark  of  interro- 
gahon  here  and  in  one  or  two  similar  ccues  elsewhere, 
p.  187, 1.  4.     1650]  you. 
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^H                 P*  5>7i  ^  ^{^'     1^1]  Simtlluc$c$.                          ^^H 

^1                 p'  317#  1'  9*     1663  mh/^ntt]  ca*l.                       ^^B 
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NOTES 

given  in  the  HarUian  Miscellany  the  following  Advtrtistntent  prefaces  the 
text: 

This  Discourse  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  Protector^  Richard  the 
Little;  and  was  but  the  first  Book  of  three,  that  were  designed  by  the  Author. 
The  Second,  was  to  be  a  Discourse  with  the  Guardian-angel  of  England, 
concerning  all  the  late  Confusions  and  Misfortunes  of  it.  The  Third,  to 
denounce  heavy  Judgments  against  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  several  Places 
and  Parties  in  them,  unless  they  prevented  them  speedily  by  serious  Repentance, 
and  thai  greatest  and  hardest  Work  of  it.  Restitution,^  There  was  to  be  upon 
this  Subject  the  Burden  of  England,  the  Burden  of  Scotland,  the  Burden  of 
Ireland,  the  Burden  of  London,  the  Burden  of  the  Army,  the  Burden  of  the 
Divines,  the  Burden  of  the  Lecwyers,  and  many  others,  after  the  Manner  of 
Prophetical  Threatenings  in  the  Old  Testament:  But,  by  the  extraorcUnary 
Mercy  of  God,  (for  which  we  had  no  Pretence  of  Merit,  nor  the  least  Glimpse  of 
Hopie)  m  the  sudden  Restoration  of  Reason,  and  Right,  and  Happiness  to  us, 
it  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unseasonable  and  impertinent  to  prosecute 
the  Work,  •  However,  it  seemed  not  so  to  the  Author  to  publish  this  first  Part, 
because,  though  no  Man  can  justify  or  approve  the  Actions  of  Cromwell, 
without  having  all  the  Seeds  and  Principles  of  Wickedness  in  his  Heart,  yet 
many  there  are,  even  honest  and  well-meaning  People,  who,  without  wading 
into  any  Depth  of  Consideration  in  the  Matter^  and  purely  deceived  by  sflendtd 
Words,  and  the  outward  Appearances  of  Vanity,  are  apt  to  admire  htm  as  a 
great  and  eminent  Person;  which  is  a  Fallacy,  that  extraordinary,  and, 
especially,  successful  Villanies  impose  upon  the  World,  It  is  the  Corruption 
and  Depravati4m  of  human  Nature,  thcU  is  the  Root  of  this  Opinion,  though  it 
lie  sometimes  so  deep  under  Ground,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  perceive  it; 
and  when  we  account  any  Man  greed,  or  brave,  or  wise,  or  of  good  Parts,  who 
advances  himself  and  his  Family,  by  any  other  Ways  but  those  of  Virtue,  we  are 
certainly  bicused  to  that  Judgment  by  a  secret  Impulse,  or,  at  least.  Inclination 
of  the  Viciousness  of  our  own  Spirit,  It  is  so  necessary  for  the  Good  and  Peace 
of  Mankind,  that  this  Error  (which  grows  almost  every  where,  and  is 
spontaneously  generated  by  the  Rankness  of  the  Soil)  should  be  weeded  out, 
and  for  ever  extirpated,  that  the  Author  ivas  content  not  to  suppress  this 
Discourse,  because  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  that  End,  though  it  be  but 
a  small  Piece  of  that  which  was  his  original  Design, 

p.  346, 1.  x6.    Folio]  Men.        1. 15.     Folio]  and  and. 
p-  354«  1*  )3-    Folio]  again). 

p.  356,  1.  17.  Folio]  and,  Murderers  1.  19.  Folio]  scource.  1.  31. 
Folio  misprints}  refresh. 

p.  361, 1.  31.     Folio  misprints'}  hamless. 

p.  362,  1.  II.     Folio]  probably. 

p.  363,  1.  1 5.     Folio]  danger. 

P-  3641 1.  36.     Folio]  tell. 

p.  378, 1.  6.  Should  be  servitiuni.        1.  36.    Folio]  Cataline. 

P-  379*  1-  3-  Folio]  Cataline. 

p.  380,  1.  14.     Folio]  frindships. 

p.  381, 1.  6.  Folio]  Freind.  I.  19.  Folio]  Incoveniences.  1.  33. 
A  bracket  hcu  been  added  ofter  Atticus. 
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Folio]  The  full  stop  after  free  heis 


p.  460,  L  1.    Folio]  beationem. 

p.  461.     Pabiished  in  i66>        1.  10. 
ieen  tUiered  to  a  comma. 

A  list  of  errata  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Folio  of  1 668.  Some  of  the  altera- 
turns  were  made  in  later  editions  and  others  not.  In  the  present  edition  the 
errata  are  included  in  the  above  notes ^  seme  a  few  to  which  effect  has  been  srven 
in  the  text.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Essays  were  posthumously  published 
and  that  Cowley  never  saw  them  in  print. 

p.  464, 1.  1.    A  comma  has  been  added  after  betide. 

p.  468, 1.  4.     1679]  Folishness  and  io. 

1679]  many  Headed-Rout. 

1679]  Charle*8.        1.  27.    A  full  stop  has  been  taken  away 


p.  470.  L  3«- 
p.  471, 1.  II. 
after  zhcm, 

p.  474,  1.  15- 
Later  eds.,\V 


1. 


n- 


Essex  was  printed  in  the  blank  in  later  editions. 
-n. 

P-  475f  1-  «3-  «<579]  woulst. 

p.  476, 1.  14.    Later  eds.,  B ksatulVl ns.         11.  30,  33,  35.    Later 

eds.t  H n.  1.  30.     1679]  '®'         ^'  39*    ^^^  ^^'y  Martyn."        1.  40. 

Later  eds.t  Pym. 

p.  477, 11.  14,  16.    Full  stops  heme  been  altered  to  commas  after  Flood 
and  fiW. 
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